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11E F A C E. 


A GENERATE and very reasoiiuble objection is made against 
memoirs written by near leJatives, and yet tlie danger to be 
apprehended from their partiality is not perhaps quite so great 
as it might seem. At any rate it is not wholly avoided by 
transfi'rring the task to a stranger. It has been well observed, 
that “biographers, translators, editors—all, in short, who 
employ themselves in illustrating the lives or the writings of 
others—are peculiarly exposecl to the ‘ lues JBosivefliana,* or 
disea.se of admiration.”* Now a near relative may be espe¬ 
cially liable to this infirmity; but then he il'k especially on his 
guard against it. He cannot eulogise: he mu.st state*facts, and 
leave the reader to <lraw conclusions for himself. 

The task of comjiiliiig my father’s memoirs was pl<*iced in my 
hands by hi.s executors, partly becau.se those whose literary 
abilities would have pointed tlu-m out as fitted for the task were 
not at lei.sure to undertake it; and partly because it involved 
the perusal of a large mass of private papers, which could not 
well have been submitted to the ins[)ection of any one not a 
member of his family. T (;ould hardly refu.se so interesting, 
though responsible, a <luty. « 

A considerable porti»>n of thi.s work relate.s to tiie emanci¬ 
pation of the .slaves in the West Indies; and 1 cannot help 
feeling some anxiety lest it may give a false prominence to my 
fatlu'r’^exertions in the accomplishment of that event, which 
was, in fact, achievwl by the stretuious efforts of many men, 


Macanlaj's Kssa^s, vol. ii. p. 14(i. 
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PREPACK. , 

workings in very different spheres. It was not for me to atteni})t 
to write the history of that extensive movement. The object 
set before me was to sIjow, as plainly as possible, what sort of 
person my father was, so tfiat the reader should feel as if he had 
been one of his most intimate friends. I was bound, therefore, 
to confine my narrative to his individual proceedings, excluding 
whatever did not bear, directly or indirectly, on the elucidation 
of his character. TIence it has re.sulted that very slight notice 
is taken in these pages of the exertions of my father’s coadjutors 
in achieving the downfal of British slavery. 

It ought, perhaps, to be noticed, that the expressions of 
affection towards those (and especially one) most dear to my 
father, with which his letters and papers abound, have been 
generally omitted. 

I beg most gratefully to acknowledge the valuable contri¬ 
butions I have received from several of my father’s friends, the 
a<lvice and a.ssistj;Dice given by others, and the docnnicnts and 
papers put into my hands by those who enjoyed intimate com¬ 
munication with him, before I was of an age to share in that 
privilege. 

Since the first edition of this work was published, many 
anecdotes and letters have been communicated to me, which will 
be foun<i, I think, to add considerably to tlie interest of the 
narrative. * 


fjontion^ 1848 . 
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CHATTER I. 

1786 — 1802 . 

Notices of the Ihixton Family — Mr. Buxton of Earl’s Colne — Birth of 
Thomas Fowcll Buxton — Childhood — School Days — His Mother’s 
Influence — Abraham Plastow — Bellfield — Earlli^m — Letters from 
Earlham., 

• 

The family from which Sir Thomas Fowell Tuxton was de¬ 
scended, resided, about the middle of the 16th century, at Sud¬ 
bury in Suffolk, and subsequently at Co^gcshall in Essex. At 
the latter place, William Buxton, his lineal ancestor, died in 
1624. Thomas, the son of William Buxton, claimed and re¬ 
ceived from the Heralds' College, in 1634, the arms bonie by 
the family of the same name settled before 1478 at Tybeiiham 
ill Norfolk, and now represented by Sir Robert Jacob Buxton, 
Bart. 

Isaac Buxton, a merchant, and the fifth in direct descent from 
William, married Surah Fowell, an heiress, connected with the 
family of the Fowells, of Fowelscombe in Devonshire.* From 
her was derived the name of Fowell, first borne by her eldest 
son, who married Anna, daughter of Osgood Ilanbury, Esq., of 
llolfield G/ange ill Essex. The first Thomas Fowell Buxton 
lived at Carl’s Colne in the same county, but was residing at 

* See Burke’s Extinct Baronetage. 
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2 BIKTH OF MK. THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON, (chap. i. 

__1_S_ 

Castle Iledinghaiii when his eldest son, Thomas Fdwcll, the 
subject of this memoir, was born, on the 1st of April, 1786. , 
Mr. Buxton was a man of a gentle and kindly disposition, 
devoted to field sports, and higidy popular in his neighbourhood, 
where lie exercised hospitality on a liberal scale. Having been 
appointed Higli Sheriff' of the county, he availed himself of the 
authority of his office to relieve the miseries of the prisoners under 
his superintendence, visiting them sedulously, notwithstanding the 
prevalence of the jail fever. He died at Earl*s Colne in 1792, 
leaving his widow with three sous and two daughters.* 

The eldest boy, Thomas Fowell, was at this time six years 
old. He was a vigorous child, and early showed a bold and 
determined character. As an instance of this it may be men¬ 
tioned, that when .quite a child, while walking with his uncle, 
Mr. Hanbury, he was desired to give a message to a pig-driver 
wlio had passed along the road. lie set off in ^pursuit; and 
although one of his shoes was eoon lost in the mud, he pushed 
on through lonely and intricate lanes, tracking the driver by the 
footmarks of Ins pig^, for nearly three miles, into the town of 
Coggcshall; nor*did he stop until he had overtaken the majj, and 
delivered»his messaore. 

O « 

One who knew the boy well in his early days said of him, 
“ He never was a child ; lie was a man when in petticoats.” At 
the age of only four yGixrs and a half, he was sent to a school 
at Kingston, w here he suffered severely from ill-treatment; and 
his health giving way (chiefly from the want of sufficient food) 
htf w'as removed, shortly after his father’s death, to tlie school 
of Dr. Charles Burney, at Greenwich, where his brothers after¬ 
wards joined him. Here he had none of the hardships to endure 
to which lie liad been subjected at Kingston, and he found in 
Dr. Burney a kind and judicious master. Upon one occasion 

he was accused by an usher of talking during school-time, and 

• 

* Anna, afterwards married to William Forster, Esq., of Bradpole in 
Dorsetshire. 

Thomas Fowell. • 

Charles, married Martha, daughter of Edmund Henning, Esq^ and died 
in 1817. 

S’arah Maria, died in 1839. 

Edward North, died in 1811. 




1786—1802.] HIS CHILDHOOD-SCHOOL DAYS. 

desired t& leant the collect, epistle, and gospel, as a punishment, 
"VYhen Dr. Burney entered the school, young Buxton appealed 
to Iiim, stoutly denying the charge. The usher as strongly 
assertecT it; but Dr. Burney stopped him, saying, “ 1 never 
found the boy tell a lie, and will not disbelieve him now.” 

He does not appear to have made much progress in his studies^ 
and his holidays spent at Earl’s Colne, where his mother con¬ 
tinued to reside, left a deeper trace in his after life than the 
time spent at school. Mrs. Buxton’s character has been thus 
briefly described by her son: “ My mother,” he says, “ was a 
woman of a very vigorous mind, and possessing many of the 
generous virtues in a very high degree. Slie was large-minded 
about everything ; disinterested almost to an excess; careless of 
diflicalty, labour, danger, or expense, in the prosecution of any 
great object. She had a masculine understanding, great power 
mind, greftt vigour, and was very fearless. With these nobler 
qualities were united some of the imperfections which belong to 
that species of ardent and resolute character.” She belonged to 
the Society of Friends. Her husband being a member of the 
Church of England, their sons were baptized in* infancy; nor did 
she (‘ver exert her influence to bring them over teP her own 
])ersuasion. She was more anxious to give them a deep regard 
for the Holy Scriptures, and a lofty moral standard, than to 
quicken their zeal about the distinctive diflerences of religious 
oi)inion. Her system of education had in it some striking fea¬ 
tures. There was little indulgence, but much liberty. The 
boys were free to go where they would and do what tlfey 
pleased, arid Iier eldest sou especially was allowed to assume 
almost the position of master in the house. But, on the other 
hand, her autiiority, when exercised, was paramount over him, 
as over his brothers and sisters. On being asked by the mother 
of a large and ill-inam^cd family, whether the revolutionary 
principles of the day were not inakiug way among her boys, her 
reply was, “ 1 know nothing about revolutionary principles: niy 
rule is that imposed on the people of Boston,—‘ implicit obe¬ 
dience, unconditional submission.’ ” Yet the character of her 
son Fowldi wan not without some strong touches of wilfulness. 
He husydcsciibed himself, in mure than one of his papers, as 
Ijaving been in his boyhood “of a daring, violent, doiaineeTing 
• n 2 
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temper.’* When this was remarked to Jiis mother, Neves 
mind,” she would say; “ lie is self-willed now—^you will see it 
turn out well in the end.” 

During one Christinas vacation, on her return home from a 
brief absence, she was told that “ Master Fowell had behaved 
very ill, and struck his sister’s governess.” She therefore deter¬ 
mined to punish him, by leaving him at school during l}n> en¬ 
suing Easter holidays. Meanwhile, however, some ilisonleily 
conduct took place in the school, and two boys, who had behaved 
^vorst in the affair, were likewise to remain there during the 
vacatioii. Mrs. Buxton was unwilling to leave him alone with 
these boys, and on the first day of the holidays she went to 
Greenwich and fairly told Fowell her difficulty ; ending by 
saying that, rather than subject him to their injurious infli^nce, 
she was prepared to forfeit her word ami allow him to come 
home with her other sons. Ilis answer was, ‘‘ M«^.ther, never 
fear that I shall disgrace you or myself; my brothers are ready, 
and so is my dinner !** After such a reply the resolution of a 
less determined parent must have given way; but she undauntedly 
left him to his punishment. 

Her aim appears to have been to give her boys a matdy and 
robust character; and, both by precept and example, she strove 
to render them self-denying, and, at the same time, thoughtful 
for others. 

Long afterwards, when actively occupied in London, her son 
wrote to her:—“ I constantly feel, especially in action and ex- 
erttbn for others, the effects of principles early planted by you 
in my mind.” He particularly alluded to the abhorrence of 
slavery and the slave-trade, with which she had imbued him. 

His size and strength well fitted him for country amusements; 
and he early acquired a strong taste fur hunting, shooting, and 
fishing, under the auspices of the gamekeeper, Abraham I’lastow. 
This gamekeeper was one of those characters occasionally to be 
met with in the country, uniting straightforward honest sim¬ 
plicity with great shrewdness and humour. lie was well fitted 
to train his three young masters in those habits of icarlessness 
and harrlihood which their mother wished them to possets. TIi.s 
influence over them is thus described by Mr. Buxton, in a letter 
dated * 
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• “ Cromer Hjill, August 23, 1825. 

* “ My father <lied when I was very young, and I became at ten years 
old alnvjst us much the master of the family as I am of this family at the 
present moment. My mother, a woman of great talents and great energy, 
perpetually biculeatcd on my brothers and sisters that they w'ero to obey 
me, and 1 was rather encouraged to ])lay the little tyrant. She treated me 
as an equal, conversed with me, and led me to form and express my 
opinion? without reserve. This system had obvious and great disadvan¬ 
tages, but itw'as followe«I by some few incidental benefits. Throughout 
life I have acted and thought for myself; and to this kind of habitual 
dccis'on I am indebted for all tlic success I have met wdth. 

“ My ‘ guide, philosopher, and friend,' w'as Abraham Plastow, the 
gamekeeper; a man for whom I have ever felt, ami still feel, very great 
afl'eelion. lie was a singular character: in the firet place, this tutor of 
mine could neither read nor write, but his memory w’as stored with 
various rustic knowledge. lie had more of natural good sense and what 
is called mftther-w'it than almost any jierson I have met with since: a 
knack whieh he had of putting everything into now and singular lights 
made him, and still makes lkim,a mo«t entertaining and even iritclloctual 
companion. lie was the most undaunted of men : I rcnieinber my 
youthful admiration of his exploits on horseback. .For a time he hunted 
my uncle's hounds, and his fearlessness was proverbial. But what made 
Jiim particularly valuable were his princijilcs of integrity*and honour. 
He never said or tlid a thing in the absence of my mother of which she 
uonld have disiqtprovcd. lie always held up the highest standard of 
integrity, and tilled our youthi'u.! minds with sentiments as pure and as 
generous as eouM bo found in tlie writings of Seneca or Cicero. Such 
vtus my first instructor, and, 1 must add, my best; for 1 think I have 
])roHt(;d more by the recollection of his remarks and admonition,,thAn 
by the more learned uinl elaborate di.^courses of all my other tutors. He 
W'as our playfellow and tutor; he rode with us, tished with us, shot with 
us upon all occasions.” * 

One among many anoedotes remembered of this man may be 
recorded. The young Buxtons had been sent out hunting, and, 
as usual, under Abraham’s care. As tliey were approaching the 

* This faithful servant died in 18,36. “The tears.” said Mr. Haobury, 
who visiictl him on his death-bed, *■ trickled down his goodly countenance 
while speaking of his rides long ago with his young master.” 

The .Aillowiug inscription on a mural tablet, in Earl's Colne churchyard, 
erected by the contributions of his neighbours, speaks their seuse of his 
worthf— 

“ To tlie memory of Abrahar* Plastow, who lived for mere than half a 
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scene of sport, Fowell made use of an improper cxpressJdn, upon 
which the gamekeeper insisted upon his returning home at once, 
and carried his point. 

Occasionally the holidays were passed by the children with 
their grandmother, either in London or at B<dlfield, her country- 
house, near Weymouth.* The formality of her life in town was 
rather unpalatable to them; even the exceptions to her rules 
were methodically arranged ; her Sunday discipline, for example, 
was very strict, but on one (and only one) Sunday in the year 
she gave the children the treat of a drive in the park. A visit to 
Bellfield was more attractive, ami there young Buxton spent 
many of tlie happiest liours of Ids boyhood. The house, M’hich, 
at the death of his grandmother, became Ids own (thougli till 
lately inhabited by his uncle JVIr. Charles Buxton), is beautifully 
situated, commanding fine views of Weymouth Bay and the Island 
of Portland. To this si)ot he ever continued much attached, and 
his letters from thence always mention his great enjoyment of its 
beauties. lie thus refers to an incident which occurred when he 
M'as a lad at Bellfield :— 

• 

“ In passing with my brother Edward in a very small boat from 
Weymouth io Poxwell, a siulderi storm came on and the boat filled. Wr- 
turned to the shore : he could not swim, I could. I placed him in the 
front of the boat and rowed with all my force through the surf; the 
boat overturned, throw him on shore, but I went dowm. I swam to the 
lioat, and after considerable difficulty was also thrown on shore through 
the surf.” 

century, servant and gamekeeper, in the families of Thomas Fowell Buxton 
and Osgood G(‘e, Esqrs,: — 

“ Of humble station, yet of sterling worth ; 

Awaiting Heaven, but yet content on earth ; 

Quaint, honest, simple-hearted, kind, sincere: 

Such was the man, to all our village dear ! 

He liv’d in peace, in hope resign’d his breath. 

Go—learn a lesson from his life and death.” 

* Soon after her marriage with Mr. Isaac Buxton, they hadwvisited this 
estate together, and she incidentally remarked to him, what a beaq^iful spot 
it would be for a country-seat. The uext year, when she accompanied him 
thither again, she found, to her astonishment, instead of mere fields and 
hedges, an elegant country-house, surrounded by lawns and gardens. 
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• Weymeiith was at this period the favourite resort of George III,, 
and the king and royal family frequently visited Mrs. Buxton. 
H*er grandchildren always retained a vivid impression of the cor¬ 
dial kindness of their royal guests. 

At the age of fifteen, after spending eight years at Dr. Burney’s, 
without making any great advances in learning, he persuaded his 
mother to allow him to reside at home; and there he remained 
for many months, devoting the cliief part of his time to sporting, 
and tlie remainder to desultory reading. When no active 
amusement presented itself, he would sometimes spend whole days 
in riding about the lanes on his old pony, with an amusing book 
in his hand, while graver studies were entirely laid aside. At 
the same time his friends attempted to correct the boyish rough¬ 
ness of his manners by a system of ridicule and reproof, w^iich 
greatly discouraged and annoyed him. It was indee<l a critical 
time for his* character; but the germ of nobler qualities lay 
below; a genial infiuence was alone wanting to develop it; and, 
through the kindness of Providence, as he used emphatically to 
acknowledge, that influence was at hand. Before this period he 
had become acquainted with John, the eldesttson of Mr. John 
Gurney, of Earl ham Hall, near Norwich, with whose jTamily his 
oA^n was distantly connected, and, in the autumn of 1801, he 
paid his friend a visit at his father’s house. 

Mr. Gurney bad for several years been a widow'er. His family 
consisted of eleven children; three elder daughters, on the 
eldest of w'hom the charge of the rest chiefly devolved, the son 
whom we liave mentioned, a group of four girls nearer Fo\welI 
Buxton’s age, and three younger boys. He was then in his six¬ 
teenth year, and was charmed by the lively and kindly spirit 
which pervaded the whole party, while he was surprised at 
finding them all, even the younger jmrtion of the family, zealously 
occupied in self-education, and full of energy in every pursuit, 
whether of amusement or of knowledge. They received him as 
one of themselves, early appreciating his masterly, though still 
uncultivated mind; while on his side, their cordial and encouraging 
welcome s%emed to draw out all his latent powers. He at once 
joined v.^th them in reading and study, and from this visit may be 
dated a remarkable change in the Avhole tone of his character: he 
received a stimulus, not merely in the acquisition of t nowledge, 
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but ill the formation of studious habits and intellectual ta.stes; noi 
could the same influence fail of extending to the refinement of Ida 
disposition and manners. 

Earlliam itself possessed singular charms for their young and 
lively party. They are described at tlie time of his visit as 
spending the fine autumn afternoons in sketching and reading 
under the old trees in the park, or in taking excursions, some on 
foot, some on horseback, into the country rouiul; wandering 
Iiomcward towards evening, with their drawings and the uild 
flowers they had found. The roomy old hall, also, was well 
fitted for the eheerfid, though simple hospitalities which Mr. 
Gurney delighted to exercise, especially towards the literary so¬ 
ciety, for which Norwich was at that time distinguished. 

A characteristic anecdote of Mr. Gurney has been recorded. 
He was a strict preserver of his game, and accordingly had an 
intense repugnance to everything bordering on poaohing. Upon 
one occasion, when walking in his park, he heard a shot fired in 
a neighbouring wood—he hurried to the spot, and his naturally 
placid temper was considerably ruffled on seeing a young officer 
with a pheasant at his feet, deliberately reloading his gun. As 
the young man, however, replied to his rather warm expressions 
by a polite apology, Mr. Gurney's wrath was somewhat allayed; 
but he could not refrain from asking the intruder what he would 
do, if he caught a man trespassing on his premises. “ I would 
ask him in to luncheon,” was the reply. The serenity of this 
impudence was not to be resisted. Mr. Gurney not only invited 
h\n to luncheon, but supplied him with dogs and a game- 
keeper, and .securcfl him excellent sport for the remainder of 
the day.* 

Mr. Gurney belonged to the Society of Friends; but his 
family was not brought up with any strict regard to its pecu¬ 
liarities. He put little restraint on their domestic amusements; 
and music and dancing were among their favourite recreations. 
The third daughter, afterwards the well-known Mrs. Fry, had 
indeed united herself more closely to the Society of Friends;! 

• « • IS 

* This anecdote, which is still fresh in the memory of several of 
Mr. Gurney’s children, was borrowed by Hook, in bis taleV Gilbert 
Gurney. 

t See Memoirs of the Life of Elizabeth Fry. Charles Gilpin, l847. 
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biA her example in this respect had not as yet been followed by 
any. of her brothers or sisters. 

Such was the family of vvliich Fowell Iluxton might be said to 
have become .a member, at tliis turning point of his life. The 
following letters were written to his mother during his visit to 
Earlham. 

“ Earlham, October, 1801. 

“ My dear Mother,—1 was very much pleased with all your last, 
exce[)ling tiiat part in which you mention the (to me at least) liatcful 
subject of St. Andrew’s.* 

“ It gives me j)ain to write, because it will you to read, that my 
aversion is, ever was, and ever will be invincible ; nevertheless, if you 
command, I will obey. You will exelaim, ‘ How ungrateful, after all 
the pleasure lie has had!’ Pleasure, great pleasure, I certainly have 
had, blit nut sulHcient to counterbalance the unhappiness the pursuance 
of your jilau w ijuld occasion me; but, as I said before, I will olaiy. 

“ If you think lit, I shall return to Cromer on Wednesday. North- 
repps is perfectly delightful. I have dined many times with Mr. Pym ; 
a letter ho has received from his brother in Ireland says, ‘ Nothing but 
speculation, pecululiun, and paper exists in this unhappy country.’ I 
am going to Lord Wodeliousc’s this rnornnig, and to d^ball at Mr. Kelt’s 
at night.” , 

“ Earlham, November 24, 1801. 

“ My dear Mother,—Your letter was brought while I was deliberat¬ 
ing whether to stay here, or meet you in London. The contents 
afforded me real joy. llcfore, 1 almost feared you would think me en¬ 
croaching ; yet Mr. Gurney is so good-tempered, his daughters arc so 
agreeable, and John is so thoroughly dolightful, and his conversation so 
* instructive, which is ng small matter with you I know, that you must 
not he surprised at rny accepting your offer of a few days’ longer stay 
in this country. Whilst 1 was at Northrcjips, I did little else hut read 
books of entertainment (except now' and then a few horn's Latin and 
Greek), ride, and play at chess. - Ilut since I have been at Earlham, 1 
have been very industrious. The Princef paid us a visit this morning, 
and dines here on Thursday. “ Your affectionate son, 

“ 'P. F. Bux-Jbjf.” 

“ IMy visi^; liere has completely answered,” he says with boyish 
eritliusiasgi, in his last letter from Mr. Gurney's house. “ I 

♦ His nvthcr had proposed to send him to the College at St. Andrew’s. 

Prince William of Gloucester 
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have spent two months as happily as possible; I have learned as 
much, though in a different manner, as I should at Colne, and 
have got thoroughly acquainted with the most agreeable family 
in the world.” 

In December, 1801 , he refurned to Earl's Colne ; but his 
mind never lost the impulse which it had received during his 
stay at Earlham. Many years afterwards he thus refers to tliis 
early frtendship, which he places first in an enumeration of the 
blessings of his life. 

“ I know no blessing of’ a temporal nature (and it is not only Iciii- 
poral) for which I ought to render so many thanks as my connexion 
with the Earlham family. It has given a colour to my lit’o. Its influ¬ 
ence was most positive and pregnant with good, at that iTitical period 
between school and manhood. They were eager for improvement—I 
caught the infection. I was resolved to please them, and in the College 
of Dublin, at a distance from all my friends, and all corftrol, their influ¬ 
ence, and the desire to please them, kept me hard at my books, and 
sweetened the toil they gave. The distinctions I gained at C(»llege 
(little valuable as distinctions, but valuable because huihts of ihdiistry, 
perseverance, awl reflection >vcre necessary to obtain them), tlicso 
boyish distinctions were exclusively the result of the animating passion 
in my mfnd, to carry back to them the prizes which they prompted^nd 
enabled me to win.” 
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CHAPTER 11. 

1802—1807. 

Education in Ireland — Donnybrook — Emmett’s Kcbellion — Dublin Uni¬ 
versity—Correspondence—Engafrement to Miss 11. Gurney'—Historical 
Society—EscaiMj from Shipwreck — Correspondence—Success at Col¬ 
lege— Invitation to represent the University in Parliament— Ilis 
Marriage. 

As there were reasons for expecting that her son would inherit 
considerable property in Ireland, Mrs, Buxton ticoiiied it advisa¬ 
ble that he sifould complete liis education at Dublin ; and, ac¬ 
cordingly, in the winter of 1802 he was placed in the family of 
Mr. Moore of Donnybrook, wlio prepared pupils for the univer¬ 
sity. It was shortly before the Cliristmas holidays that he took 
up his abode at Donnybrook, and he then fonnd*Jumself inferior 
to every one of his companions in classical acquirements*; but he 
spt^t tlie vacation in such close study, that, on the return of the 
other pupils, he stood as the first among them. 

Late in life lie thus recalls this period in a letter to one of his 
sons, then under the roof of a private tutor:— 

“ You arc now at that period of life in which you must make a turn 
• to the right or to the left. You must now give proofs of principle, 
determination, and strength of mind,—or you must sink into idleness, 
and acquire the habits and character of a desultory, ineffective young 
man; and if once you fall to that point, you will find it no easy matter 
to rise again. 

“ I am sure that a young man may be very much what he pleases. 
In my own case it was so. I left school, where I had learnt little or 
nothing, at about the age of fourteen. I spent the next year at home, 
learning to hunt and shoot. Then it was that the prospect of going to 
College opcn<^ upon me, and such thoughts as 1 have expressed in this 
letter oecuip^d to my mind. I made my resolutions, and I acted up to 
them : I gave up all desultory reading—I never looked into a novel or 
a ncw8pa|>er—I gave up shooting. During the five yean I was in 
Ireland, I had the liberty of going when I pleased to a capitals hooting 
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place. I never went but twice. In short, I considcrcil every houi as 
precious, and I made everything bend to iny determination not to be 
])ohind any of my companions,—and thus I spee<lily passed .from one 
si)ecics of character to another I had been a boy fond of pleasure and 
idleness, roa«ling only books of unprofitable entertainment—I became 
speedily a youth of steady habits of application, and irresistible resolu¬ 
tion. I soon gain<*(l the ground I had lost, and T foninl those things 
which wore difficult and almost impossihin to my idleness, easy enough 
to my industry; and much of my happiness and all my prosjierity in 
life have resulted from thcehange I made at your age. It all rests with 
yourself. If you seriously resolve to bo energetic and in<lustiious, 
depend upon it you w ill for your whole lil’e have reason to rejoice that 
you WTre wise (mough to form and to act n})on that determination.” 

From Doiinybrt>ok he writes to his mother,— 

“Tell my Uncle Ilanbury that no tv^o clerks in his brewdionsc are 
together so industrious as I am, for I road morning, noc^ii, and night.” 

During his stay at this place, the country was disturbed by 
the breaking out of the “ Kilwarden rebellion,” instigated by 
the unfortunate Robert Emmett. To meet the tlanger, volunteer 
corps were hastfty organised, one of which Mr. JJnxton joined as 
a lieuter.ant. TJie current reports of the day are tlius sketcjied 
by him in liis letters to his mother:— 

“ Everybody abuses tlio Lord-Lieutenant. lie received information 
from all parts of th«* kingdom that the rising w'as to take place on 
Saturday night, and all the prejjaration he made w^as to send 2500 men 
to take care of his lionse and family at the Park. The soldiers in 
Dublin had no ummunition. Colonel Littlclialos, Mr. Marsdon, and 
every officer of the Castle, were aw’ay from their posts; and for tw'o 
noiirs after the rising began, and while the rebels were inurdering Lord 
Kilwarden, Colonel Brown, and all the soldiers they could catch, 
nothing Avas done by government. 

“ After the first alarm, however, had subsided, the s(ddiers eollocted 
in small jiarlics, and the rebels were soon put to the rout; before morn¬ 
ing, 10,000 pikes were taken, all the prisons in Dublin wore filled w'ith 
I'cbels, and from 200 to 300 arc supposed to have been killed, Isaac 
and I watched last night at Donnybruok, with our pistols loaded, for it 
was expected that tht'y would attack the outskirts. However, they did 
not come. A great many Lucan people were found dead 'in Dublin. 
Every noted rebel was seen going to Dublin on Saturday evening. 
The gardener and workmen say there were 500 rebels at Mr. North's 
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gate that night. Only two mails came into Dublin on Sunday^—one 

was stopped at Lucan and another at Maynooth.” 

* 

“ Dublin, August 7, 1803. 

“ Dublin is appearance perfectly quiet again, but the minds of the 
people are in rebellion. Pym, who goes by the name of Lord Sage, 
says this is by far a more dangerous rebellion than the last, as it is more 
concealed. The plan was for thn'e bodies of 6000 men each to enter 
Dublin ; one ]>arly to take the Castle, another the barracks, the other 
to spread about the city and murder every Protestant. Luckily, the 
hearts of all hut about 6000 faileil. The attack was to have commenced 
at two in the morning, but whisky, which was given to keep up their 
spirits, made them begin their outrage the evening before at nine. 
They were opposed by seventeen yeomen, and these brave rebels, who 
were ready to sacrifice their Jivt's for their liberty, after four rounds of 
firing, all ran away from this small body 1* 

|‘The Lord-Lieutenant is abused by every loyal person. People 
who slept in tAc Castle on the night of the rising say it must have 
been lost if the rebels had come.” 

Another incident of his stay at Doiinybrook is thus mentioned. 
“ A companion of mine, not knowing it was loatlcd, presented a 
pistol at me and pulled the trigger. It had often mijwcd fire 
before, and did so then: immediately aflerwartls 1 pulled the 
trigger, it went off, and sent the ball into the wall.” 

After renmining a year at Donnybrook, he paid another visit 
to Karlliam. “ We are most completely hapi)y here,” he writes 
to his mother; “ everything goes on well, and you need not fear 
that I am losing my time, for being wdth the Gurneys makes m^ 
ten times mure industrious than anything else would.” 

In October, 1803, he ifturned to Dublin, and entered Trinity 
College as a fellow commoner. At that time there were four 
examinations annually in the Dublin University—making in all 
fourteen during the college course of the fellow commoners. 
At each of these a premium w’as given to the successful candidate 
in every division or class, if he had not already received one in 
the same year, in which case a certificate, which w'as equal to it 
in honour, wIls given instead. 

* See ‘Annual Register,' 1803; and Maxwell's ‘History of the Irish 
Rebellion,’|Wluch gives an interesting account of Emmett’s conspiracy 

p. 410. 
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At the end of the college course a gold medal was also piS3- 
seiited to those who, at each examination, had distinguished 
themselves in every subject (one failure being allowed). 

Mr. Buxton at once commenced his studies with great vigour, 
and in his first examination obtained the second place. Tliis 
success appears to have surpassed his expectations, and he thus 
writes to his sister;—Feb. 24, 1804. “1 suppose you know 

how the examinations liave ended—very much indeed to my 
satisfaction, and I am now reading away for the next. My 
mother is in ecstasies about my being so near getting the pre¬ 
mium.” And in a letter to his mother he tells her, he is reso¬ 
lutely bent on getting it next time. He succeeded, and, this 
being his first triumph, he was not a little elated ; and he men¬ 
tions as “ an exceeding addition to the pleasure” that he was the 
first Knglishman, as fur as he could ascertain, who had gained a 
premium at the Dublin University. *' 

Before the autumnal examination, he writes to Mr. J. J. Gur¬ 
ney, who was then reading with a private tutor at Oxford;— 

« “ College, Dublin, Septenilior 9, 1804. 

‘‘Your"suppositions about my getting a certificate are, I am afraid, 
very unlikely to be realised. My antagonists are vciy tremendous. In 
the first place, there arc North and Montgomery. I hardly know 
which of them I ought to dread the most; they are both excellent 
scholars, and men of the most unwearied apjilieatioii: next Wybrants 
and Arthur, both of whom I have ha<l the ph‘asuro of beating already. 
So far for college business; I only wish you M'crc here to beat every¬ 
body.’* 

In a postscript to this very letter he mentions with boyish 
glee his having gained the certificate in question. A close 
friendship soon afterwards sprang up between Mr. Buxton 
and Mr. John Henry Nortli, one of the “ tremendous anta¬ 
gonists” to whom he refers; and who afterwards distinguished 
iiiinself both at the Iri.sh Bar, and in the House of Commons. 

Their course at college was nearly parallel, and as they did 
not on this or any succeeding occasion happen to tje placed in 
the same division, they were never brought into competition. 
Tills friendship, maintained during Mr. North’s life, w£b one of 
the circumstances to which, in recollections of his college 
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Ml'. Buxton always recurred ^ith the most lively pleasure. 
Ilis, mention of his friend at this early age is interesting:— 

“ Ills t«ni[)cr is cheerful, his taste remarkably elegant, and adaptca 
to receive pleasure from the beauties of nature. His manners so cap¬ 
tivating that you must be pleased by them; and his heart so good that 
you must love him.” 


Whenever Mr. Buxton could escape from Dublin, he visited 
Earlliaiu, and an attachment, which he dated from the first day 
they met, gradually ripened, between him and Hannah, fifth 
daugliter of Mr. Gurney; till in March, 1805, they were en¬ 
gaged to be married. 

But while in this direction a bright prospect opened before 
him, ill another the clouds appeared to be gathering about his 
path. Other claimants* had come forward to contest his right 
to the Irisli property; his mother had undertaken an expensive 
lawsuit regarding it, and her hopes of success were already 
growing dim. At the same time the family property had been 
materially diminished by some unsuccessful speculations in which 
she had engaged. * 

Her son’s letters, however, (addressed for the most 'part to 
Eaiiham,) bear little trace of anxiety :— 

“ April, 1805. 

** The cxaiiiinutions are over, but, alas! 1 cannot describe the disasters 
that have befallen me. Think how disagreeable a circumstance it must 
be to me to have all my hopes disa]>pointed, to lose the certificate, to 
have my gold medal stopped, and, what is worse, to know that ni^ 
*£arlham visit, us it was the cause of my idleness, was the cause of my 
disgrace. Think of all this, and fetch a vert/, very deep sigh,—and look 
very grave, and then think how hanpy I must be to have to tell you, 
that my utmost examinationary hopes are realized,—that I have the cer¬ 
tificate and * Valde bene in omnibus,’ and, what is better, that I can 

ascribe niy success to nothing but my Earlham visit I .I am 

sure that, if I had not thought that I was partly working for you, I 
never should have been able to read so much during this month. 
The examiner told five of my opjfSncnts that he was sorry he had not 
u jiromiuin for^ach of them. 1 was not * cut up ’ (as the college phrase 
is) during the whole examination, and if I have been the trumpeter of 
my own praise a little too much, you must-remember that one slight 
»- 


j •Of the Yorke family. 
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HISTOKICAL SOCi:^.TY. 

word of approbation from Earlham*would be more grateful to me than 
the loudest aj)plausc of the whole world besides.” 

He mentions in a letter dated May 15, 1805, that he had 
been spending the preceding ^fortnight “chiefly in reading 
English poetryand he adds, 

“ I wont yesterday, for the first time, to a schoolmaster who gives 
Icetures on reading. I have long felt my deficiency in that most useful 
rjualifieution, especially when I was last at Earlham, and I then made a 
firm resolution to concpior it. Ilowcvcr, it was with diflieulty I could 
kec]) my determination, for niy companions have entertained Ihcmselves 
very much at the idea of my going to school to learn to read. Jhit I 
expect to gain two very material advantages hy this plan ; the first is, 
that perliaps it may afford you ]>leasure, and secondly, that, us I go im¬ 
mediately after dinner, it will furnish an opportunity for avoiding, with¬ 
out openly quarrelling with, a party of collegians, into whose society I 
have lately got, and whose habits of drinking make iqc determine to 
retreat from them.” 

“ College, Dublin, September 29, 1805. 

“ My mind has lately been very much occupied with the considera¬ 
tion of the lawfulness of taking oaths, because my College pursuits 
W'ould lose a great deal of their stimulus if 1 thought I should not go to 
the Bar," for the information which I may acquire here would be com¬ 
paratively of little use to any one but a lawyer. To removd- or 
strengthen my doubts I have been reading ‘ Paley’s Philosojdiy,’ and, 
indeed, ho has almost convinced me that taking oaths is not the kind of 
swearing that is prohibited. I have endeavoured to free my mind from 
prejudice on one side, and interest on the other; and I think that if I 
felt a bias at all, it w’as against swearing, w’hich arose from the fear of 
being actuated by my wishes, rather than by reason.” ^ 

In October, 1805, he and his friend North took their seats 
together in the Historical Society.* In one of his letters he 

* This was an association established by the students of the Univer.sity, 
with a view of promoting the practice of elocution and the study of history, 
and was an object of great interest among them. Debates were held every 
week during the last terra of the year. After each debase, every member 
present named the one who in his op|||ion had spoken most eiTcctivcly, and 
at the end of the year the uudcivgraduate who had gained the lurgesteitim- 
bvr of suffrages received a silver medal. Another medal w\is the prize at 
the annual examination in history. No one was admitted iuf.j the society 
until tho end of his second year of residence at the University ; and, conse¬ 
quently, two medals for eloquence, and two for history, were *:he largest 
number that any one could obtain 
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speaks of the dread with which he looked forward to “ such a 
traraendous thing ” as addressing so large an audience. His first 
speech, however, met with'\mexpceted success. One of his 
fellow collegians still remembers ** its producing quite a sensa¬ 
tion among the uuder-graduates,” and he himself thus writes to 
Earl ham :— 

“ Novombftr, 1805. 

“ I did not answer voiir letter b''fore, bocaiiso I wisliod to state the 
result of rny speech, which is boj’oiKl my utmost expectations. Five 
persons spoke besides myself: ninety-two members pave Returns, of 
which eigiity-five were for mo. A law exists in the Society, that if any 
one should pet eiphty Returns for a* speech, he is to receive the 
‘ rcmarhahlc lltaiihs.' Tlicre has never been an (>p[)ortunity of putting 
this law in force till now'.” 

“ We'lliu'?.(1.ny, December 25, 1805. 

“ I made a speech last night in the Historical Society, and, contrary 
to my fonucr dclerininatiou, I intend to speak once more. I am 
induced to do this hy getting a great many more Returns than I had 
any reason to expect. 

I have, I fear, very little chance of getting the premium ; how'ever, 
if 1 do not, I am perfectly satisfied with the rcsult'of iriy studies this 
term. I have taken very little sleep, amusement, or exercise Jately, the 
coitscqucucc of which is that I have been very unwell.” 

His hopes were more than realised; not only did he again 
carry ofl‘ the premium, but the silver medal of the Historical 
Society was awarded liim, of which he subsequently gained the 
other three prizc.s. At College, indeed, nothing but good 
fortune attended him. ITis e.xertions were uniformly crown^ 
with success; his mind found scope for its unceasing activity; 
his circle of friends was<;hoice, yet large; and a zest was aiided 
to fill enjoyments by the bright prospect affbnied him at Earl- 
Iiam. The gradual overcasting of his hopes of wealth but little 
affected his spirits. He says, in a letter to a friend— 

“ X am very sorry to hear of jHuir unhappinesses; I wish I could do 
anything to ullcviutc them. I think I might very well spare happiness 
enough for ai^nodej'utc person, and still have enough left for myself.” 

lie sofrie years after referred to his success in college as 
having ‘‘produced this amount of self-confidence.” 

1 w'os, and have always been, conscious that though olh ws had 
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great talents, mine were moderate ; that what I wanted in ability I mdst 
make up by perseverance; in hhort, that 1 must work hanl to win, but 
withal a sense that by working hard I could win. This conviction 
that 1 could do nothing without labour^ but that I could do anything, or 
almost anything which othcre tlid, by dint of vigorous applToition; this, 
coupled w'ith a resolved mind,a'kind of plodding, dogged dctcriniuation, 
over which difficulties had little influence, and with considerable industry 
and perseverance; these have been the talents committed to my trust.” 

From the dissipation then too prevalent in the University he 
was happily preserved, partly by his close and incessant occupa¬ 
tion, partly by his Earlham connexion, and partly by his p]*e- 
vious education ; for altliough his letters up to this period con¬ 
tain no direct mention of religion, yet the Christian principles 
which his motlier had instilled into his mind retained a certain 
influence; while his natural firmness of character enabled him 
to disregard the taunts to which he was exposed. He found 
more difficulty in sacrificing to his academical pursuits the 
strong inclination for field sports which had been cherished at 
Earl’s Colne, and wliich accompanied him through life. In a 
letter to Earlhaifi, dated May, 1806, he says,— 

“ One.of the various advantages I have derived from our connexion 
is the check it has been to my sporting inclinations. I am thoroughly 
convinced that, had my mind received another bent, had my ])ursuits 
been directed towards aporting, its charms would have been irresistible. 
A life dedicated to amusement must be moat unsatisfactory. * * • 

I think you need be under no apprehension in regard to-having 

too much intluciice over rne; as to my being member for Weymouth, it 

a totally chimerical idea, for, were I ever so willing, it is quite im¬ 
practicable, so you may lay aside all fears of my becoming a great 
man** • 

His letters to his mother jit this period are chiefly confined to 
matters of business; one trait in them is, however, too charac¬ 
teristic to be passed over without notice. Nearly all of them 
conclude with inquiries and directions about his horses, in which 
he always took so lively an interest, that it almost miglit be 
called personal friendship. “ I mean,” he tells liis tnother, “ to 
visit Weymouth before returning to Ireland, to se^ how my 
horses and relations do.” He was, however, obliged to hasten 
his return to Dublin, and on his way thither he had at remark¬ 
able escape, the particulars of which he tlius describes:-— t 
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“ III <hc year 1806 I was travelling with the Earlham party in 
Scotland. I left them to return to the College of Dublin. In conse¬ 
quence of some conversation about the Parkgate vessels, with my pre¬ 
sent wife, then Hannah Gurney, she extracted from me a promise that 
I would never goby Parkgate. I was exceedingly impatient to beat 
Dublin, in order to prepare for my examination: when I reached Ches¬ 
ter, the cajitain of the Parkgate packet came to me, and invited me to 
go with him. The wind w^as lair; the vessel was to sail in a few 
hours; he was sure I should be in Dublin early the next morning, 
whereas a place in the Holyhead mail was doubtful, and at best I must 
lose the next day by travelling through Wales. My promise was a 
bitter inortilication to me, but I could not dispen&c with it. I drunk 
tea, and played at cards with a very large party. About eight or nine 
o’clock they all went away, on board the vessel, and of the 119 
persons wlio embarked as passengers, 118 were drowned before mid¬ 
night.’ * 

^ • 

The account in the newspapers of the lo.ss of the Parkgate 
packet w'as seen by bis late travelling companions, on theii 
way into Norfolk ; and it w'a.s not till after a da^ of anxious sus- 
j)eii.‘>e that they heard of his safe arrival in Ireland. At Lynn 

they received the following letter from him :— • 

• 

“ Have you heard of the dreadful aceidciit which happened to the 
Parkgate packet ? You will see by the newspaper the particulars. I 
have been talking to-day with the only passenger who was saved ; he 
says that there were 119 in the vcwcl, and mentioned many most me¬ 
lancholy circumstances. Had 1 gone by Parkgate, which I probably 
, might have done, as we w^orc detained some time at Chester, and cj^- 
pected to be detained longer, 1 should have been in the vessel, but 1 
declarctl positively that I would not go. Can you guess my reason for 
being so obstinate 

It was during this tour in Scotland that his attention appears 
to have been drawn, with increased earnestness, to the subject 
^ of religion. When at Perth he purchased a large Bible, with 
the re.so]ution, which he stedfastly kept, of perusing a portion oi 
it eveiy day .j and he mentions in a letter, dated September 10, 
1806, thal^quite a change had been worked in his mind with 
fe.«pect to reading the Holy Scriptures. “ Formerly,” he says, 
“ I reach generally rather as a duty than tis a pleasure, 

•* See ‘Gentleman's Magazine,’ September, 1806. 
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but now T read them with great interest, and, I may .say, 
liappiness.” 

“ I am sure,” lie writes again, “ that some of the happiest 
hours tluit I spend here arc while I am reading our Uible, which 
is as great a favourite as a book can be. I never Iwjfore felt so 
assured that the only means of being happy is from seeking the 
assistance of a su})erior Ijeing, or so inclined to endeavour to 
submit myself to the <liroction of principle.” 

The College examination was now again approaching, and he 
w'as not so well pre[)are(l as usual, l)aviiig given, ns ho feared, 
too much time to Optics, of which science he speaks as “ the 
most delightful and captivating of studies.” lie writes to the 
party at Earl ham,— 

** I do not, however, feel discouraged, hut in a most happy, quiet 
mind; more determined to w'ork, than anxious about,the result; de¬ 
sirous of success for your sakes, and able to bear defeat alleviated by 
your sympathy ; but, if reading can avail, I ivill bo prepared.” 

After the examination was over, he says,— 

“I never had sueli a contest. The Examiner could not doeido in 
the Halt, so wc were oldigod to have two hours more this morning; 
hov>cvcr, I can congratulate you once more. * * ♦ J venerate 

Clptics for what they have done for me in this examination.” 

In the course of this examination he gave an answer to one 
of the vlv(2 voce questions, whicli the Examiner thought incor¬ 
rect, and he passed on to the next man ; but to the astonishment 
of the other undergraduates, Buxton rose from his sent and said,' 
** I beg your pardon, sir, but I am convinced ray answer was cor¬ 
rect.*’ The Examiner, after some demur, consented to refer to 
a book of authority on the subject, and it proved that Buxton’s 
answer was the one given in the latest edition of the work. 

“ November, 1806. ^ 

“ I was strongly pressed to play at billiards yesterday, which of 
course 1 refused,* and was successful enough to persuade tlic person to 
employ his evening in another way. Ho is a strong instance of their 
injurious effects. He told me that when ho was in topn ho went 

♦ He had given a promise at Earlham not to play at bil1ia||^s while at 
college. Ilis scruples respecting oaths and the use of arms were derived 
from his intercourse with so many members of the Society of,friends. * 
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n^ularly tlireo times a day to the billiard tabic, and that playing at 4«/. 
a game, on an average, cost him 10s. a day. It is the most alluring, 
and thcrolbrc the most destructive, game that ever was invented. I 
have heard it remarked, and have indeed remarked it myself, that if any 
collegian commences billiard playing, he ceases to do anything else. 
* * * 1 have been employed all this morning in reading history. 
I find that this study is useful, not only in itself, but also in giving a 
habit of reading everything with accuracy. * • ♦ Every cay 

brings us new accounts of disturbances in the remote parts of the 
country; I am almost inclined to fear there will be a rebellion. 1 have 
been thinking a great deal lately of what I should do in case the corps 
were again established in college. There is to me no question so 
dubious or perplexing, as whether resistance against danger from an 
enemy is allowable: however, if I can trust my own determination, I 
shall not be at all swayed by the example of others, or by the disgrace 
which would attend a refusal to enlist.” 

A day or two later be continues:— 

“ I was extremely tired at the Historical Society on Wednesday 
night. 1 was made president, and you cannot imagine the labour of 
keeping a hundred unruly and violent men oj’dcrly and obedient. The 
all-engrossing subject here at present is the i)rospcet of a rebellion, if I 
may say i\wi prosj)ect when I think there is the reality. Every day we 
liear of fresh murders; and the Bishop of Elphin, who is cif the Law 
family, d<;clanMl openly in the Castle-yard, that in the fivc-and-twenty 
years he had resided here, the people in* his diocese were never in so 
desperate a state of robcllio(p” 

On his return to England for a short holiday, he says— 

“ London, January 23, 1807. 

“ It is a very groat pleasure to me that I can toll you some neVs, 
which I think will delight you. In the first place, I have arrived here 
safe and sound. In the second, 1 have for the twelfth time secured the 
premium, and valdc bene in omnibus.” 

On tlic 14th of April in tlie same year be received his thir¬ 
teenth premium, and also the highest honour of the University— 
the gold medal. With these distinctions, and the four silver 
medals from the Historical Society, he prepared to return to Eng¬ 
land. At* this juncture a circumstance occurred which might 
have tu|iicd the whole current of his life. A proposal was made 
to him by the electors to come for.ward as candidate for the 
represAitation of the University, and good ground' were given 
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' him to expt’ct a triumphant return. No higher token of esteem 
than tliis could have been offered to one without wealth or Irish 
connexion, and without the smallest claim upon the consideration 
of the University, except wliat his personal and academical 
character afforded. Such an offer it was not easy to reject, and 
he was, as lie says at the time, “ extremely agitated and plea'^ed 
by it.” He w'eiglied tlie pleasure, the distinction, tlie influence 
promised by the political career thus unexpectedly opened 
before him ; and he set against these considerations tlic duties 
which his approaching marriage would bring upon him. Pru¬ 
dence prevailed, and lie declined the proposal. His friend Mr. 
North writes to him:— 

“ I think all hearts would have been in your favour, if you had made 
your apjKwarice—and still thry cannot convince themselves that you 
intend to go boldly through with your resolution—‘Come then, my 
guide, my genius, eome along.’ You were mistaken in thinking fortune 
(in one sense') a necessary (jualification ; there is an honourable! cxce’p- 
tion for the Universities.*’ 

Mr. Biixtem, however, ha<l come to a deliberate decision, anel 
it was not to be shaken. lie reached England at the end of 
April, ane] in the following memth his marriage took place. 

In one eif his papers lie tims alludes to the closing circuifl- 
stance.s of his academical career:— 

“ On May 13, 1H07, I obtained the objiifc of my long attachment— 
having refused, in con.scfjiu'nee of the prosjicct of tins marriage, a most 
honourable tokijn of the esteem of the University of Dublin. The 
pri^ijicct was indeed flattering to youthful ambition—to become a mem¬ 
ber of Parliament, and my conslitiu'nts men of thought and education, 
and honour and principle—my companions, my competitors—those who 
had known me and okserved me for years. 

“ I feel now a ])ride in recollecting that it was from these men 1 
received this mark of aiiprobation—from men with whom I had no 
family alliance, not even the natural connexion of corrijiatriotism, and 
without high birth or s])len<1id fortune or numerous connexions to 
recommend mo. I suspended my determination for one day. bc.set by 
my friemls, who were astonished at the appearance of a doidjt, and, 
having closely considered all points, I determined to decllhc the in¬ 
tended honour; and from that day to this, thanks to God, I never 
lamented the determination."’ 
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CHAPTER III. 

1807—1812. 

Enters Trumau’s Brewery — Occupations in London — I.etter from Mr. 
Twifcs — Correspondence — Death of Edward Buxton — Exertions in 
the Brewery. 

Tiik first f{‘w inontlis of Mr. Buxton’s married life were ])asscd 
at a small cottage close to bis grandmother’s seat at Bellfield, 
and in ^le neighbourhood of his mother, who had contracted a 
second marriage with Mr. Edniund Henning, and had left Essex 
to reside at Weymoutii. 

His exj)ectatioij.s of wealtli had been disappointed, and he 
found that his fortunes must depend upon iiis own exertions. After 
deliberate consideration, he rcliiiquisljed the Alea of following 
tlie profession of the law, and entered into negotiations»iii differ¬ 
ent quarters, with a view to establishing himself in business. 
For a while these were unsuccessful, and durii;g this time he 
suffered severely from the pain of present inaction, and the 
obscurity that rested on the future. In after life, when refer¬ 
ring to this period, he said, “ 1 longed for any employment that 
W'ould produce me a hundred a year, if I had to work tweW 
hours a day for it.” Nearly a year passed away before his 
anxieties were brought to a conclusion. The winter was spent 
at Earlham, where his first child wad bom. Soon afterwards, in 
a letter to his ..wife from London,- he says, ‘‘ I slept at Brick 
Lane; my uncles Sam})soii and Osgood Hanbury were there,, 
and revived my old feelings of good nephewship, they treatetl me 
so kindly. This morning I met Mr. Randall and your father. 
I think that I shall become a Blackwell Hall factor.” 

This intention was prevented by an unexpected turn in his 
fortunes, resulting from his friendly interview with his uncles. 
Within fi fiiw days Mr. Sampson Hanbury', of Truman's Brewery 
in Spitalfields, offered him a situation in that cstablbhment, with 
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a prospect of becoming a partner aft(jr three years’ probation, 
lie joyfully acceded to the proposal, and entered with gr^t 
ardour upon his new sphere of action. lie writes, July, 1808, 
to his mother, “ I was up this morning at four, and do not 
expect to finish my day’s work before twelve to-night—my 
excuse for silence. I have not neglected your business.” At 
the close of the year he succeeded Mr. J fanbiiry in the occupa¬ 
tion of a house connected with the brew^ery, in wdiich ho con¬ 
tinued to reside for s(‘vc'ral years. 

During these years his correspondence was not e^tcnsi^e. 
Among the few letters which have been preserved i» the follow¬ 
ing, addressed to his wife, who had accompanied one of her 
brothers to the Isle of Wight. Mr. Buxton had arrangerl to 
join them there; but on arriving at Southampton, lie found that 
all communication with the island was interdicted on account of 
the secret expedition then about "to sail from Cow't*^, as it after¬ 
wards proved, to Walcheren. 

“Southampton, June 15, 1809. 

“ Now that I have finished my coffee, I think I cannot employ my 
time more profitably or more pleasantly than in sending a few lines to 
you. I a»' afraid the embargo has been a great trouble to you. It was 
so to me when I first arrived, as tlie idca’of sjiending some time with 
your party was parliciilurly pleasant; however, either by the aid of 
* divine philosophy,’ or from finding that the misfurtuiic was irremedi¬ 
able, in a short time I was reconciled to my fate, and began to consider 
how best to enjoy what was within my risich. As I could not have the 
living companions that ! most wished for, I wont to a bookseller's shop 
to^Judeavour to find some agreeable dead ones, and having made choice 
of ‘ Tristram Shandy ’ and a ‘ Patriot King,’ I proceedcil in their 
honourable company to the water side, took a boat, and w'cnt otf to 
Neticy Abbey. I thoroughly enjoyed this excursion. First I went all 
over the interior, and then walked leisurely round ii^at some distance, 
stopping and reading at every scene that I particularly liked. I’licn 1 
went up into the wood, to a spot which seems to have been formed for 
a dining-room. While the boatman was at dinner, I went over into tlic 
next field to a higher ground, 1 hope this did not escape you. The 
four ivy-covered broken towers just below’, a party dining qn the grass- 
plat, the intermediate distance of trees, and the sea behind, ^adc it, I 
think, the finest view I ever saw'. 1 only hope you iiavo sketched it; 
and, next to it, I should wish for a drawing of the nearest winilpw from 
the inside—1 mean the one that is tolerably perfect, with a great dcaji 
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of* ivy over the middle jnllar. I had a jdoasant row home, and have 
sinpe been thinking about your j)arty with the greatest jdcasurc ; and, 
amongst other thoughts eonnerted with you, it has forcibly struck me 
how' beneficial it is somotimes to bo amongst strangers, it gives such a 
taste and a relish for the society of those one loves.” 

TO Mils. HE.NN1NG. 

“Decembers, 1809. 

“ My dear Mother,—I am very much obliged to you for your letter, 
which furnished me with several usel'ul hints, though not upon the par¬ 
ticular subject on which I wanted information. 

“ As to the general propriety and duty of introducing Christianity 
into India, <herc cannot be*, I imagine, a question ; but is this the pro¬ 
per season? is not our empire in India too unstable to authorize such an 
experiment? In short I wished to determine its political propriety, to 
examine it with the eye of a statesman, not of a Christian, and to in¬ 
quire, not what Fenelon, but what Maehiavel would have said of it. 
The result wlfich I have come to is, that it would be highly expedient^ 
and perhaps the only measure w’hich could reinstate our declining power 
in the East. 

“ Your letter shows i>owcrs of which I may make eminent use, but 
observe, I must qualify this praise by saying that it wanted method 
throughout the whole, and greater pains bestowed upon the parts. 

“ The Poor Laws is the next question 1 shall consider, and I expect 
great assistance from you. The only restrictions that I w'ould suggest 
arc a })arsinioniousncss of Scripture quotations, and a caro against negli¬ 
gence in the dress of the parts, for, after all, appearance and style arc 
more than matter; a diamond is but a dirty ]x;bble till it is polished. 
Virgil and his translator Trn]) only diflcred as lo dress- The images, 
the inewlent®, the <‘haracters arc the same in both, yet the one is the 
best poem in the Latin language, and the other pcrliaps the worst* in 
the English.” 

TO MRS. BUXTON. 

“ July 14,1811. 

“ I ho|»o to take a long walk with'-, whose company is a great 

treat to me. I agree with you that he is a striking instance of the su¬ 
periority of a domestic religious education. To he sure, to please my 
fancy, 1 should like a more rohmtioiis son; but I should be most happy 

to insure to my boy-'s principle, and I would w'illingly resign all 

those sterndi' and more manly qualities which from inclination I am apt 
to wish." 

Altljough, during his term of probaticHi at the brewery, he was 
closely occupied in making himself master of his new vocation, 
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he yet found time for the study of English literature, and espe^ 
dally of political economy. “My maxims are,” he writes, 
“ never to begin a book without finishing it; never to consider it 
finished till I know it; and to study with a whole mind.” He 
admitted, in after-life, that even at this early period he had in¬ 
dulged a distant idea of entering Parliament; and, in consequence 
of this, he continued to practise the art of public speaking in a 
debating club of which he was p, member. 

4 

“ I must tcl! you,” he writes to Mr. North, December, 1810, “ of a 
signal rcforiiiation which has taken place. I have become again a hard 
reader, and of sterling books. In spite of your marriage cause, I hold 
myself your equal in lllackstonc and in Montesquieu, and your superior 
in Hacon, parts of whom I have read with Mallettian avidity. I have 
not been much at ‘ The Academies,’ but it goes on famously; your me¬ 
mory is held in the highest estimation—even our oracle Twiss speaks 
well of you. Grant and Bowdlcr are, I fear, gone from uo.” 

His former schoolfellow, Mr. Horace Twiss, thus describes 
meeting him at this time:— 

We had been afl school together at the celebrated Dr. Burney's, of 
Greenwich^ and were very intimate. 

“ Buxton w'as then, as in after-life, extraordinarily tall, and was called 
byh i.s playfellows ‘ Ehsphant Buxton.* He was at that time, as after¬ 
wards, like the animal ho was called from, of a kind and gentle nature; 
but he did not then exhibit any symptoms of the elephantine talent ho 
afterwards evinced. 

“I myself very often did his Latin lessons for him ; and, as he was 
somowhat older and much bigger than I was, I found him, in many 
respects, a valuable ally. When I was about twenty, I l>eeamc a mem¬ 
ber of ‘ The Academics,’ a society in London (like the ‘ Historical ’ in 
Dublin, and the ‘ Speculative ’ in Edinburgh), where the topics of the 
day were debated. There I heard, on my first or second evening of 
attendance, a speech of great ability from a man of great stature; and I 
should have been assured it was my old schoolfellow 1 saw before me, 
but that I could not suppose it possible so dull a boy could have become 
so clever a man. lie it was, however; and I renewed my friendly in¬ 
tercourse with him, both at the society and in private. 

“ Our chums were poor North, afterwards distinguished ^in Par¬ 
liament and at the Irish bar, who died at between forty and fifty; 
and Henry, the younger son of the great Grattan. We afterwards 
sat all ^gether in the House of Commons, with some others of our fcl- 
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lov^-acadcmics, the two Grants and Spring Rice. Homer had been an 
academic, but he was before our time. Df late years, Buxton was 
chictly resident in Norfolk, but our mutual goodwill continued to the 
last.” 

• 

From childhood the duty of active benevolence had been im¬ 
pressed on him by his mother, who used to set before him the 
idea of taking up some great cause by which he might promote 
the happiness of man. On beginning to live in London he at 
once sought opportunities of usefulness, and in this pursuit he 
received great assistance from an acquaintance, which ripened 
into friendship, with the Quaker philosopher and philanthropist, 
William Allen. This good man had long been engaged upon 
objects of enlightened benevolence, and by him Mr. Buxton was 
fitun time to time initiated into some of those questions to which 
his after-life was devoted. 

One of the most important of these had already dawned upon 
him. He writes to Mrs. Buxton, Dec. 1808:— 

“I have one reason for wishing to remain in town, which is, that 1 
am going to become a member of a small society, now instituting, for the 
purpose of calling the public mind to the bad effects And inefficiency of 
capital punishments.” . 

And at a subsequent period he says— 

“ From the time of my Connexion with the Brewery in 1808 to 1816, 
1 took a part in all the charitable objects of that distressed district, more 
especially those connected with education, the Bible Society, and the 
deep sufferings of the weavers.” 

, >• 

All these labours he shared with his brother-in-law, Mr. 

Samuel lloarc, of Hampstead, between whom and himself there 
existed then, and through life, a friendship and close fellowship, 
fiir beyond what usually results from such a connexion. With 
them was also linked his own brother Charles, who was resident 
in London, and was the favourite companion of both. 

Although Mr. Buxton was a member of the Established 
Church, circumstances had clierished in him a strong attachment 
to the Socie'Jy of Friends, and to their silent mode of worship. 
He frequently spent the Sunday under the roof of Mr. and Mrs. 
Fry, at Plashet in Essex; and even when at homej firom the 
time of &3 marrit^e up to the year 1811, he generally attended 
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a Friends’ Meeting. In a letter written on Sunday, Oct. 22nti, 
1809, he mentions tliat hfe had been reading the fifth chapter of 
St. Matthew, “as a subject for reflection at Meeting,” and 
adds,— • 

“ 1 think I almost always have a good meeting when I read before it, 
without any intermediate occ*uj)ation of mind. It was a groat pleasure 
to me to be able to engage myself so thoroughly when there, as I had 
begun to think that I was rather going Iwick in that respect. 'J'he verse 
that principally led me on to a train of thought was that ‘ Except your 
righteousness exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye 
shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven,’ This text is always 
very striking to me. It is so serious a thing to be only on a par with the 
generality of those you see around you. This evening I have been 
thinking what I can do for the poor this winter. 1 feel that I have as 
yet done far short of what I ought and what I wish to do.” 

TO Mils. BUXTON. 

f ” September 23, 1810. 

“ I have passed,a very quiet and industrious week, up early, breakfast 
at eight o’clock, dinner near six, and the evenings to myself, which have 
been well employed over ray favoi^nto Illackstonc. I read him till near 
ten last night, and then Jeremy Taylor till past eleven, and could havdiy 
give him up, he was so very entertaining a companion. # * • 

This morning I went to Gracochiirch Street meeting. I was rather late, 
which made me feel hurried, and prevented my having sufficient time to 
myself before meeting: however, I had made a little use of my friend 
Jeremy at breakfast, and this and last night’s readings gave mo occupa- 
tfon for my thoughts. I saw William Allen, who wonts me to call upon . 
him to-morrow, as he says ho has found a place for tlie iioys’ school as 
suitable as if wc were to build one. This, I know, will please you, but 
will alarm you also, lest we should forget the girls. 

“And now you will expect to hear something about my return. I 
must tell you that you cannot be in a greater hurry for me to come to 
Earlham than I am to get there; for I do not think I have lately 
enjoyed anything so much as the time I spent there, and I hold it to be 
quite a treasure and a blessing to have such brothers and sisters; I ho])e 
and believe, too, that it may be as useful as it is agreeable. Still I do 
not feel altogether confident that the stimulus which they have given me 
will be of any duration; for it is not inducements to do our duty that wo 
wautr—these wc have already in abundance. They arc, indec^ so many 
and so various, that, if we were only as prudent an|| as rational with re- 
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gard to our future, as wc arc to our present, none trould utterly want 
reJigion but those who utterly wanted sense.” 

It has been mentioned that Mr. Buxton was the eldest of three 
sons. Edward North, tlie tliml brother, a wayward lad, had 
been sent to sea as a midshi})niaii in an East Indiaman, com¬ 
manded by his relative Captain Dumblcton; but in his first 
voyage he left his ship and entered the king’s service. From 
that lime his family had received no tidings of him, and by de¬ 
grees they became impressed witli the painful conviction that he 
had died at sea. The suspense of five years was at last brought 
to an end liy the Jirrival of a letter to Mr. Buxton from one of 
his brother’s sliipmates, announcing that he had arrivefl, in a 
dying state, at Gosport, and was earnestly desirous to see some 
of his relations. He had been attacked by dysentery while on 
board ship *at Bombay; and, feeling that his days were num¬ 
bered, he became intensely anxious to reach home once more. 
He hastened to England infthe first ship by which he could 
obtain a passage; and, on his arrival at Gosport, was carried to 
Ilaslar Hospital, whence he despatched a lett’er to his mother. 
This letter was unfortunately delayed, in consequence of its 
having bet^n directed to the house at Earl’s Colne, which had 
been parted with some years before, and the«inhappy youth—he 
was only nineteen—in the morbid state of his feelings, became so 
strongly impressed by a sense of his neglect in never having 
communicated with his friends, that he felt persuaded they would 
now refuse to acknowledge him, A second letter, in which* he 
besought that some one of the family would consent to visit him 
on his death-bed^ reached Mr. Buxton, and in two hours he and 
his brother Charles were on the road to Gosport, which they 
reached on the following morning. With mingled emotions of 
hope and fear they set out for the hospital. Having been directed 
to a large ward full of the sick and dying, they walked through 
the room without being able to discover the object of their 
search ; tjH at length they were struck by tlie earnestness with 
which ^n emaciated youth upon one of the sick-beds was gazing 
at them. On their approaching his bedside, although he could 
scarcely articulate a word, his face was' lit up with an expression 
>of deli^^ht that sufficiently showed that he recognised them: but 
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it was not for some moments that they could trace in his haggard 
features the lineaments of their long-lost brother. 

A few days afterwards Mr. Buxton writes— 

“ Gosport, August 10, 1811. 

“ It is pleasant to be with Edward, he seems so ha))py in the idea ot 
having his friends about him. This morning 1 thought him strong 
enough to hear part of a chapter in St. Luke on prayer, and the 20th 
Psalm. Charles then went away, and I mentioned to him how apjdi- 
cable some of the passages were to his state; he said he felt them so, 
and that he had been ^ery unfortunate in having been on board ship 
where religion is so neglected; that he had procured a Bible, and one 
of his friends had sometimes read to him, but not so often as he wished. 
That he had hoped and prayed that ho might reach England, more that 
he might confess his sins to me than for any other reason; that, suppus* 
ing at length that there was next to no chance of this, ho had dictated a 
letter to me upon the subject, which is now in liis box. * When 1 told 
him, that, as his illness had brought him into such a frame of mind, it 
was impossible for me to regret it, let the event be what it would, he 
said he considered it as a mercy n^v, but that nobody could tell wdiat 
his sud’erings had been. I then entered into a kind of short iiistory of 
w hat I considered to be inculcated in the Testament, ‘ that Christ eanie 
to call sinhers to repentance.* lie felt consolation from this; but ngQin 
said that he had been indeed a sinner. I then told him that 1 ho])od 
he did not ever omit^^o pray for assistance, and I added that Charles and 
I had joined in prayer for him last night. He seemed so much affected 
by this that 1 did not think it right to press the conversation farther. 
Docs not all this furnish a striking proof how our sorrows may be con¬ 
verted into joys ? 1 can look upon his illness in no other light than as 
a most merciful dispensation. It is most affectingly delightful to sec his 
lowliness of mind, and his gratitude to all of us. 1 cannot help tliinking 
that his mind is {nore changed than his body.’** 

The letter above referred to, which was found in Edward 
Buxton’s sea chest, was as follows:— 

** H. M. 8. * Chiffbnne.’ 

*‘My dearest Brother,—As this.is the last-letter you will ever 
receive from me, as I am now on my death-bed, I write to^ou to com¬ 
fort as much as you can my dearest mother and my dearest brother and 
sisters. As I have been sick and in misery a very long while,*it will bo 
easing me taking me from this troublesome world. I was on passage 
to Europe, as only a cold climate could have cured me; but God, whose 
will bo done, has ordained that 1 should not see England, though 1 
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siiould have died infinitely happier had I seen my dearest mother, Anna, 
ai^d you, to have got your forgiveness for the irregularities 1 have carried 
on ; yet 1 feel you forgive me; and though I have been a very great 
sinner for the small number of years I have lived, I die with the hope 
of being saved, by what I had been led to believe, and now wish I had 
much mor^ followed, thrmujh Jesus Christ, 

“ Don’t let the news of my death cast any of you down, as we all 
know it is a thing wc must all come to ; and as you arc the eldest and 
support of the family, comfoi't the rest as much as you can, not forget¬ 
ting to remember mo to your dear wife. I have often thought of her 
kindness to me at Norwich before your marriage. And don’t forget 
poor Abraham Flastow and Betty; tell them 1 thought of them in 
my last. 

“ I can’t say any more. The bearer of this, Mr. Yeates, is a truly 
good-hearted young man, and has been extremely kind to me while I 
have been sick, and while I .was in the Bombay hospital. Ue W'ill give 
you my pay at^d prize certificate, which you can got paid for at Somerset 
House; and any other information concerning me you want, as 1 am too 
weak to write more. Adieu to you all. 

’ “ Edward N. Buxton.” 

For about a fortnight after his brothers reached him the young 
midshipman survived. He had the comfort, so earnestly fiesired, 
of'being nursed by his mother and of seeing once more his whole 
fiimily. «. 

“ When he was told by Charles that I was c^me,” writes his eldest 
sister, he clasped his hands and gave thanks, but desired not to sec me 
till he was compo^sod; a tear or tw'O that appeared he w iped off with his 
arm. He is so reduced and altered that I should not have had the least 
idea that it was he: neither in his hair, eyes, nor voice can you trace a 
resemblance. He looks the skeleton of a fine young man, handsomer 
than Edward was, as tall as his brothers, and of a dark complexion. Ho 
has had much satisfactory convei'satioa with Fowell, lamenting that ho 
had not followed his advice, and expressing that he had been enabled to 
pray much in coming over. Fowell read to him in the Bible yesterd^. 
He was much affected, but comforted by it, saying he did not deservo 
to be so attended by his friends; and to-day he said to my mother that 
it was a sign to him that ho was partly forgiven, that his prayers were 
heard to sec l^is friends again, and obtain their forgiveness. His mind 
is remarkably clear; indeed Fowell seemed not to know before how 
strong it was, or what serious feelings he had.” 

•Edward North Buxton died at Haslar Hospital on the 25tfa of 
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Augusf, 1811. llis last words were addressed to his mother, 
saying that he was prepared for death; that the prospect of it did 
not appear now to him wljat it had done formerly; adding, with 
a remarkable expression of countenance, that “ he hoped God 
would soon be so very kind as to take him.” 

His sister Sarah, in describing the solemn, and yet peaceful, 
meeting round the death-bed of the returned wanderer, thus 
mentions her eldest brother;—“ Fowell, the head of our family, 
is a strong support; and when religious consolation was so much 
wanted, he seemed most ready to afford it. The power of his 
influence we deeply felt: it was by far the most striking feature 
in the past remarkable month.” 

In 1811 Mr. Buxton was admitted as a partner in the 
brewery; and during the ensuing seven years he was almost 
exclusively devoted to his business. Soon after his admission, 
his senior partners*, struck by his energy and foi-ce of mind, 
placed in his hands the difficult and responsible task of remodel¬ 
ling their whole system of management. It would be superfluous 
to enter into the,details of his proceedings, though, perhaps, he 
never displayed greater vigour and firmness than in carrying 
through 'this undertaking. For two or three years he was 
occupied from morning till night in prosecuting, step by step, 
his plans of reform: a single example may indicate with what 
spirit he grappled with the difficulties that beset him on all 
sides. * 

One of the principal clerks was an honest man^ and a valuable 
servant; but he was wedded to the old system, and viewed with 
great antipathy the young partner’s proposed innovations. At 
length, on one occasion, he went so far as to thwart Mr. Bux¬ 
ton’s plans. The latter took no notice of this at the time, 
except desiring him to attend in' the counting-house at 6 o’clock 
the next morning. Mr. Buxton met him there at the appointed 
hour; and, without any expostulation, or a single angry word, 
desired him to produce his books, as he meant for the future to 
undertake the charge of them himself, in addition to his other 
duties. Amazed at this unexpected decision, the clerk yielded 
entirely; he promised complete submission for the future; he 
made his wife intercede for him; and Mr. Buxton, who valued 
his character and services, was induced to re.storc him to his 
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plt^ce. They afterwards became very good friends, and the 
salutary eftect of the changes introduced by Mr. Buxton was at 
lengtli admitted by his leading opponent; nor, except in one 
instance, did he ever contend against them again. On that 
occasion IMr. Buxton merely sent him a message ^^tliat he Jiad 
better meet iiim in the counting-house at 6 o’clock the next 
morning,’'—and the book-keeper’s opyio^Stion was hearrl of no 
more. 

We may add, that, among other points wanting reform, he 
found that the men employed were in many instances wholly 
uneducated. To the remedy of this evil he took a more direct 
road than exhortation or advice. He called them together, and 
simjdy said to them, “ This day six weeks I shall discharge 
every man who cannot read and write.” He provided them a 
schoolm.aster and means of learning, and on the appointed day 
held an examijiation. Such had been the earnestness to learn, 
that not one man w'as di.sniissed. 

He w'us also very careful to t)^event any work from being 
done ill the brewery on the Siinaay, and the strict observance of 
it w'hich he introduced has been thoroughly maintained up to 
the present time. 

The success which orow'ned Mr. Buxton’s exertions in business 
materially paved his way to public life. He was gradually 
relieveil from the necessity of attending in person to the details 
of its management, although he continued throughout his life to 
take a part in the general superintendence of tlie concern. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

1812—1816. 

First Speech in Public — The Rev. Josiah Pratt—Increasing regard to 
Religion— Dangerous Illness—Its Effect on his Mind — Removes to 
Hampstead — Disappointments and Anxieties — Reflections — Narrow 
Escape — Letter to Mr. J. J. Gurney. 

Mr. Buxton was, of course, closely bound to his London avo¬ 
cations ; but almost every autumn he spent some weeks at Earl- 
ham, enjoying the recreation of shooting, in company witJi Mr. 
Samuel Hoare. It was during one of tliese visits that he first 
addressed a public meeting, Ilis brother-in-law, Mr. Joseph 
John Gurney, in September, 1812, insisted tiiat for once he 
should leave his,sport, and give his aid in the second meeting of 
the Norwich Auxiliary Bible Society, at which Mr. Coke anrl 
other cohnty gentlemen were present. 

' His speech on that occasion is thus alliulcd to by 3Ir. J. J. 
Gurney*:— 

** There are many who can still remember the remarkable effect pro¬ 
duced, in one of the earliest public meetings of the Norfolk and Nor¬ 
wich Auxiliary Bible Society, more than thirty years ago, by one of his 
speeches, distinguished for its acuteness and good sense, as well as for ' 
the Christian temper in which it was delivered, llis commaiuling per¬ 
son, t his benevolent and highly intellectual ^expression of countenance, 
his full-toned voice, together w’ith his manly yet playful elo(;[ucnco, 
electrified the assembly, and many were those on tliat day who rejoiced 
that so noble and just a cause had obtained so strenuous and able an 
advocate.” 

Some indications have been already given of the increasing 
power of religious principle in Mr. Buxton*s mind but he had 

• ' Brief Memoir.* Fletcher, 1845. ' 

t Mr. Buxton was upwards of six feet four inches in height; but hir 
powerful frame and broad chest rendered his height less appareift. 
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Aot yet been fully brought under its influence, nor had he acquired 
clear views as to some of the fundamental truths of Christianity, 
In IB'H he mentions that during a visit to Lynn he had met 
his friends the Rev. Edward Edwards and the Rev. Robert 
Hankinson, who recommended him to attend the ministry of the 
Rev. Jusiah Fratt, in Wheeler Street Ciiapel, Spitalflelds; and 
to the preaching of that excellent clergyman he attributed, with 
the liveliest gratitude, his first real acquaintance with the doctrines 
of Christianity, lie himself says—“ It was much and of vast 
moment thatj. there learned from Mr. Fratt.”—He wrote to Mr. 
Fratt thirty years afterwards, “ Whatever I have done in my life 
for Africa, tlie seeds of it were sown in my heart in Wheeler 
Street Chapel.’* 

With him, indeed, tliere was no sufiden change, as in many 
men of well-known piety. Both nature and education had 
tended to prepare him for religion. His mind, ever disposed 
(in Bacon’s words) to “ prefer things of substance before things 
of show”—with a strong love for truth, and susceptible of deep 
feeling—afforded, perhaps, a fit .soil for the reception of those 
truths, which at length struck deep root there. On the other 
hand, he regarded his tendency to become wholly ab:»orbed in 
tin* work before him as a great bar to his progKss in higher 
things. Thus he writes to one of his relatives at Earlham :— 

Ifninpstcad, March 21, 1812. 

“ I had determined, before I reeeived your last letter, to thank you, 

dear C- , myself, for much pleasure, and I think a little profit (mu^h 

less than it ought to have been), in observing the progress of your 
mind. It docs indeed give me real joy to sec you and others ^f your 
family striving in your race with such full pur|)ose of heart; and the 
further I feel left behind—the more I feel engaged in other pursuits— 
so much the more 1 admire and love the excelicnec which 1 hardly 
endeavour to reach, and so much the more I perceive the infinite supe¬ 
riority of your objects over mine. 

“ When I contrast your pursuits with my pursuits, and your life witli 
my life, I always feel the comparison a wholesome and a humiliating 
lesson, and itimakes me see the ends for which I labour in their projM^r 
light \ amjL my heart is ready to confess, that * Thou hast chosen the 
good j)art, which shall not be taken from thee.* How is it, then, with 
this contest constantly staring me in the face whenever 1 think se¬ 
riously, that it has no oilect» or next to none on my practice ? I the 
» i> 2 • 
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excellence of the walk you have chosen, and the madness of dedicafin^’ 
myself to anything but to the preparation of tliat journey which 1 iiiijst 
50 shortly tako. I know that if success shall crown all iny projects, 
I shall jrain that which will never satisfy me, ‘that which is not bread.’ 
I Know the ])ovei*ty of our most darling schemes—the meanness of our 
most delicious prospects—the li'an si tori ness of our most durable ])ossos- 
sions—when weighc*! against that fulness of joy and eternity of bliss 
which arc the ro\\ard of those who seek them aright. All this I see 
with the utmost certainty—that two and two make four is not clearer; 
how is it, then, that with these speculative opinions, my practical ones 
are so entirely different ? I am irritable about trifles, cafrer afi<>r plea¬ 
sures, and anxious about business : various objects of this kind engross 
my attention at all times; they pursue me even to Meeting and to 
Church, and seem to grudge the few moments which are devoted to 
higher considerations, and strive to bring back to the temple of the Lord 
the sellers, and the buyers, and the money-changers. My reason tells 
me that these tilings arc utterly indifferent; but iny practice say. 
that they only are worthy of thought and attention. My pnictice says, 

‘ Thou art increased w ith goods, and hast need of nothingbut my 
reason tenches mo, ‘ Thou art wretched and miserable, and poor, and 
blind, and naked,’ ^ 


“ 1 have in this letter divulged the train of thinking which 


is constancy recurring to my mind.If I have said too much 

in any part of il^Iam sure I do not go beyond the truth in saying, tkat 
hardly anything comes so near iny heart as my love for iny sweet sisters.’* 


The period had now arrived from wliich may be dated that 
- a.'scendeiicy of religion over Ids mind which gave .shape and 
colouring to the whole of his after life. 

Tn the commencement of tlie year 1813 he was visited by an 
illne.ss which brought him to the brink of the grave. How 
momentous an era-he felt this to have been, we may learn from 
tlie following paper, written after his recovery ;— 

“ February 7, 1813. 

After SO severe an illness as that w'ith which I have lately been visited, 
it may be advantageous to record the most material circumstances at¬ 
tendant upon it. May my bodily weakness, and the suddenness with 
which it came, remind me of the uncertainty of life; and may the great 
and immediate mercy, bestowed upon me spiritually, be a ojntinual me¬ 
morial that ‘ the Lord is full of compassion and long suffering,’ and ‘ a 
\ery present help in trouble I’ 

“ I was seized with a bilious fever in January. When I‘first felt 
tivyself unwell, I prayed that 1 might have a dangerous illness, providqrl 
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tliat illness might bring me nearer to my God. 1 gradually grew worse ; 
and when the disorder had assumed an appearance'very alarming to those 
uljout me, I spent nearly an hour in most fervent juayer. I Imvo been, 
for some years, perjdcxcd with doubts ; I do not know if they did not 
arise more from the fear of doubting than from any other cause. The 
object of my prayer was, that this perplexity might be removed ; and 
the next day, when I set about examining my mind, 1 found that it was 
entirely removed, and that it was replaced by a degree of certain con¬ 
viction, totally diflcrent from anything 1 had before experienced. It 
M'ould be difficult to express the satisfaction and joy which I derived 
from this alteration. ‘ Now know 1 that my lltideemer livclh* was the 
sentiment uppermost in my mind, and in the merits of that Redeemer I 
felt a confidence that made me look on the prospect of death with per¬ 
fect indificrenec. No one action of my life presented itself w iih any 
sort of consolation. I knew that by myself I stood justly condemned ; 
but I felt released from the penalties of sin by the blood of our sacriliee. 
In Him was all my trust. 

“ My deai^wii'e gave me great pleasure by repeating this text—‘ This 
is a faithful saying, and w'orthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus 
came into the world to save sinners.’ Once or twice oidy I felt some 
doubt whether I did not deceive myself, arguing in this manner:— 
‘ IJow is it that I, who have passed so unguarded a lile, and uho have 
to lament so many sins, and especially so much carelessness^ in reliijiion 
—.how is it that I I'eel at once satisfied and secure in the accejitancc of 
my Saviour V But I soon w’as led to better thoughts. ’ Cunst thou i)rc- 
tend to limit the mercies of the Most High ? ‘ Ills thoughts are not as 

our thoughts, nor his ways as our ways.’ lie giveth to the labourer of 
an hour as much ns to him who has borne the heat of the day. 'rhese 
were my reflections, and they made me easy.” 

■» 

When the medical gentleman who attended him observed that 
he must be in low spirits, “ Very far from it,” lie replied: “ I 
feel a joyfulncss at heart which would enable me to go throiigii 
any pain.” “ From faitli in Ciirist ?” be wa.s asked. “ Yes, 
from faith in Christ ” was his reply ; and, mentioning the clear 
view he now had of Christ being his Redeemer, he said, “ Tt is 
an inexpressible favour, beyond my deserts. What have I done 
all my life long? Notliing, nothing, that did God service, and 
for 7ne to Aave such mercy shown ! My hope,” he addetl, “ is 
to be received as one of Christ’s flock, to enter heaven as a little 
child.A day or two afterwards be said, “ I shall never again 
pass negligently over tlmt passtige in the Prayer Book, ‘ We 
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bless tliee . . . for tiiiiie inestimable love in the re<lemptioti 

of the world bv out Lord Jesus Christ;’” and he broke forth 

■' . 

into thanksgiving- for the mercy, “ the unbounded, the unmerited 
love,” displayed towards him, in having the Christian doctrine 
brought home to his heart. When Mr. S. Iloare entered the 
room where he lay, Mr. Bii.xton fixed his eyes upon him and em¬ 
phatically said, “ Sam ! I only wish you were as ill as I am !” 
Wlien he recovered, he explained that he so greatly felt the 
effect upon his own mind, that he could not but wish his com¬ 
panion to share in tlie advantage. Agtiin and again he declared 
liow glad and thankful ho was for his illness, and, at the same 
time, how anxious he felt lest the impression it hatl made upon 
him slioidd become effaced. 

After his recovery he thus writes to Earlham : — 

“ Pt‘rhai)S yon might think that your letters vvern not sufficiently 
valued hy me if they remained uniiotieed ; th(‘y were btfth truly wel¬ 
come, especially where they described your feelings at the pros|)ect ol 
ihe termination (I earnestly hope only the earthly termination) of our 
lOng and faithful union. My vtife tells me that she said in her letter 
that 1 rnonrioned yf’U all in niy illness. This \\as but a languid de¬ 
scription of tite extent and force of love I felt towards yon, and of gra¬ 
titude to you, to whom I owe so great a portion of all that has been 
pleasant to me in my {)ast life, and perhaps much of that which was 

consolatory to me at that awful but liappy period. C-calls it a 

chastisement, but I never felt it as such. 1 looked upon it when I was 
at the worst (and have not yet ceased to do so) as a gift, and a blessing, 
and the choi(‘Cst of niy possessions. Wlieri 1 was too weak to move or 
s})t^k, my mind and heart were at full work on these meditations, and 
niy only lamentation was tiiat I could not feci suilieieiiily glad or grate¬ 
ful for the mercy, as unbounded as unmerited, which 1 cxficricnced. 
This mercy was, to know the sins of my past life, that the best actions 
of it were but dust and ashes, and good fur nothing; that, hy the 
righteous doom of the law, I stood convicted and eondcnincd ; but that 
full and sufficient satisfaction had already been made by Him who came 
to save sinners; and such was the case and confidence with which this 
conviction inspired me, that death was not attended with a terror.” 

Fifteen years afterwards * he thus refers to the jp[ipre.ssions 
made upon his mind during this illiiass. “ It was tfien,” he 
says, that some clouds in my mind were dispersed; aud from 

• Cromer, 1828. * 
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tlfat day to this, whatever reason I may have had to distrust my 
own salvation, I have never been harassed by a doubt respecting 
our revealed religion.” As his health and strength returned, he 
engaged with increased earnestness in supporting various bene¬ 
volent societies, especially the Bible Society; and his common¬ 
place books during the years 1813—1816 .are chiefly filled with 
memoranda on this subject. He came prominently forward in 
the controversy between the supporters of the Bible Society and 
those who united with Dr. Marsh * in opposing it. 

Thest occupations filled up the short intervals of leisure 
afforded by his close attention to business; and while he con¬ 
tinued to reside at the breweiy few events occurred to vary his 
life. Some glimpses into the state of his mind are given in the 
following letters:— 

“ Sjtifnlfielfls, DecemLor 25, 1813. 

“ # * I have often observed the advantage of having some 

fixed settling time in pecuniary affairs. It gives an up])ortiinity of 
ascertaining the balance of losses and gains, and of seeing where we 
have succeeded and wdicrc failed, and what errors or neglects have 
caused tfie failure. * 

“ Now, 1 thought, why not balance the mind in the same way— 
observe our progress, and trace to their source our mistakes and over¬ 
sights ‘t* And what better time for this than Christmas-day followed 
by Sunday ? And what better employment of those days ? So it was 
fixed ; and consequently I refused invitation after invitation—to Upton 
Doughty Street, Plashet, IIanij)8tead, Cocrgcshall, and Clifton. Am 
now for a Iiislory of my day. After breakfast I read, attentively, the 
1st of St. Peter, with some degree of that spirit with which I always 
wish to study the Scriptures. To me, at least, the Scriptures are 
nothing without prayer; and it is sometimes surprising to me w'liut 
beauties they unfold, how' much even of worldly wisdom they contain, 
and how they arc stamped with the clear impression of truth, when read 
under any portion of this influence; ttnd without it how unmoving they 
appear. 

“ I also read Cooper's first Practical Sermon, the text—* What is a 
man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ? * 
This is a sulyect which, of all others of the kind, most frequently 
engages my fhoughts. * • ♦ Well, I went to church : 

we ha<l oiib of Mr. Pratt’s best sermons, and I stayed the Communion. 
I could not but feci grateful to see so many j»erstms who at least Iiad 


« 


* Afterwards Bishop of Peterborough. 
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some serious thoughts of religion—especially that Charles and his wife 
were of the number, and 1 may add, that I was also. I am not so 
ignorant of myself as to think that 1 have made any snitabic advances. 
No. Every day’s experience is a sufficient antidote against any such 
flattering delusion; for every day I see, and have reason to condemn, 
the folly, the insanity which immerses me—the whole of my mind and 
powers—in so trifling a portion of their interest as this world contains. 
But yet 1 feel it an inestimable blessing to have been conducted to the 
precincts and the threshold of tnitli, and to have some desires, vague 
and ineffectual as they arc, after better things. 

“ In the evening 1 sat down, in a business-like manner, to mental 
arcount. In casting up the incidental blessings of the year, I found 
none to compare with my illness: it gave such a life, sucli^a reality and 
nearness, to iny prospects of futurity; it told me, in language so con¬ 
clusive and intelligible, that here is not my abiding city. It expounded 
so powerfully the Scriptural <loctrine of Atonement, by showing what 
the award of my fate must be, if it depended upon my oj} ii merits, and 
w hat that love is which offers to avert condemnation by the merits of 
another: in short, my sickness has bc0n a source of ha]>pincss to me in 
every way.” 

In the autumn*of the following' year he again al1ude.s to that 
one religious subject which most frequently engaged his 
thoughts.” After speaking of the death of his early friehd, 
John Gurney, as “a loss hardly admitting of consolation,” he 
adds,— 

But it is surely from the shortness of our vision that we dwell so 
frequently on the loss of those who arc dear to us. Are they gone to 
a*better home? Shall we follow them? These arc questions of 
millions and millions of centuries. The former is but a question of a 
few years. When I converse with these considerations, I cannot 
express what I think of the stupendous folly of myself and the rest of 
mankind. If the case could be so transposed, that our worldly busi¬ 
nesses and jtleasurcs were to last for ever, and our religion were to 
produce effects only for a few years, then, indeed, our, at least my, 
dedication of heart to present concerns would be reasonable and 
prudent; then 1 might justify the many hours and anxious thoughts 
devoted to the former, and might say to the latter, * Tihe few inter- 
rupted moments and wandering, unfixed thoughts 1 spare you, are as 
much as your transitory nature deserves.’ « « • 

alas! how is it that as children of this world we arc wisen than as 
children of light ? ” 
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•In the summer of the year 1815 he removed from London to 
a house at I^'orth End, Hampstead, that his children, now four 
in number, miy^ht have the benefit of country air. U’he following 
extract is from his common-place book :— 

“ North End, Sunday, August 6, 1815. 

‘‘Being too unwell to go to church, I have spent the iiioriiing (with 
occasional wanderings in the fields) in reading and pondering ii])On the 
Bible; viz. St. James’s and St. John's epistles. How much sound 
wisdom and practical piety in the first, how devout and holy a spirit 
breathes through the second !—the one exposing, with a master’s hand, 
the infirmities, the temptations, and the delusions of man; the other, 
evidencing the love he teaches, seems of too celestial a spirit to mingle 
much with human affairs, and perpetually reverts to the source of his 
consolation and hope : with him, Christ is all in all, the sum and sub¬ 
stance of all his exhortations, the beginning and end of every chapter. 

“ I now sit down to recall some marked events w'hich have lately 
happened. Ffrst then, Friday, July 7th, W'as an extraordinary day to 
me. In the morning I ascertained that all the hopes wc had indulged 
of large }>rofits in business were false. We were sadly disappointed, 
for 1 went to town itt the morning sonic thousands of pounds richer in 
my own estimation than 1 returned at night. This Was my first trial; 
next, about nine o’clock, a dreadful explosion of gunpowder t/iok place 
in a house adjacent to the brewery; eight lives were lost, and great 
damage done. For a long time it seemed beyond hope to expect to 
keep the fire from the premises. The morning changed me from 
affluence to competence, and the evening was likely to have converted 
competence into poverty. 

“ 'i'o finish all, at night my house was robbed. This, if w’e had 
heard it, might have seriously alarmed my wife, in her present delicai^ 
state of health. Ilow' easily can I bear the transitions of fortune, and 
see without murmuring, and even with cheerfulness, my golden hopes 
blighted ! but ‘ bitter indeed, and intimately keen,’ would any wound be 
that affected her. 1 have often repeated these lines of Shaksjiearc :— 

-- * Steep me in poverty to the very lips, 

Give to captivity me and my utmost hopes, 

1 still can find in some part of my soul 
A drop of patience— 

But there, where I have garner'd up my heart,' Ac. 

“ On tigs following Tuesday I went to Weymouth, and found the 
afiiiirs of a friend, in whom I am sincerely interested, in a very bad 
state. T^is is to me a subject of much anxiety ; but on my return home 
1 hud another and a deeper trial. I found that it was necessary to in* 
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vcstigate-’s business, which seems involved in much difficulty. 

These two events together have been very mortifying to me, but I [lavc 
endeavoured to meet them with submissive fortitude. Yet 1 find that I 
can suficr my own misfortunes with comparative indidercncc, but cannot 
sit so easily under the misfortunes of those that are near to me; but in 
this 1 hope to improve, and to be enabled to look upon trials, in what¬ 
ever fonn they appear, as visitations from the merciful hand of God. 
I hope my late uneasinesses have not been entirely throw-n away upon 
me. They have brought me to feel the poverty and unsteadfastness of 
all human possessions, and to look upon life as a flower that fallcth, 
while the grace and the fashion of it perisheth—as a vapour that ap- 
peareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away. It has made me too 
(though still sadly deficient) more earnest and more frequent in my 
appeals and entreaties to God, that he would give me his wisdom to 
direct me, and his strength to sup[)ort me ; and, above all, that he would 
emancipate my heart from the shackles of the flesh, and fix my hopes 
beyond all that is in the w’orld, * the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, 
and the pride of life.’ Turn my heart to thee, O LorJ; make me to 
fed, daily and hourly to feel, as'well as know—to act upon the per¬ 
suasion, as well as to be persuaded—that only in thee I can rest in peace, 

and only in thy service 1 can act w'ith wisdom.” 

« 

‘ TO MRS. BUXTON, AT EARLIIAM. 

“ IIam 2 ).stcii(l, Sunday, Oct. 29, 1815. 

* • # <t j jiave all the week set my mind on writing to you to¬ 

day, but this is not the only temptation that operates at present, for if 1 

have not your company I must have-’s, who is in the next room 

and seems very desirous of improving my Sunday by edifying converse 
on shooting. 1 have been quite comfortable since I returned to tow'n, 
found things in tolerable order, and have been as busy as a bee. I do 
not know w'hen I have had so many things of some importance to 
manage, or when T have spent my time in business more to my satisfac¬ 
tion. My mind and heart have been instantly engaged in it, and I have 
thought as little of shooting, since I returnitsd to business, as I did of 
business while I was shooting. 1 know you would not like the unsettle¬ 
ment of the plan I have in my head; which is, after a few years, to live 
somewhere quiet in the country, and go to town for one week in a month. 

I think that with strict, unsparing rules, this is all that wtfUld be neces¬ 
sary : the unsettlemcnt would be no objection to me, for I £o not find 
that change from one employment to another quite different produces it; 
and I fancy that I could brew one hour, study mathematics the next, 
shoot the third, and read poetry the fourth, without allowing any one, of 
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thoee pursuits to interfere with the others. This habit of full engage¬ 
ment of the mind has its advantages in business and other things, but is 
attended with this serious disadvantage, that it immerses the mind so 
fully in its immediate object, that there is no room for thougl|ts of 
higher importance and more real moment to creep in. I feel this con¬ 
tinually,—the hours and horn’s that I spend in utter forgetfulness of that 
which I well know to be the only thing of importance. How very great 
a portion of one’s life there is, in w'hich one might as w'cll be a 
heathen! ” 

“ Spitalfielcls, Nov. 1, 1815. 

“ I went this evening to a general meeting of the adult school. I was 
very imieli interested by it, and made a speech, which W’as received with 
shouts, nay, roars of applause! The good that has already been done 
is quite extraordinary: exclusive of one hundred and fifty persons w’ho 
have improved in reading, eighty-nine, who did not know their letters, 
can now read well. We hud five exhibited, and their performance was 
grand; but the efleet upon their /u’es is still better than on their /<7c- 
ratvre. Then we had a variety of fine spccelies. 1 do not much 
admii'c meetings of ladies and goiillemen, hut the ti’adesmeu speaking to 
the mechanics is a treat to me: first, it is so entertaining to hear them, 
such sublimity, such grandeur, such superfine images; one fine fellow 
harvested a rich crop of corn off a inujostic oak, arid the simile was 
received with a hurst of applause. Hut if this is entertaining, jlhc zeal 
and warmth with which they s])eak and net is very interesting; and I 
really j)rcfer their blundering heartiness to the cool and chaste per- 
fornjanccs of more erudite orators.” 

Writing in February, 1816, after being etigaged at a distance 
from home in settling the affairs of some near connexions— 

" “ So ends my history; and I ought, and I do feel thankful that cir-* 

cumstances have made me the instrument of doing some good, and 
communicating so much pleasure there. I found them all sad, and 1 
believe they each felt that my visit had been a kirirt of blessing. So far, 
so good ; but do not imagine that I take the credit, or am elated at my 
ow’n achievements. I have felt thankful to bo the agent, but 1 do not 
forget that I am only the agent. I often w^ondcr at the slow progress I 
have made of lute years in religion, but in this one respect I feel differ¬ 
ent. I see the hand of a directing Providence in the events of life, the 
lesser as well ys the greater; and this is of great importance to me, for 
the belief tljpt your actions, if attempted aright, are guided and directed 
by sujiorior wisdom, is to me one of the 'greatest inducements to prayer, 
and I do ,^hink that the little trials 1 have met with have materially 
contributed to produce with me a habit of prayer.” 
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Long before that period, to wliich he, at least, referred •his 
first real acquaintance with the truths of Christianity, the pecjuliar 
features of his disposition had been cast in strong and permanent 
relief; and the religious acts of his mind are deeply stamped with 
the fashion of its native character. It possessed one element which 
beyond all others gave shape to the development of his religious 
principles. This was his power of realising the conceptions of 
his mind and imagination with scarcely less force and vividness 
than that wdiich realised external objects. Thus he grasped the 
idea of a future state, not with a mere passive belief, but with a 
strong effective conviction, as a matter of fact of startling plain¬ 
ness, and which gave him to a remarkable degree a consciousness 
of the hollow vanity of all earthly pleasures and interests. But 
w'hat chiefly marked his religious character was the absolute 
ciiildlike confidence with which he clung to the guiding hand of 
his heavenly Father, wherever his path might lie.* There was, in 
fact, no event in his life which he did not attribute to His 
immediate direction. “I <lo not want,” he said, “to have 
religion proved to me: a superintending Brovidence is clear to 
demonstration.' There is a proof of it,” holding out his hand, 
and shewing how perfect was its inechanism. I'liis led to a con¬ 
stant habit of communicating his cares to his heavenly Father. 
“Prayer is throwing up the heart to God continually,” he said, 
“not always using words, but easting up the thoughts to Him. 
Everything leads me to prayer, and 1 always find it answered, 
both in little and great things.” When anticipating that a ma- 
<terial improvement would take place in his circumstances, his 
prayers w'cre constant and fervent that the proposed advantage 
shotild not be granted hin), unless it would be good for him and 
his family. “ If i#l»e denied me,” he observed, “ I can only say 
and feel that I still thank Go<l; and if it is appointed for me, I 
am sure it will be safe and good. I am as easy to leave it as if 
it concerned only a 5/. note.” No one that ever attended his 
family prayers could avoid being struck by the intense earnest¬ 
ness with which he poured out his feelings upon his public under¬ 
takings before God. lie spread the subject before Him, wrestling 
with Him in prayer for aid and guidance; and thougK he spared 
no exertions of his own, he always felt that God alone^ould give 
the increase. Nor when success tiad followed his efforts did he 
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forget Him from whom that success had been derived. Indeerl, 
he hq.bitually received the will of God, not only with submission, 
but thankfulness. 

Agaiiv, and again, and again, in his papers of religious medi¬ 
tations, does he recur to tfie different events of his life, and trace 
with grateful pleasure the moulding hand of Providence. TJie 
clusters of mercies received ” are enumerated repeatedly in care¬ 
ful detail, and his appointment to the advocacy of the oppressed 
and neglected is always included as a source of deep thankfulness 
and wonder that such as he should have been permitted thus to 
labour in his IVIastc'r’s service. Tiiis strong reliance on the 
presiding care of God grew' with him year by year, as his expe¬ 
rience widened, and he loved to count up the instances in wdiicli, 
as he firmly believed, he had seen the ways of himself and others 
directed by the hands of l*rovidence to its own great ends. An 
unfinished paper detailing variou-s providential escapes he had met 
with, refers, after alluding to many earlier ones, to one that oc¬ 
curred in the winter of 1815 :— 

“ Mr. Hack and I,” he says, “ went into the brcwvry to survey tlic 
rcjiairs which were going on ; wc W'crc standing upon u plunk, with only 
room for two, face to face ; we changed places in order that I ini^ht sur¬ 
vey a spot to which he was directing my attention ; his hat was on, I 
was uncovered : us soon as we had changed places, several bricks fell 
from the roof, and one struck his head ; his hat in some measure averted 
the blow, but ho ncvi^r r<‘Covorcd the injury, and died shortly afterwards 
of an oppression on the brain.” 

* TO josiirii JOHN gurney', esq. 

'‘llampatef^ April 12, 1816. 

“It is very true that 1 have been worried of late, but not about the 
Malt Tax, for that is only a question of profit, one that 1 could not rc> 
gulatc, and I find no disposition in my mind to regret what is irreme¬ 
diable. 'I'ho thing which has given nle uneasiness is the discovery of 
a hat 1 consider errors in the management of the department of the 
brewery which has fallen to me lately { and these errors I am deter¬ 
mined to cure, j Now this involves much labour—but labour I do not 
regard—und^ some anxiety, considering my inexperience upon many 
points connected with it; but I cannot say that I have felt this mtich. 
The true cfusc of my disquietude arises from a certain feature in my own 
mind, whiclf I can hardly describe; a kind of unregulated ardour, in 
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any pursuit which ajipcars to me to be of great importance, which tvkes 
captive all my faculties, and binds them down to that pursuit, and will 
not let them or me rest till it is accomplished. I hate tliis; it is so un- 
jilcasant to wake, and to go to sleep, with your head full of vats and 
tubs ; and 1 disapprove it more than 1 hate it. No man, 1 think, can 
have more abstract conviction of the folly and futility of such enguge> 
nient of4ieart upon objects so utterly trifling and undurable. 1 see that 
it is an infirmity: I deeply feel that it chokes the good seed, and is a 
most pernicious weed, and I feel the breaches that it makes in niy own 
quiet: yet so much am I its slave, that it will intnidc into the midst of 
juch reflections, and carry me ofl‘ to my next g}le.* How sincerely I 
do often wish that I could direct this fervent energy about temporals 
into its proper channel—tliat 1 could be as warm about things of infinite 
importance, as I am about dust ami aslie<i! 

“ If I cannot accomplish this, I wish we could divide it—T keep half 
for my business, and give you half for \ our book.f How can you, my dear 
brother, be languid and spiritless, witli such a thing before yon, and with 
such a capacity for doing it excellently ? \iv yon iiof ashamed that I 
should he more anxious about making 'rt'*“ than you are about 
making Christians? At it, my dear Jell, v! at it with vigour; but 
when you find your mind iinsuitcil Jbr it, write me another letter, for 
the last was a grt^at pleasure to 

, “ Your atlectionale brother, 

“ T. I'. HUXTON.” 


* A “ gj'le ” is the technical name for a brewing. 

t C)n the ‘Evidences of the Christian Religion.' Sec the Works cf 
Joseph John Gurney. 
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CHAPTER V. 

1816, 1817. 

Adventure with a Mad Dog — Distress in Spitalfields — Mr. Buxton's 
Speech — Letters — Establishment of Prison Discipline Society — Death 
of Charles Buxton — Journey on the Continent — Letters — Incident at 
the Brewery — Book on Prison Discipline. 

An incident which occurred during the summer of 1816 is thus 
mentioned by Mr. Ruxton in a letter to his wife, who fortunately 
was absent at the time:— 

“Spitalfields, July 15, 1816. 

“ As you must hear the story of our dog Priiieo, I may as well tell 
it you. On Tliursday morning, when 1 got on my horse at S. Uoare’s, 
David told me that there was something the matter with Prince, that 
he had killed the cat, an<l almost kilh'd the new dog, and had bit at 
him and Elizabeth. 1 ordered him to be tied up and taken cure of, and 
then rode off to town. When I got into Ilarnjjstcad, I saw Prince 
covered with mnd, and running furiously, and biting at every tiling. I 
suw him bite at least a dozen dogs, two boys, and a man. 

Of course I was exceedingly alarmed, being persuaded he was mad. 
I tried every effort to stop him or kill him, or to drive him into some 
outhouse, but in vain. At last he sprang up at a boy, and seized liiin 
by the breast; happily I was near him, and knocked him off with iny 
whip. He then set off towards London, and I rode by his side, waitings 
for some opjiortunity of stopping him. 1 continually spoke to him, but 
ho paid no regard to coaxing or scolding. Yon may suppose 1 was se¬ 
riously alarmed, dreading the immense mischief he might do, having 
seen him do so much in the few preceding minutes. 1 was terrified at 
the idea of his getting into Camden Town and l^ondon, and at length 
considering that, if ever there was an occasion that justified a risk of life, 
this was it, I determined to catch him myself. Happily he ran up to 
Pryor’s gate, and I threw myself from my horse upon him, and caught 
him by the neck : he bit at me and struggled, but without effect, and 1 
succeeded in i^curing him, without his biting me. He died yesterday, 
raving mad.* 

Was there ever a more merciful escape ? Think of the children 
being gontf! I feel it most seriously, but I cannot now write more fully. 
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1 have not been at all nervous about it, though certainly rather low, 
occasioned partly by this, and partly by some other things. 

“ 1 do not feel much fit for our Bible meeting on Wednesday—but I 
must exert^^'self. 

“ P.S. jfttc me word whether Fowell has any wound on hisfingere, 
and if he has one made by the dog, let it be cut out immediately; mind, 
these are my positive orders.” 

He afterwards mentioned some particulars which he had 
omitted in this hurried letter. 

“ When I seized the dog,” he said, “ his struggles were so desjicrate 
that it seemed at first almost impossible to hold him, till 1 lifted him up 
in the air, when he was more easily managed, and I contrived to ring 
the bell. 1 was afraid that the foam, which was pouring from his 
mouth in his furious eftbrts to bite me, might get into some scratch, and 
do me injury; sow'ith great difficulty I hold him with one hand while I 
put the other into my pocket and forced on my glove ;«then I did the 
same W'ith my other hand, and at last the gardener opened the door, 
saying, ‘ What do you want? ’ ‘ I’ve brought you a mad dog,* replied 

I; and telling him to get a strong chain, I walked into tlie yard, carry¬ 
ing the dog by hisgieek. I was determined not to kill him, as I thought, 
if he should prove nut to be mad, it W'oiild be a great satisfaction to the 
three pcreoiis whom he had bitten. I made the gardener, who was in 
a terrible fright, secure the collar round his nock and the other end 
of the chain to a tree, and then walking to its furthest range, with all 
my force, which was nearly exhausted bV his frantic struggles, I flung 
him away from me, and sprung hack, lie made a despemte bound 
after me, but finding himself foiled, he uttered the most fearful yell I 
Qver heard. All that day he did nothing but rush to and fro, champing 
the foam which gushed from his jaws; we threw him meat, and he 
snatched at it with fury, but instantly dropped it again. 

“ The next daygfi'hen 1 went to see him, I thought the chain seemed 
worn, so I pinned him to the ground between the prongs of a pitch¬ 
fork, and then fixed a much larger chain round his neck. When I 
pulled off the fork, he sjirang up and made a dash at me, which snapped 
the old chain in two. lie died in forty-eight hours from the time he 
went mad.” ^ 

He writes to his wife a day or tw'o afterwards :—« 

“ 1 shot all the dogs and drowned all the cats. The man find hoys 
w^ho were bitten are doing pn^tty well: their wounds were iipide^atcly 
attended to, cut, and burnt out. 
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Whut a terrible bitsincss it was! You must not scold me for the 
risk 1 ran; what I did I did from a conviction that it was my duty, and 
1 rtpver cun think that an over cautious care of self in circumstances 
where your risk may preserve others is so great a virtue as you seem to 
think it. 1 do believe that if I had shrunk from the dangec, and others 
had suHered in consequence, I should have felt more pain than I should 
have done had I received a bite.” 

The winter of 1816 set in ciarly, and with great severity ; the 
silk tnule was almost stagnant, and the weavers in Spitalfields, 
always trembling on the brink of starvation, were plunged into 
the deepest misery. It was increased by the constant influx into 
the parish of tl>e poorest class of London work-people, who could 
find no lodging elsewliere, A soup society had been long before 
established, but the flistress far exceeded the means provided for 
its alleviation. Under these circumstances it was determined to 
hold a peering on the subject at tlie Mansion House. Mr. 
Ibixton and Mr. Samuel IToare delayed their usual visit to Nor¬ 
folk, in order to explore and assist in relieving the sufiTerings of 
the Spitalfields poor. 

* 

TO 3IK.S. BUXTON, AT EARLHA3I. * 

“ Spitalfields, Nov. 5 , 1816. 

“ * * * S. *loarc and I came from Hampstead to attend a committee 
this morning, and afterwards visited the jwor. The wretchedness was 
great in(h'o<l, hut I felt most compassion for a poor old creature ot 
eighty, li\ing alone without a fire or bljnkct. She seemed quite l)e- 
wildercd by tlic si^ht of silver; her twilight of intellect w'as lost in grati¬ 
tude and aninzemerit. Poor old thing! that she, with all the infirmities of 
age, and without one earthly consolation, should look upon the prospect 
of a good meal us a cause of extravagant joy and real happiness, and 
that we, with the command of every comfort, in fiii: strength, without 
a bodily want, should ever repine at trifling discomforts, is, I hope, a 
lesson. We arc going to have a ])ublic meeting, and 1 trust a profitable 
one, for without a largo sup])ly of money we must suspend our opera¬ 
tions. George Kelt sent me 601. to-dar.'* 

** Spitalfields, November 22, 1816. 

“ I did notswritc to you yesterday because really I had not a moment's 
time; t i ^oniinittees and my own business occupy every moment. I 
had a pleasant join-noy up to town. I hud inncli upon my mind—-our 
conversatwn about the eclipse. The vastness of the creation is indet'd 
a ^ibjcct for meditation. * The heavens cicciaro the glory of Ilod, and 
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the firmament ahoweth .his handiwork.* * When 1 cmisider the stars 
which thou hast made, and the heavens which are the work of thy 
hands, what is man that thou art mindful of him ?* How truly do tht^so 
words describe the thoughts to which the vast spectacle of nature, 
e8i)ecially the heavenly bodies, rolling in their appointed orbits, give 
rise 1 What a sermon these are upon the mightiness of the Creator, 
and upon the insignificance of man! and yet that we, who are truly dust 
and nothingness, should have the presumption to defy the power of the 
Almighty, to resist his commands, and to place our whole souls and 
hearts upon that which he tells us is but vanity ; this is (if nothing else 
were) a demonstration that the heart of man is * deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked.* On the other hand, that a Being so 
infinitely great should condescend to invite us to our duty, and to call 
that duty his service, proves as strongly that he has crowned us with 
loving kindness and tender mercy. 

I am well, and our proceedings about the poor pros])cr;—but oh, 
my speech I W'hcn shall I be able to think of it ? I fear that I shall 
goto the meeting with it all in a jumble, and this would ha winked, as it 
would injure the good cause. 1 do try, I hope, not to mingle too much 
of self in my earnest desires for its success, and I am not forgetful of my 
usual resource in-difficulty—prayer. 

‘^1 am now g^iug to the workhouse. I shall reach Earlham on 
Tuesday. S. Hoare and Abraham Piastow W’ill be with me, and I hope 
the lattcr'will be treated w'ith deserved distinction, as he was for the 
first twelve years of my life the dearest friend 1 had.’* 

“ November 27, 1816. 

“ Well, our meeting went off capitally. I felt very flat, and did not 
go through the topics I meant to touch upon, and upon the whole con¬ 
sidered it as a kind of failure; but as I bad entreated that what was 
l^st might be dune, I did not feci at all disheartened, but, to my great 
surprise, all others took a very different sense of it. 

“ Tell dear Priscy I send her the ‘ Morning Chronicle,* that she may 
read Papa's speech, and 1 hope it will make her desirous of serving the 
poor,” 

A brief extract may be given from this speech. After men¬ 
tioning the causes which had produced, he says, “ a degree, an 
expanse of distress utterly beyond my powers to describe/’ he 
continues— 

I could detain you till midnight with the scenes we havc^witnessed. 
From these rough minutes which 1 hold in my band, taken on the spot, 
iiVthe very houses of the poor, drawn not from the Actions of a warm ima- 
^nation, but from scenes of actual life—from the sad realities before us, 
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I Could disclose to you a faithful though a faint picture of such desperate 
calamity and unutterable ruin, that the heart must be stony indeed that 
did not sicken at the sight. First, I would lead you to the roof of a 
ho«ise hardly deserving the name of a garret; there sat three human 
beings, each seventy years of age—each with the ghastly lineaments of 
famine; a few bricks were their only chair and their only table ; a little 
of our soup their only provision; a little straw and some shreds of an 
old coat their only bed 1 Next, I would show you a family of nine; the 
father disabled—the mother sickly—their furniture, their bed, their 
looms—every article of present use, the very implements of future labour, 
had been surrendered to the demands of hunger! I will not exhaust 
your feelings by furdier recitals of what has met our eyes, but hasten to 
a larger topic. ♦ • ♦ ♦ • 

** My l^rd, I feel more and more that I cannot do justice to the dis¬ 
tress. I wish I could prevail upon you to see it with your own eyes. 
Come when you please, select almost your own street, almost your own 
house in that sf|'cet, your own room in that house, and I undertake that 
in that room you W'ill find a proof that our picture is faint and feeble. 
Come amongst us, and w'e will show you the father of a large family, 
whom w’c found in the act of pulling down his stove, to exchange it for 
food. The dread of future cold was less violent tl^n the cravings or 
immediate hunger. Come by day, and wc will lead you to a widow in 
the last stage of illness, yet—the only blanket of the dying wretch has 
been sent to procure bread ! Come by night, and we will show you the 
baskets and the sheds of our markets filled with these WTctched crea¬ 
tures—there they find their nightly lodging, and there amongst its scraps 
and refuse they pick out their daily food. * * In ordinary times the 
poor arc the best friends of the poor. There is (and happy is it) a 
sympathy in afllicdon (we find it as a ray of light amid the gloom), ^ 
* fellow-feeling in distress, a kind of benefit society to which all the 
wretched arc free,—a society not indeed enrolled and registered by Act 
of Parliament, but by higher authority, and with more awful sanction, 
by the instincts which Providence has implanted in the human heart; 
but this is a virtue for better times. The poor man can hardly support 
himself, and therefore can hardly assist others. 1 do not mean to say 
that he does not. We have met with instances which have exalted our 
respect for human nature—instances which recall the widow recorded in 
the New Testament, who * out of her want gave all her living—and 
the widow ofsSarepta in the Old Testament, whose whole possession 
was ’ a handful of meal in a barrel, and a drop of oil in a cruse,’ yet she 
was willing to share them with the afflicted stranger. But if this prove 
that the popr are not bereft of every ordinaiy support, is it not a lesson 
to Its ? If the poor man who Is obliged to dbny his unsatiated appe- 
* i e2 
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titcs,—who, having divided sufficient from his only loaf to support life, 
hut not to satisfy hunger, hides the remainder for the next day’s meal,— 
if lie yet find some place for mercy in his soul, and, miserable himself, 
is yet impelled to share his remaining crust with the more miserable,— 
if the strong impulse of humanity urges him to so dear a sacrifice, does 
it not teach the man who is clothed in soft raiment and fares sumptuously 
every day, to give something more than the crumbs that fall from his 
tabic to the wretchedness that surrounds his gate ? But why this sufic- 
rior mercy in the poor? Because he has learned it in the school of 
atflietiun. lie knows what it is to want bread, and this has opened his 
heart and enlivened his aflbetions for those who are exposed to the 
rigour of the season and the craving ini])ortunities of hunger; but thq 
rich man cannot feci this. He can experimentally know nothing of- 
what it is, when the jioor man, willing to strain every nerve in labour, 
is denied the crnployincnt which might stanch the tears of his wife and 
appease the cries of his children,—when, like the wretch 1 have men¬ 
tioned, he is willing to siificr, if he might sufier alone, f^rm against his 
own affiictiuns, but, when he looks around him, sunk to the etfcininacy 
of tears.” 

He niig-lit fairly be surprised by the universal attention 
which this speejeh received. Nothing could be more coin- 
meiidato^ry than the mention made of it in the newspapers; 
and letters of congratulation poured in from all sides. One 
from Mr. Wilberforce, the first wTitten by him to Ids future ally 
and successor, may be deemed almost prophetic. 

“ Keu.siiigton Gore, November 28, 1816. 

“ My dear Sir,—1 must in three words express the real pleasure 
U'ith which I have both read and heard of your successful efibrt on 
Tuesday last, in behalf of the liungry and the naked. * * * But I can¬ 
not claim the merit of being influenced only by regard for the Spitalficlds 
sufrercr.s, in the pleasure I have received from your performances at the 
meeting. It is partly a selfish feeling, for I anticipate the success of 
the efforts which I trust you will one day make in other instances, in an 
assembly in which I trust we ^hall be fellow-labourers, both in the 
motives by which we are actuated, and in the objects to which our 
exertions will be directed. 

“ I am, my dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

“ W. VVjrflKBFORCE.” 

The speech reappeared in publications of the most tvidely dif¬ 
ferent character. It was republished by the Spitalfiel(l| Benevo¬ 
lent Society, as the best means of creating sympathy with their 
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eToertions; it was republished by Hone and the democrats, as the 
be^ statement of the miseries permitted under the existing 
government; and it was republished by tlie friends of that go¬ 
vernment, “ because,” said they, “ it forms so beautiful a con¬ 
trast to the language of those wretched demagogues, whose in¬ 
famous doctrines would increase the evils they affect to deplore.” 

“ By this one meeting at the Mansion House,” says the r«'port 
of the Sj)italfields Benevolent Society, “ 43,369/. were raised.” 
Two days after it had been held, Lord Sidmouth sent fur Mr. 
Buxton, to inform him, that the Prince had been so pleased 
by the spirit and temper of the meeting, and so strongly felt the 
claims that had been urged, that he had sent them 5000/.” 

Witli these exertions for the poor around him, Mr. Buxton’s 
public career may be said to have commenced. He was now 
launched upon that stream of Labour for the good of others, 
along which 'his course lay for the remainder of his life. His 
letters .<ihow the eagerness t)f his desire to be employing his ener¬ 
gies in warring against the evils around him. **’ I want to be 
living in a higher key,” he remarked, “ to do some good before 
I die.” I Iks pray'ers were incessant that God would employ 
him as an instrument of spreading his kingdom, and of doing 
good to mankind. He had great delight in the service of his 
Lord and Muster; nor did he ever forget to thank God wiili 
deep gratitude wlieu any opportunity, however trifling, was 
afforded him of exerting himself for others. To one of his 
relations, who had entered upon a benevolent undertaking which 
. required considerable personal sacrifices, he writes,— “ 

” For niy luirt, I cannot lament for and pity those who make great 
Sacrifices in compliance with conscience; such dedication of self is, in 
my view, much more a matter of envy. Assuredly, if w'c could look at 
such sacrifices throughout their whole extent, in their consequences licj'c 
to others, and hereafter to ourselves, wc should perceive that the per¬ 
mission to be so engaged is a privilege of inestimable value. I uni 
certain that yon arc only actuated by a conviction of duty, and shall 1 
repine and grieve because you arc enabled to follow so high a director. 
Or shall I n^t rather heartily rejoice that you are called to such a 
service, nn4 that the call is not resisted ? I often think of those versos 
in the Acts, ‘ rejoicing that they wore counted worthy to suffer shame 
for his na^c; and daily in the Temple, and in every house, they ceiiscd 
not to teach and to preach Jesus Christ.’ And so I am half i^ined to 
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envy you, and more than half to wish that, somehow or other, I wtro 
as well engaged.’* 

It was no part of hia character to indulge in vague desires 
witliout a bold struggle for their accomplishment. Having done 
what he could in relieving the miseries of his poor neighbours, 
he soon entered upon a wider field of benevolence. 

One day, while walking past Newgate with Mr. Samuel 
lloare, their conversation turned upon the exertions of their 
sister-in>law Mrs. Fry, and her companions, for the improvement 
of the prisoners within its walls; and this suggested the idea of 
employing themselves in a similar manner. They soon entered 
into communication with Mr. William Crawford, Jfr. Peter 
Bedford, and other gentlemen, who were also anxious to improve 
the condition, at that time deplorable to the last degree, of the 
English gaols. 

Tlie exertions «f Mrs. Fry and her associates had prepared the 
way; public attention had been drawn to the subject; and in 
1816 the Society for the Reformation of Prison Discipline was 
formed. In tl^p list of the committee, Mr. Buxton’s name 
stands between those of Dr. Lushington and Lord Suffield (then 
the Iloif. E. Ilarborrl), both of whom were afterwards so closely 
associated with him in the attack upon negro slavery. 

On January the 5th, 1817, he writes from Hampstead to 
Mrs. Buxton,— 

“ After I had written to you yesterday, I went with Peter Bedford 
and Charles on a visit to Newgate. I saw four poor creatures who arc 
ft) be executed on Tuesday next. Poor things 1 God have mercy on • 
them! The sight of them was sufficient for that day. 1 felt no further 
inclination to examine the prison. It has made me long much that my 
life may not pass quite uselessly; but that, in some shape or other, I 
may assist in checking and diminishing crime and its consequent misery. 
Surely it is in the power of all to do something in the service of their 
Master; and surely I among the rest, if I were now to begin and 
endeavour, to the best of my capacity, to serve Him, might be the 
means of good to some of my feliow-crcatures. This capacity is, I feel, 
no mean talent, and attend^ with no inconsiderable resj^nsibility. I 
must pray that I may at length stir myself up, and be cni(||>lcd to feel 
•omewhat of the real spirit of a missionary, and that 1 may devote 
myself, my induence, my time, and, above all, my affections, to the 
honour God, and the happiness of man. My musion in evidently not 
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aftroad, but it is not less a mission on that account. 1 feel that 1 may 
joivney through life by two very different paths, and that the time is now 
come for choosing «hich 1 will pursue. 1 may go on, as 1 have been 
going on, not absolutely foigetful of futurity, nor absolutely devoted to 
it. I may get riches and repute, and gratify my ambition, and do some 
good and more evil; and, at length, 1 shall find all my time on earth 
cx])emU‘d, and in retracing my lifb I shall sec little but occasions lost, 
and capacities misapplied. The other is a path of more labour and less 
indulgence. I may become a real soldier of Christ; I may feci that I 
have no business on earth but to do his will and to walk in his ways, 
and I may direct every energy I have to the service of others. Of these 
paths, I know which 1 would most gladly choose; ‘ but what I would, 
that I do not; but what I liate, that do I.* In short, the cares, and 
the pleasures, and the business of this world choke the good seed, and 
we are |)or|)ctually deceived. We would sow to the spirit, and we sow 
to the flesh; we desire heaven, and wo arc chained to earth.** 

He now bfgan to entertain thoughts of entering Parliament, 
and at the election of February, 1817, he went down to Wey¬ 
mouth, at the invitation of Mr. W. Williams, to stand on the 
same interest. He did not, however, offer himself as a can¬ 
didate. • 

In his speech to the electors he thus stated his reasons for 
withdrawing:— 

“ I am not connected with any political party. Should I on any 
future occasion be sent by you to the House of Commons, I will dili¬ 
gently examine every question that comes before me. I will zealously 
seek for truth. IVhcn 1 think the Minister right, he shall have my vote; 
but only then. I am happy to have an opportunity of declaring here a 
maxim which I imbibed early in life—>a maxim to which I owe but littlh, 
perhaps, as it has already exdudcd me from the House of Commons, but 
a maxim w'hich I still revere, and by which I will still be guided—cither 
to enter that House free and independent in the widest sense of the 
terms, or never to enter that House.** * 

“ Weymouth, Feb. 1817. 

' 1 am far from regretting that I came, as 1 do not doubt it will 

secure me an independent scat next election: that word ' independent * 
has been the obstacle upon this occasion. I intend to sfiend a good 
portion of the next two years in preparation for tho House. I hope 1 
shall either do good, or receive pleasure, when I get there: as yet, I 
have had in politics neither one nor the other. 1 am pining for home: 
nothing mits mo worse than this kind of busy leisure; too much to do 
ty have time to myself, and too little to do to occupy my time^’ 
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IJainpsti'.'id, Apiil 5* 

“ Last Sunday I was at Fukcnliam, with Charles, who is very urivjcll. 
(Jod grant he may recover i I have much to thank God about with re¬ 
gard to him, his increased and increasing piety and seriousness. Formy- 
scH ! sometimes tear my treasure is too much in my business, it is too much 
iny amusement, tho topic to which I turn with pleasure. South says, 
‘ Whatsoever a man accounts his treasure, that he places his whole 
delight in: it entertains his eye, refreshes his fancy, feeds his thoughts, 
and affords him a continual feast.* God grant that I may so meditate 
in his law, and so dwell within the walls of his spiritual temple, that lie, 
and my duties towards Him, may be my chief tlclight.** 

Soon afterwards he became absorbed in anxiety about bis 
brother Charles, who had shown symptoms of a detdinc, which 
at length proved fatal. A more grievous calamify could 
scaicely have befallen Mr. Buxton. Though their characters 
stood far apart, the two brothers had some points j)f strong and 
endearing resemblance. The lively gladness of lieait wliich 
threw a constant sunshine over the countenance of the vourijrer, 
would often relfix the graver brow of the elder brother; 
and, indeed, though the pressure of care and business gave Air. 
Buxton an habitually grave aspect, and though it was a part of 
his character to he so absorbed by the pursuit he had in hand 
ns to seem abstracted, vet there w'os in him throughout life a 
vein of playfulness which sliow'Cil itself often when least ex¬ 
pected. Kvcri when he himself vvas somewhat silent and op¬ 
pressed, he courted the cheerfulness of others, and delighted in 
it. But the friend that could best enliven him was lost when 
his brother sunk into the grave. 

TO MRS. RU.KTOX. 

“ W'cynioulli, .fuly 4, 1817. 

“ My dearest VVife,—How difRcidt it is to pour out all the feelings 
of this day; memorable as it will bo to me, for as bitter piin on the 
one hand, and as strong and joyful (rratitude on tho other, as ever I 
passed through I After such a tinnult of feelings, 1 am now rpiitc dull 
and confused, hardly crediting that it is anything biitu dream, or that he 
that was my earliest friend, and so very near my heart, and ^ilh whom tho 
ties of friendship wore so exquisitely tender, should be passed aw’ay for 
ever, or rather fur the short period of this pilgrimage ; but if I feel tho 
ariof of having those ten thousand links of brotherhood snajipcfi asunder, 
I hope and I think that 1 do more strongly feel the strong and sufficient 
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consolations that surround us. Dear as he is to me (and tlicrc is an 
inexj)rcssiblc fondness over his memory), I would not recall him to 
earth. If this world be a state of probation, he has passed through it, 
and is, I am persuaded, with the Saviour on whom he depended. 1 
cannot say the satisfaction I feel in his state of mind of late—the 
deepest humility as to liim.cif, mixed with the fii-mcst confidence in the 
sufficient merits of Christ. ... I will now tell you events as they have 
passed. At Andover I found a letter from Anna, saying he was worse ; 
and that I might be too lute. 1 shall not easily forget the ride between 
Andover and Salisbury. I could only see the dark side, the deep and 
in'cparabic loss, and one chief joy of my life gone for ever. 'J’hc re¬ 
mainder of the journey to Dorrhester was rather anxious than anything 
else. I particularly desired to sec him once more, and I strongly hoped 
to have that comfort, but at Dorche.ster 1 hoard of his peaceful end. 
Poor dear fellow I Between that and Weymouth, after indulging for a 
short time in grounings for us who remain, I felt the deepest gratitude 
on his account. 1 was so happy in his fate, and so sensible of the all- 
righteous hand which directed it!. .. Infinitely beyond all, how mer¬ 
ciful and gladdening it is that those words, ‘in sure and certain hope of 
a blessed resurrection,’ arc not at all too strong to express iny convic¬ 
tions about him ! lie is Imund to the very inmost recesses of my .heart, 
when I rcoull and call up in my heart a thousand endearing recollec¬ 
tions, his tenderness towards me, his playful manner, his ready igympathy 
in ail that touched me, his nice sense of honour and delicate feeling. 
When all these rush into my mind (and they arc twined round all the 
events that arc Jiast), I should be a mourner indeed if 1 had not an 
unfailing sense of consolation, ‘a present help in time of ttoublc,’in 
the conviction of his happiness, and in the earnest hopo of being again 
restored to him, in a state free from the impurities and imperfections of 
this world. Oh! how I do long to take to the warning of his cxaii.pJd', 
to detach myself from the frailties and vanities of this world, to become 
a disciple and soldier of our Lord Jesus Christ, to remember ‘ righteous¬ 
ness, temperance, and the judgment to conic!’ and how I do feel that 
this admonition, like otiicr deep ones which I have had, may pass away, 
and that I may be one of those of whom it may be said, ‘ it would have 
been better for him never to have known the ways of righteousness 1’ 

“ llis being now in the land of Spirits before his Maker, and in tho 
company of his llcdeemcr, in whom he so fully believed, and whom ho 
loved, gives me a familiarity with death which I never experienced. 
There is, | have almost thought, a community and sameness of feeling 
between brothers which is only equalled by that between husband and 
wife. Oy! how I feci that this is gone 1 but 1 do not forget that 1 
have others left, who aro perhaps as dear to me, besides yourself, my 
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love. I went into the room by myself, wishing to return thanks, with 
his remains before me, for the inexpressible mercy displayed to him, and 
to pray that we who are left may be preserved from evil. 

** Martlia told me that Charles, on Tuesday, could not swallow; 
when she observed how sorry she was, he answered by r«f)cating the 
story of the Samaritan woman at the W'ell, and concluded by saying, 

* Though 1 cannot eat, and though I cannot drink, yet if 1 can but 
drink one glass of cold water at that living spring, 1 shall never thirst 
any more.’ 

** When somebody said to him, * We must repent and then we shall 
be forgiven by Christ,’ he said, * You begin at the wrong end: wc must 
first seek Christ, then He will give us repentance and forgiveness.’ lie 
was fully aware the last moment was approaching, and his soul seemed 
at times as if it were already in heaven. Send this to my aunt Gurney 
and Anna; with my dearest love to all.” 

« July (5, 1817. 

** If w'c only consider the loss wc have sustained, we must go mourn* 
ingall the daylong; if we consider the gain to him, it extracts the 
anguish from the wound. I cannot help following him in his present 
state, lie, with whose views and prospects, and feelings and joys, 1 
have rill within a few' days been so conversant, is now in a scene so new, 
so grand, so inex^)rc8sible, so infinitely beyond the rags and vanities of 
earth.”-*-** I do not expect to feel Charles’s funeral much,” he says in 
another letter; ** I have dwelt so much upon him as ascended to heaven, 
that I cannot, or rather do not, so very closely connect the idea of him 
and his remains. I mean, in committing t/tem to the earth, I do not 
feci as if I were committing Aim there.” 

Twenty years afterwards, in reviewing the leading occurrences 

his life, he thus refers to this event:— 

** I know of no tie, that of husband and wife excepted, which could ‘ 
bo stronger than the one which united Charles and me. Wc were what 
the lawyers call ‘ tenants in common ’ of everything. He was, I think, 
the most agreeable person I ever knew. A kind of original humour 
played about his conversation. It was not wit; it w'as anything rather 
than that S{>ccie8 of humour which provokes loud laughter; it was not 
exactly naivetd, though that comes nearest to it; it was an intellectual 
playfulness w'hich provided for every hour, and extracted from every 
incident a fund of delicate merriment, lie died at Weymouth in the 
year 1817;—and thou knowest, O Lord, and thou only,*how deeply 1 
loved, nnd how long and how intensely I lamented him.” * 

His brother’s widow and children were the objects of his 
tender care. He took a house for them near his own fit IJamp* 
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Btecid, and as his brother-in-law, Mr. Samuel Hoare, resided in 
the ;saiiie place, the three families became united in habits of the 
closest intercourse. 

In tlic winter of 1817, Mr. and Mrs. Buxton and Mr. S. and 
Mr. J. J. Gurney went over to France, witl^thc Rev. Francis 
Cunningham, who was anxious to establish a branch of the Bible 
Society at Paris. Mr. Buxton and his brothers-in-law took a 
great interest in this undertaking, and were also desirous to pro¬ 
cure information as to the excellent systems of prison discipline 
adopted in the jails of Antwerp and Ghent. 

In crossing over to Boulogne the party met with an adven¬ 
ture which might have turned out seriously. Soon after leaving 
Dover, they were surrounded by a dense fog, in which they 
drifted about for two days and nights, without being able to con¬ 
jecture what course the vessel was pursuing. To this anxiety 
actual sufferit^ was soon added, for the packet contained many 
passengei's, and there was no sleeping accommodation, and 
scarcely a morsel of food on board. A few mouldy biscuits and 
a piece of cheese were furnished at a high price by one of the 
sailors, with which the hungry party wer^ oblfged to be con¬ 
tented. In the course of the second night the braying of an ass 
warned them of their near approach to land, and having narrowly 
avoided running the vessel ashore, a short dispersion of the fog 
at length enabled them to enter the harbour of Calais. After 
referring to this incident, Mr. Buxton proceeds in his diary:— 

“ I would not willingly forget the lesson taught of the value of 
' food—of the pain of being restricted in it; these lines will recall my 
feelings;— 

* Take physic, Pomp, 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou mayst shake the superfiux to them.* 

The following are extracts from his.diaiy 

“Nov. 1,1817. 

One cannot pass over from Dover to Calais without being struck 
with the immyise expenditure which has been lavished upon the animo¬ 
sities of th| two countries. We hear with astonishment of some h m- 
dred thousand pounds raised in England for the dispersion of the Bible 
through the world; of 20,000/. per annum raised to send missionaries 
to commumcate to heathen nations tho blessingt of Christianity. Such 
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exertions excite mir admiration, elevate our country in our eyes, and 
even exalt our nature. Ilut turn for a moment to the opposite picture, 
and observe ten times these enornious sums expended upon twenty acres 
of land at Dover, and as many at Calais,—not to promote civilisation or 
happiness, but for juirposcs of mutual liostility, defiance, aggression, and 
bloodshed. 1 <lo v#ily believe that the true, genuine, valorous, mili¬ 
tary sj)irit, is the true and genuine sj)irit inspired by the-enemy of man, 
and I hope that 1 shall never refuse or be ashamed to avow these 
.strange, extraordinary sentiments.’* 

“ Paris, Nov. 10. 

“ Thus far I have thoroughly enjoyed my journey; the people arc 
civil and engaging, and full of life. What an odd thing it is that our 
mutual rulers should have deemed it expedient that wc should have 
S|)ent the last twenty-three years in cutting each other’s throats; and 
that W'C should so often have illuminated at the grateful intelligence that 
ten thousand of these our lively friends were killc<l, and twenty thou¬ 
sand wounded I Surely we must now' think this a strange reason for 
rejoicing. Seeing the natives is an antidote to the pleasure of destroy¬ 
ing them. If it bo our duty to love our enemies, the military prepara¬ 
tions arc an extraordinary mode of dis])laying our atlcetion. In truth it 

is a sad thing, th;|^t 

•• • * Straits intci'pescd 

^ Make enemies of nations, which iind else. 

Like kindred drops, been melted ijito one.* 

11/^.—Wc went to Versailles to breakfast. Almost every bush 
has its statue. The fauns, tritons, Noptuues, heroc.s, Venust s, L)iaiin.s, 
mixed with the statues of Louis Ic Grand atul Louis Ic De-jire (whose 
features defy all meaning), present an assemblage of fiction and fact, 
much to the advantage of the former. 

“After visiting Versailles, wc went to St. Cloud. This is a very * 
comfortable and splendid abode, the furniture very beautiful raid cosily, 
and as much’surjiassing Versailles in ehecrfuincss as falling short of it 
in melancholy grandeur. It is the second rctjonl of dejiaricd glory 
which we have seen to-day: the third comes more home to our hearts. 
Wc this night, on our arrival at Paris, heard of the death of our Prin¬ 
cess. We have all felt it as if she were bound to ourselves by the ties 
of kindred. 

“ I2tk .—Wc went to the Palace of the Luxemburg, and there saw 
Talleyrand ;—a bishop in the reign of the King—an abjitrer of Chris¬ 
tianity when reason was deified—prime minister of Puonuj^artc till his 
Spanish expedition—one of the first to betray him—on his return 
offering his insidious assistance again to betray him—and %ow in lull 
power I 
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“16/A.—Went to the Legislative Assembly, and saw the rooms for 
the Peers. Wonderfully smart—too much so. Very dilFerent, indeed, 
arc both these chambers from the nr'gligent grandeur of the British 
Parliament. 

“ IGth .—Francis Cunningham and I went to various ]^rsons for the 
purpose of estahiUhing a,Bible Society. We found only M. Juillcrat 
at home, with whom w'c had some encouraging conversation. His de¬ 
scription of the state of religion in the country is truly deplorable. The 
Protestants arc sadly indifierent, and the Homan Catholics arc either 
quite philosophically careless or thoroughly bigoted. 

“ Baxtersiiys, in his Life, something of this kind :—‘ I did not know 
till now what a groat sin tyranny is, which thus prevents the propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospeland the diiHcnltios we have this day felt in the 
establishment of the Bible Society from the restraints of Government 
have united me in the same feeling. 

“ Wont again to the liOuvre, and greatly admired the Italian paint¬ 
ings ; and, particularly, some of Claude’s. 1 cannot like Rubens* great, 
sprawling, allegorical Deities.” 

Ilis diary contains very full particulars relative to those pri¬ 
sons tit Ghent and Antwerp which it was one purpose of his 
iourncy to examine. He was especially struck '<l'itli the admir¬ 
able management of tlie Maison de P^'orce in the former town, 
and he doterinined to lay his account of it before the Piison 
Discipline Society in Lomlun. 

At (Blent w'c were told that when Buonaparte was emperor ho 
demanded of the Uoiiiim Catlmlic College an approbation of his mar¬ 
riage with Maria Louisa, which they steadily refused. Soon after, he 
sent them a bishop who was not [iroperly ordained by the Pope, and^ 
tiiev refused to obey him. On this he ordered a detachment of soliHcrs. 

V 

to surround the C'ullogc, and to take every priest and student. lie then 
sent them all off to his armies as soldiers ,* and of 330 thus sent but 
fifteen returned alive! ” 

“ Snnd<iy, Calais. 

“ Here wc arrived at ton o'clock this morning, being compelled by^ 
the regidations of the fortified towns to travel some distance on this day. 
Wc regret this, as wc would not willingly lend even our feeble counte-' 
nance to the violation of the Sabbath, which this country everywhere 
presents. '■* 

“ Wc afl felt grateful for the encouraging intelligence that a Bible 
Society had been formed in Paris. I ardently ho(>c that it may bo the 
means of itiuch direct good by the circulation of the Scriptures, and of 
nn’K-li indirect good by causing intercourse between the Protestents of 
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France and England. France, indeed, needs everything that can*bc 
done for her religious welfare. Religion is, os it were, almost aholis[icd. 
I speak generally, but I trust, and indeed 1 am persuaded, that this 
generality admits of very many exeeptions; but, altogether, there is 
little appearance of religion. The amusements and businesses of the 
Sunday—the utter absence of the Scriptures—the perpetual reiteration 
of ‘ Mon Dieu ’ in ovciy sentence—the inditference as to truth—»in 
short, all that strikes the eye and the ear, indicates the absence of any 
spiritual understanding.** 

Upon Mr. Buxton’s return to England he communicated to 
the Prison Discipline Society the information which he had 
acquired with respect to the Maison de Force at Ghent, and this 
led to a request from the committee that his description of it 
might be published. “ When I sat down to this task,” he .‘lays, 
in the preface to his book, “ the work insensibly grew upon my 
hands. It was necessary to prove that evils and grievances did 
exist in this country, and to bring home to these causes the in¬ 
crease of corruption and depravity. For this purpose repeated 
visits to prisons were requisite.” 

Accordingly, ^accompanied by Mr. Hoare, Mr. William Craw¬ 
ford, ai^ others, he visited at different times the principal Lon¬ 
don jails, and examined with the utmost care into every part of 
the system pursued in them. 

TO THE REV, FRANCIS CUNNINGHAM. 

« Spitalfields, Dec. 1817. 

• Since my return I have been much engaged in the London prisons, 
and my inquiries have developed a system of folly and wickedness which 
surpasses belief. A noise must be made about it, and (will you believe 
it ?) 1 am going to turn author, and am preparing a pamphlet ujxm the 
subject of prisons. 

** The recollection of our journey acquires new charms in my eyes, 
and I heartily rejoice we were induced to take it. 

** Tell C— that if the result should in any way diminish the quan¬ 
tum of misery that is endured, and of vice which is hatched in our 
prisons—if it should be the means of encouraging the Protestant ministers 
of France, and of dispersing the Bible through its forlonf' population-— 
I shall think we were almost repaid for the terrible, monstrofi's, shocking 
dangers wo incurred when exposed to all the horrors of a calm. 

Can you give Major Close the name of the regiment at Mtmt Cassol 
which had no Bibles ? If so, they will be immediately supplied.” • 
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• TO A FRIEND. 

- « Dec. 1817. 

** I never enjoyed my home more. I hardly ever was so sensible of 
enjoyment in it as since my return from France. To bo happy I must 
be empIo)'cd, and on a useful object, for l>ctwccn ourselves (but this 
is a ]>rofound secret) 1 am sick of having my heart in my vats.” 

lie c]o.<!ed the year 181V with the following reflections in his 
common-place book: — 

This year has been chequered with events of deep interest—some 
joyful and some dressed in the darkest sable. But how encouraging is 
it to bo able to recognise in all, and especially in the mournful circiim- 
stanc(?s of the year, the hand of a merciful Providence 1 This day last 
year I spent with my beloved brother; together we went to our usual 
]>lace of worship, to hear our (especially his) beloved minister,* and 

together wc wandered through the future. 

( 

* But God has wisely hid from human eyes 
The dark decrees of Fate.* 

Very soon afterwards I was called to Weymouth to the election.' I 
need not now enter into the reasons which induced nip not to stand ; 
suffice it to say, I would not be dependent. W'ith my determination 1 
have been well satisfied. I fancy my election at a future period'is very 
probable: if it will tend to my real good or the good of others, I believe 
it will be so determined by Providence; if not, 1 earnestly pray God to 
avert the fulfilment of my wishes. 1 am too well aware of my own 
blindness to have my heart much set on it. * * * While 1 was at 
Weymouth, my sweet boy, Harry, got through the bars of his nursery 
window, and was discovered merely holding by his hands with the . 
Utmost unconcern. What was not his mother—what was not I spared 1 
* * * What shall I render to the Lord lor all his mercies to me, of 
which (next to his inestimable love in the redemption of the world) my 
wife is far the greatest ? * * * 1 often wonder at the goodness of 

God, in giving to one so unworthy so rich a treasure. 

Soon aflor my return*from Weymouth began the heaviest aflliction 
of my life—the illness, the gradual and perceptible decay, alas! the 
death, of my dearest brother. No day passes in which something or 
other does not recall hia beloved image, his lively manners, his unity of 
heart. 1 trust that few days pass in which I forget to thank God for 
this dispensation, and to rejoice that he has, as I doubt not he has, ' for 
this corruptible put on incorruption.' 

* —.—-- - ■ ' - 


* The Rev Josiah Pratt. 
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** Ilis widow and her throe children have been staying with us, for 
some tinn*,—much to my comfort, and, I hope, soincvi hut to hers. I 
have read and heard of acts of faithful adcction ; but I muer heard, or 
read, or Siiw anything- to compare with the aftection, kindness, attention, 
and j:cneresity disj)layed by S. Iloare to her. 

On Saturday last, in consequence of an almost obsolete promise fo 
sleep in town when all the other partners were absent, I slept at Brick- 
lane. S. Iloare had complained to nio that several of our men were 
employed on the Sunday. To imjuire into this, in the morning 1 went 
into the brew house, and was led to the examination of a vat containing 
170 ton weight of beer. 1 found it in what I considered a dangerous 
situation, and I intended to have it repairotl the next morning. I did 
not anticipate any immediate dunffcr, as it had stood so long. When I 
got to Wheeler-street chapel, I did as I usually do in cases of diffi' ulty, 
—craved the direction of my heavenly Friend, who will give rest to 
the burthened, ami instruction to the ignorant. 

“ From that moment I beoamc very uneasy, ami instead of jwof ccding- 
to Hampstead, as I had intended, I returned to BricVlanc. On ex¬ 
amination I saw’, or thouLdit I saw, a still further declension of the iron 
pillars which supported this immense weight; so 1 sent for a surveyor; 
l>ut before he came I became apjirehcnsive of immediate daug^'r, and 
ordered the beer, though iu a state of fermentation, to he let out. 
When he arrived, he gfive it as his decided o|)inion that the vat was 
actually sinking, that it was not secure for five minutes, and that, if we 
bad not emptied it, it would probably have fallen. Its fall would have 
knocked down our steam-engine, copjK*rs, roof, with two great iron 
reservoirs full of water,—in fact, the whole Brewery. 

“ How the new year may pass, who can tell ?. I may not see the 
end of it; but these arc the active objects I j»roj)o&e for myself:— 

To write a pamphlet on Prison Discipline. • 

To establish a Savings Bank in Spitalfields. 

To recommence the sale of salt fish in Spitalfields. 

To attend to the London Hospital, and to endeavour fo make the 
clergyman perform his duties, or to get him superseded. 

To establish a new Bible Association. 

** May the grace of God assist me in these objects; may He sanctify 
my motives, and guard me from pride, and may 1 use my utmost exer¬ 
tions, making His will mine.** 

In February of the ensuing year he published his tjork entitltHl' 
* Au Inquiry whether Crime be producetl or prevented by our 
present System of Prison Discipline.’ While eomponing it, ho 
always began his writing with prayer tliat he might be guided 
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arig'Iit, and tliat he might do his duty without any regard to self, 
but sliii})ly for the service of God.” The w'ork was received 
with a decree of attention to which he had never aspired, nin- 
nirig through six editions in the eourse of the first year; and 
a very con'^iderable impulse was given to general feeling upon 
the subject of which it treated. The work was thus alluded to 
in the House of Commons by Sir Janjes Mackintosh. 

“ The question of our penal code, as relating to prison abuses, has 
been lately broujilit homo to the feelings of every man in the country 
hy a work so full of profound inibrnmtion, of sueli great ahilily, of sucli 
(haste and commanding eloquence, as to give that House and the 
country a firm assurance that its author could not embark in any under¬ 
taking w inch would not reflect equal credit upon himself and upon the 
object of his labours.” 

ISIr. 'Wilberfwce w'rote to him on the same subject, and, after 
w'urmly congratulating him on the weight it appeared to carry, 
he adds, 

“ -May it please God to continue to animate you with as much bene¬ 
volent zeal, and to direct it to worthy objects. I hope you will come 
soon into P.iiliament, and he able to conttmd in person, as well ds with 
your pen, for the rights and happiness of the oppi’essod and the friend¬ 
less. I claim you as aii ally in this blessed league.” 

The good eirect'i of this book were not confined to England: 
it w'lis translated into French, and distributed on the Continent. 
It even reached Turkey ; and in India, a gentleman of the name 
nf IJlair, having chanced to read it, Avas induced to examine into 
the state of the ^Madras Jails. He found them in a wretclied 
condition, and did not rest till a complete reformation had been 
eflected. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1818, 18ia. 

Election, 1818 — Letter from Mr. .T. .1. Gurney — Thoughts on entering 
Parlijinient — First Speech, on Criminal Law — Coiiiinittecs on Criminal 
liaw and Prison Discipline — Letters — Debate on the Mancluster Jiiot. 

I\ the spring of 1818 a dissolution of J^arliament took plaee, 
and Mr. Buxton now offered himself as a candidate for Wey- 
nioiitli. He dhl not take this step without much pra 3 ’er for 
guidance in tlie matter. “It appears to me,” he said, “ to be 
the sphere in wliieh I could do most for m\' aster's service, 
but I am perfectly willing to fill a lower jilace. It is onh' that 
I shall he as a common soldier instead of an officer : if I can 
but serve him, let liim clioo«>e wdiat woik I shall do.” While 
upon his canvass he thus writes from liellfield :— 

“ .luno till. 

“ I think we shall have a contest and a sharp one, and the result is 
doubtful; however, I am very eoiufortahle, and not at all anxious. If 
it is right forme to snececd, I do not doubt I shall; and if it is not right, 
I hope I shall not. I should return to privae^' and the ilear enjoyments 
of mv own family without disa|)pointnient or vexation, and 1 think per- 
.sonallyas «ell content with little as with great things. .){/.sepli, in our* 
ride from Hampstead to London, nicntionod a tetft which lias been a 
very comfortable companion to me. ‘ In all liiy ways m knovvh'dgc 
Him, and He will direct tliy paths.’ Tliis text, an<l anotlicr, ‘ Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose heart is stayed on thee,’ are con¬ 
stantly in my thoughts. My continual prayer is, that the Lord woidd 
work that termination which his infinite wisdom knows to he the hot; 
which is, I think, very probably praying against my own success. ’ 

“ J-iiio 8. 

“ I am easy in my mind, leaving the event to Him w ho*kr^ows w lieilicr 
the bu.sy engagements of a ])ublie life will draw mo nearer to, or separate 
me further from Him; and who also knows whether He chooses me as 
an instrument of good j and if He does, He will bring the means used to 
a successful issue.” . * 
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Klections at this time prescMited very diHciciit scenes from 
wliat* lliey now afford ; and, very frequcMilly, the voters were 
aiiNious to decide the matter, as Irish counsel used to decide 
tlieir causes, by fifrlitiu"- it out. This was so much tlie case at 
AYevmouth, that Mr. I’uxton was ol)li"ed to cntrexit his friends 

^9 £V 

to use moderation towards their opponents. “Beat them,” said 
In*, “ ill vigour, beat them in the generous exercise of high prin¬ 
ciple—beat them in disdain of corruption, and the display of pure 
integrity ; but do not beat them with bludgeons.” 

Four days before the election terminated, he writes :— 

“ Jiiijc 26, 1818. 

“I am very nearly sick of the bustle, and m\* ex])octations of success 
are considerably diminished this inortiiiig'; but this is only my own 0 |)i- 
nion. I am exeeedinglv popular with my party, excejit as to one point. 
We (that is the Jjarty, for I have had nothing to do willi it) have made 

.some most bitter attacks ujion Sir-for his conduct in Spain. 

But wlion 1 heard from a private friend of Ins, that he was quite sunk 
uml wretched, I expressed in my speech yesterday the disdain I felt at 
promoting my cause by slander, and said, that as lie had been acquitted 
l)y a eoiiipetent trilmnal, he must bo considered as innocent. The vio¬ 
lence of my party could hardly bear this, and for the first time they ga^c 
Mjme indications of disapprobation. I told them ]jluinlythat 1 would do 
what 1 considered an act of public justice, though it offended e\cry fi lend 
I had in the town.” 


TO MES. EUVrON. 

« June 20, 1818. 

* “ The election is over. I am now* going to the ITall to return thanks 
to my constituents. And so I am a ineml)er of Barliament, Well, I 
have not 3 ’et wished to decide the matter myself. My only feeling has 
been, if it is right, I trust it will take ])luee ; and if not, 1 e(pially tru.<t 
it will be j>reventod. I wish you w’«‘re here to .see mo thaired. The 
town is in an uproar. The hughi-horn is at. this moment ])layiug, and 
hundreds of persons arc collected on the Esplanade. Everybody lias 
blue ribbons. I hope the children atflampstead wear them.” 

Mr. J. J. Gurney writes to him 011 this important point in liis 
career,— ^ 

“Noi’W'icli, 7 mo. Stii, 1818. 

“ My dear Brother,—My congratulations come late, which has arisen 
from want of time, n(»t of interest. I have seldom felt more intcrestod 
in aify thing tljan in thy parliameiitarv views. Many years have pas.'i*ii 

f2 
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over our heads since I first expressed my opinion to thee, that Parliament 
would be thy most useful and desirable fiohl of action. My wished arc 
now accomplished ; and, till the Parliament meets, I shall indulge myscif 
freelv* in pleasing anticipations of thy usefulness and thy success. Not 
to flatter thee, thou hast some (|unlities vUiich fit thee admirably well for 

this station.Nor have I any fears of the efl’eet of a public 

career upon thy ov^n soul. It is undoubtedly true that so extended a 
field of action will require at thy hands increased watchfulness and great 
fidtiUy ; but I am sure thy judgment is too sound, and thy heart too 
iiiuch alive to the dictates of plain truth, ever to allow' thee to be pulled 
U]) for those things in which thou hast a stewardship indued, but no fee. 

‘ Not moiu than ollu'js llidu 
IVat Liod his givea thoo iikdi'.’ 

Let the five talents become ten, and the ten, twenty, and let them be 
rendered up at last from hands pure and uiideiiled, to Him from wltom 
tliey came! * 

Nothing is more beautiful in the world of morals than the great man 
in lalcnls, who is the little child in religion. ..... With regard 
to a political course I have only two things on niy nujid. 1 believe that 
one great object ^aken up iqion safe, sound, and religious grounds, and 
pursued,with unabating and uiiabatal)!o vigour, is a much better thing for 
a man of talents, who is willing to be of some i-ervicc in the world, than 
many objects pursued without accuracy, without perseverance, andwitha* 
out efloct. Thou wilt, of course, be coiisiidercd by everybody its the 
representative of tlie j)rison cause. To that cause thou art pledged. lJut 
in itself it will not alllu-d tin e suflicient sco]»e. I fully believe that fliy 
chief aim cannot be directed to any object so worthy of all thy eflbrts ns 
•the amelioration of our Criminal Code. It is a glorious cause to take up. . 
My monitions are, I dare say, very pragmatical; nevertheless, I shall 
add one more. Do not let thy independence of all party be tlic means 
of leading thee away iiom sound I may shortly express my 

opinion tliat there is a great work going on in the world; that the human 
mind, under the safeguard (if rellgiom education^ is advancing to the 
slicking oil’ of many of its trammels, and niany'of ita prejudices^ that 
society is at present in a state of itfbch corruption, but that, if this work 
goes on, generation after generation will become more enlightened, more 
V irtuoiis, and more happy; that the liberty of truth will prevail over every 
obstruction. I consider this progress of the human mind perfectly sale, 
us long as it takes its spring from the unchangeable and most reasonable 
principles of the Christian religion. I am sure that these principles must 
over prevent, in those on whom they act, any steps towards wicked inno¬ 
vation and licentious change. Hut let us not admit any jiheck tt^the 
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progress of true light, whether moral, political, or religious; and let us 
take especial oaro to avoid the spirit of Toryism; 1 mean that spirit 
which bears the worst things with endless apathy, because they are old; 
and with which reason and even humanity arc nothing, and the authority 
of creatures, as fallible as ourselves, everything.” 

TO 3IRS. BUXTON, 

“ Hamps.tcad, Dec. G, 1813. 

“ * * * I have passed a remarkably comfortable Sunday ; after break¬ 
fast 1 sat down to Law’s Spirit of Prayer. I wonder why his writings 
are nut more })opulur; there is about them a warmth and a liveliness of 
[>ersuasion, combinetl with a force of reason, which makes them very 
attractive to me. We then went to Wheeler-street C'hapel, where Mr. 
Pratt gave us one of his best sermons. I dare say any other person of the 
])arty wouM have com])lainc<l of their distractions if they hud only been 
as attentive as I was; but compared with myself in general, I had my 
mind much fixoil on the ser>icc, and was much struck with many things 
in the Prayer Hook which I have read a thousand times without notice. 
S. IJoare and I .stayed the sacrament, which I entered into more I think 
than I over did before. When I returned to my seat I went through a 
kind of ser\i <'0 of prayer, which I by |)ractice have J'ormed ; first for 
myself, that 1 may press forward towards the mark foi* the prize of the 
high calling of Christ, and that J ma}' be enabled to count all things but 
loss in com[)urison ; next that I may be led to useful objects -that I may 
be allowed to do something for the service of mankind; then that my 
motives in this may be cleansed and purified, and that 1 may act as unto 
the Lord and not unto men. Next, for protection and health, and the 
blessings of this life—that is, if they arc to conduce to my good, for lam 

afiaid to a.'k for anything absolutely.'J'hc jioint, however, 

• which has been all day most ujmn my mind is a desire that I may wmrk* 
for others in Ciirist; that is, that His Spirit may actuate me to do what 
good 1 can, that I may have the high privilege of being Ilis servant, ami 
that the performance of His will, and not the apjilausc of man, may be 
the wages 1 seek. This verse has been ve’*y forcibly before my mind : 
—‘ Never turn away thy face from any poor man,#id then the Lord will 
never turn away his face from thee.’ 

“ You will hardly believe that, at the beginning of the day, 1 had a 
kind of longing for Norwich Meeting. In the shape of religious service, 
a Priends’ Mcejling, with Joseph and Priscilla for teachers, is the most 

congenial to^y mind, more so I think than anything else. 

I saw Mr. Pratt after church, who is in high spirits, and says that a 
hundred Blocks in Africa are true Christians, and some of them are even 
missionaries.” 
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“ Dec. 0. 

“ I rode to Upton to breakfast this morning', siiire which I have been 
engaged in some important calculations. Those, houever, hav^ been 
intorriiptfd by a \isit from the manager of the Friar’s Mount School, 
lie gives llie most satisfactory account of the cxjicnditure of the money 
I raised for them last year; two new schools have been established, and 
t«o. which wore about to bo given up, are revived. lie has forrneil a 
plan by which six thousand children, now uneduealed, will be instructed. 
The money is all that is wanting, viz, -JoOO/., and 1 think 1 shall tiy. 
You will suppose I am mad, but this is not the ease. Certainly nothing 
of a charitable nature, in which I have ever been engag-ed, has given mo 
so much satisfaction as these Hsundav Schools; and I leel, I hope, some 
gratitude for the great favour of being allowed to be an instrument of 
good to some bundreds of children during the past year, I never think 
of these schools without pleasure. With dearest love to you and the 
children, and with a joyful heart at the expectation of meeting you and 
them, 

“ Y(surs, “ T« F. Bl'xtox.”* 

Tt will be remembered that at the commencement of the year 
1818 he had determined to carry out several jilans for the benefit 
of the poor in JSpitalfields, and for other purposes of a similar 
charaejer. In a paper written on New Y’ear’s day, 1819, he 
enters very fully into the details of his exertions on each of the 
five tasks he had set himself, not one of which had been neglected. 
The first of them had b(‘en “ to write a pamphlet on Frison Dis¬ 
cipline,” and .after alluding to tJje unexpected success of Jiis work 
on that subject, be adds,— 

“ It 1ms excited a spirit of inquiry on the subject, which 1 trust will* 
do much good. I only hope that what has benefited others Im.s not 
injui'od me. 1 cannot render my.sclf insensible to the applause it has 
received. In iny heart, however, I know that it is no work of mine, but 
that the Lord has been jvleascd, in great mercy, to make mo one of his 
instruments in this w^k. Lord, 1 entreat thee, in this ami in all things, 
to purify iny motives, and to euiible me to not us unto thee, and not unto 
mail. Oh ! guard my heart from the delusions of vanity. Make me to 
know how frail and powmless 1 am in myself, and to cherish with grati¬ 
tude, but with humility, the inestimable privilege of bfing in any waj' 
thy servant.” • 

The paper closes with the following reflections upon Jthe burden 
of responsibility wbicli he had lately undertaken. It is interest- 
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iiig to see in wliat spirit lie entered that arena, on which he was 
Ibr twenty years to fight the battle of the oppressed. 

“ Now that I am a member of Parliament, I feel earnest for the 
honest, (lili<j;'eiit, and cunscieiitious discharge of the duty 1 have under¬ 
taken. My prayer is for the guidance of God’s Holy Spirit, that, free 
from vicMs of gain or jiopulanty,—that, careless of all things but fidelity 
to my trust, 1 may be cnab'od to do some good to my country, and 
something for mankind, esjieeially in their most important concerns. I 
feel the resjiorisibility of the situation, and its many temptations. On 
the other h.md, 1 sec the vast good whicli one individual may do. May 
(rod pivscrve ino from the snares which may surround me ; keep ino 
from tlio power of personal motives, from interest or jiassion, or prejudice 
or ambition, and so enlarge my heart to I'eel the sorrows of the wretched, 
the misc'rablc condition of the guilty and the ignorant, that I may ‘ never 
tiun my face from any jioor man j' and so enlighten my understanding, 
that 1 may lie a cajiable and resolute ehani 2 )ion, for tliose who want and 
deserve a friemi.” 


Upon first taking his seat in Parliament, his attention was ex- 
cliisivel 3 Mlirccte(l to the (lifFerent forms of judicial punishment. 
Tn the beginning of 1819 he took jvart in twopr three debates 
upon the subject of convict transport sliips, tJio'state of wJiieh 
w'as proved by Mr. IJeiinett and other members to be hoi'ribJe in 
the last degree.; still the reformation of prisons w'as the subject 
nearest to his heart. 


TO J. J. OUBNKY, i:SQ. 


“ Feb. 25, 18IU. 


“ When I last spoke (on the state of convict ships) there was no cry 
of question, but, on the contrary, marked attention: but alas! most un- 
de-served, for, like a bloekheud, I nwe, having nothing to say, without 
a moment's ju'C'ineditation. This has mortified nio, which proves that 
my motives are not purified from selfish desires of rf'putation ; and that 
all my anxiety is, not eagerness for the reform of prisons ami the |)eiial 
code, hut, in truth, debased and alloyed by a desire lor thci'opubttion of 
T. F. 11. 1 de.sjHso this vanity. On Monday next comes on the cjucs- 

tiun of prisons; on Tuesday, the que.stion of the pciiil coilc. On the 
latter I shall speak with niy arguments and facts clearly before me. If 
1 then fail, tlJt* failure is final —1 niav'- serve the cause us u labourer, but 
neiflicr thi.^, nor any other, as an advocate—and u’e must he satisfied. 
I endeavour to divest my mind of foo much carefulness about the matter, 
persuaders that, whatever the event may be, that event is right both for 
and for the cniisc.” 



SPEECH ON CRIMINAL LAW. 
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Oil the 1st of March Lord Castloreagh’s motion for a cpni- 
mittee to inquire into the state of Prison Discipline was carried, 
and on tlie next evening a motion for a coniinittee on the Cri¬ 
minal laws was made by Sir James Mackintosh, and seconded by 
Mr. Luxton, whose speech met witli success abundantly sufficient 
to dispel his fears of uselessness in the House of Commons. 

He began by demonstrating that the capital code then existing 
was not a part of, but an innovation on, the ancient common law ; 
that, indeed, the greater part of these capital enactments had 
been made within the memory of man. ‘‘ T}n*re are persons 
living,” he saiil, “at whose birtli the Criminal Code contained 
less tlian sixty capital offences, and who have seen that number 
(piadrupled,—who liave seen an Act pass, making offctices capital 
by the dozen and by the score ; and w’hat is worse, bundling u[) 
together offences, trivial and atiocious,—some, nothing short of 
murder in malignity of iiitentiun, and others, nothing beyond a 
civil trespass,—I say, bundling together tliis ill-sorted and incon¬ 
gruous package, and stamping upon it ‘ death without benefit of 
clergy.’ ” 

His speech, rthe chief merit of wdiich lay in the lucid and 
logical^ arrangement of a largo mass of facts, tended to show 
that the law, by declaiing that “ certain crimes should be punished 
with death, had declared that tliey should not be punished at all. 
The bow had been bent, till it had snappe^ asunder. The acts 
which w'cre intended to prevent evil had proved acts of indemnity 
and free pardon to the fraudulent and the tliief, ami acls of ruin 
jsind destruction to many a fair frader.” 


TO J. J. GUUNEY, KSQ. 


“ Brick Liiiio, .M.irch 1, IS19. 

“ Well, the effort is over. Last night came on the gniiul ipiestion. 
I spoke fur nearly an hour. I was low and dispirited, and inueh tired 
(bodily) when ](,rosc. I cannot say 1 ph'ascd rnysclf. I could not, at 
first, pet that freedom of language which is so essential, but I rose with 
the cheers of the House, and contrived to give much of vyhat wusonmy 
mind. Everybody seems to have taken a nmre favoural)!^ opinion of 
the sjKJCch than I did. The facts were irresistible; and, for fear of 
tiring my auditors, I conBned myself princijMilly to facts. u will see 
by the pajxjrs that we obtained a victory. As for myself, I hope I did 
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for^c inyseir into something like indifference to my own success, pro> 
vided the cause succeeded.” 

TO THE REV. FRANCIS CUNNINGHAAf. 

“March 4, 1819. • 

I made a long speech yesterday, with wliieii the House seemed 
very well satisfied. I am on both the committees, for y)risons and penal 
law, and so shall have enough to do. 1 however rejoice that I am in 
the House, for it is well w'ortli while to sacrifice money, time, pleasure, 
everything excejd elernity, to such iniporlant objects. I often think 
of your advice, and w ish for more of it. Last night I was meditating 
upon speeches, compliments, &c., and this reflection rushed upon my 
rniml: ‘ And what of all tlu'sc, if I forsake this hook, the Bible ?’ I 
atn writing in a little room full of about twenty members, all talking, 
so e.veusc errors, and everything else.” 

At tlic clo^c of the debate many of the most distinguished 
members of the House came up and introduced themselves to 
liiiii ; ]Mr. S. Iloare sat under the gallery, watching, with delight, 
the success of his friend. ‘‘■I am .sure,” said lie afterwards, 
“if I had been received in the House as he wjas, 1 should not 
have recovered from the elevating effect of it for tw'enty years.” 

But the opinion of an impartial observer may be more valuable. 
IMr. W. Smith (M.P. for Norwich) writes to Mr. J. J. Gurney— 

“ You will see the result of last night's debate by the papers. 
Buxton ac(|uitted himself to miivcrsal satisfuetion. The House is pre- 
])aicd to receive him with respect and kindness ; and his sterling sense, 
his good liinguagc, and his csirncst manner, fully keep up the preposif 
session in his favour, so that I recollect very few’ who have made their 
(I(%ut witli so much real advantage, and seem so likely to maintain the 
station thus early assumed.” 

If wc liave dwelt at some length upon the success of tliis early 
effort in Parliament, it has not been- from any wish to give his 
speeches more credit than they deserved. Their eloquence was 
less remarkable than their force; they were deeply stamped with 
bis own character, which, as Mr. Wilbcrforce once remarked, was 
that of “ man who could hew a statue out of a rock, but not cut 
faces upon cherry-stones.” • 

11 is sppcches were not sparkling or splendid ; their end was 
udlity; their ornaments, clearness, force, and earnest feeling. 
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He was not one of those orators, described by Lord Bacon, “ that 
hunt more after words than matter, and more after tlie choicejiess 
of the pliiase, the sweet falling of the clauses, and tJie varying 
and illustration of their works with tropes and figures, than after 
•the weight of matter, worth of subject, or soundness of argument.’* 
He usually bestowed much care in prejwiratioti; not in cmbellisli- 
ing tlie >tyle, but in bringing together su[)plies of facts, and 
marshalling them in one strong line of argument. Si)cakirig, as 
he did, from the heart, and for the most part on subjects which 
appealed to the feelings as well us to the judgment, he sometimes 
rose into passages of impa'^sioned declamation ; occasionally there 
was a burst of indignation, and not unfrcqiiently a touch of 
jdayful satire ; but the usual cliaiactcr of his oratory was a lucid 
ami powerful apjieal to the reason of his audience. 

In accordance with the motions on the 1st and .‘Jrd of Marcli, 
two select coniiniltees w'erc ajipointeil, in both tf which I\Ir. 
Buxton uas included, 'i’he one was to inquire into the feasi¬ 
bility of mitigating the Penal Code, of which he wiires, JMarch 
11th, 1819— 

# 

“ I conjiH turc that no man on the committee goes so far as 1 go — 
narni!ly,\o the abolition of the jumislimcnt of death, cxccjit for murder ; 
hut all go a very great way, and if we merely make Jbrgery, slieep and 
horse stealing, not eapital, it is an annual saving of thirty lives, which 
is sonietliing, and satisfies me in devoting my time to the subject. I am 
confident that our opinions on prisons and Criminal Jaw will ultimately 
prevail; in short, 1 am in high spirits on the whole mutter.” 

• 

The other committee was appointed to examine the state of 
gaols througliout the kingdom ; anti here we may briefly state the 
filial^result of the exertions made for the improvement of Prison 
Discipline. The committee published its first report in 1820, 
and the g(nx*niment was tlicreby induced to bring in a bill for 
consolitlaring and amending the prison laws then in existence. 
This bill was referred for revision to a select coininiltee, of w hich 
Mr. Buxton was a member. 

“You will be delighted,” ho writes soon afterwards to atfriond, “ to 
hear that the l#ison Bill is going on wonderfully w'cll, beyon<l all px- 
pcciation. 1 made a speech the first day, stating the pri^iciples on 
which 1 thought we ought to proceed, and the coiuniittcc have suhsc- 
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qupntly adopted almost all of them ; ro that 1 do believe that this part 
of the business of my life will be done effectually.*’ 

After imich patient investigation, a bill was preparetl by the 
committee, and immediately adopted by the two Houses of Par¬ 
liament; anti thus the English gaols, instead of remaining “the 
nniVNeries and hotbeds of crime, the almost inevitable min of all 
who entered within their walls,” have become, generally speaking, 
places w'here the improvement as well as the punislnnent of the 
criminal isattcmf)te(l. Perfection, of course, is not yet attained ; 
the new system has been of no avail in those prisons w'hcrc exer¬ 
tions have not been used to enforce it: but no n)an can read the 
descriptions of the state of gaols, from twenty-five to thirty years 
ago, and compare them with those of the present day, without 
being astonished at the extent of the evil and of the reform. 


joiix irt:xnY NOirni, m^., to t. rowEi.n nuxjox, esq. 


" Dublin, j\piil M, 1819. 

“During the whole of the last Circuit, which is just terminated, I 
was seized with an inexpressible longing to write ycui £m intorniinablc 
epistle, but the labours of Nisi Prius forbade, and, now' tliat they are at 
an end, I have begun to think that, with the whole erimiuul Uuv nf)oii 
your hands, your ja-isoiis, penitentiaries, and ‘Colony of Antipodes,’ 
you will be better pleased to receive a moderate letter tjian one of 
overgrown ilhuensiotis. I hope I need not tell you with what exceeding 
pleasure 1 read your udinirablo book, or how dclitrhtcd I was with the 
praises that were everywhere bestowe«l ujwii it. It has done you infinite 
honour. 'I’lin goieral language applied to it here is, that it is the inoft 
inloresiiiig book that has been published for many years. I had some 
satisfaetion, too, in observing a f«*w little traits by which the author dis¬ 
covered himself to me immediatel)r. The zeal that your exertions ha\c 
excited iu this country, on the subject of prisons, is really surprising. 
We have now a society in Dublin, for the improvement of prison dis- 
cijdiuc, of which I am an unv^orthy member. Here is a committee of 
ladies, who visit Bridewell in turns every day, and who have in a very 
short time efiected oonsiderublo improvement, and their exunqdo lias 
been followe^l in some of our country towns. At the last Galway 
Assizes, Jijdge Johnson, in his charge to the Grand Jury, rccomrneiidod 
this plan, and alluded to your book and Mrs. Fry’s exertions in terms 
of the highest approbation. It will gratify you to find that the seed 
which you have scattered has fallen upoi? good ground.” 
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JMr. Buxton replies. 


TO J. II. KORTII, ESQ. 

“ April 19, 1810, 

“ A report has reached me that you arc likely to get a scat in l*ar» 
liaiiient. Is there a bit o^' truth in it ? Is theie the remotest probability 
of so joyful an event ? Pray do not conceal it fron> me a moment, for 
I sj)eak only truth when 1 say it would materially add to my hu]>piness. 
1 have plenty ot‘acquaintance, but hardly a iumiiiar friend in tlie House, 
and this is a very needful ihing. 1 iiiueh want some one with whom I 
call freely communicate, and ‘who would honestly tell me when I am 
right and w hen I am in eiTor; and I need not tell yon how I'ully niy 
wishes would be satisfied if wc were there together, rerliiqis you will 
like to hear the impression the House makes upon me. 1 do not wonder 
that so ntany distinguished men have failed in it. The speaking re¬ 
quired is of a very peculiar kind : the House loves good srmse and 
joking^ and nothing else; and the object of its utter yversion is that 
species of eloquence w Inch may be called Philippian. There arc not 
three men from whom a fine simile or sentiment would be tolerated ; all 
att'unpts of fhe kind are punished with general laughter. An ca'sy flow 
of sterling, forcible, plain sense is indispensable ; ami tlii>, combineil 
with great iiowers of sarcasm, gives llrougham his station. Canning is 
an evcepiion to this rule. His reusuiiing is seldom above mediocrity; 
but then it is recommended by language so wonderfully happy, by a 
manner so exquisitely elegant, and liy wit so clear, so pungent, and .s<» 
unpremeditated, tliat he contrives to beguile the House of iU austerity. 
Tierney has never exerted hiirisclf much in my hearing. Wilberforco 
has more native eloquence than any of them, but ho takes no pains, and 
allows himself to wander from his subject: he holds a very high rank 
in the estimation of the House. 

“ And now let me tell you a secret; these great creatures turn out, 
when view’od closely, to be but men, and men with whom you need not 
fear competition. I again, therefore, say ‘ Come among us,’ und I shall 
be greatly deceived if you do not liold u foremost place. 

“My line is distinctly drawn. 1 eare but little about party politics. 
I vote as 1 like; sometimes jtro, and sornclimes con ; but 1 feel tlie 
greatest interest on subjects such as the Slave Trade, the condition of 
the poor, prisons, and Criminal law: to these I devote myself, and 
should be quite content never to give another vote upotf a jiarty ques¬ 
tion. I arn upon the Jail and Criminal law committees,^^nd'devote 
three mornings in the week to one, and three to the other; so I am 
cunttnted, and feel as little inclination, as ability, to engage cn political 
contentions. My body is strong enough, but any stress u))on my migd. 
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just now, deranges mo instantly. ‘ Indolent vacuity of thought ’ is my 
only reuiody; but it is not a very convenient medicine for one who has 
such a multitude of engagements. How fares the law ? Is Ireland 
blessed with abundant litigation, or does poverty deny this, the chief of 
luxuries ? 

“ Never mind discouragements. If you live and labour, you must 
stand in the front of that society in which you may be placed, be it 
the Dublin Courts, or St. Stephen’s. So I have always thought and 
said, and so I still think and say. I wish you were with us. I know 
you will be a Tory : you always w'crc one in heart, and your wife will 
niuke you still worse: but w'o will contrive to agree together, for I am 
not a Whig. I am one of those ani|)hibious nondescripts called Neu¬ 
trals ; but how can I be anything else ? I cannot reconcile to myself 
the doctrine of going with u })arty right or wrong. I feci with you that 
my objects would prosper much better if I sat behind the Treasur}’’ 
liencli; but then I must often vote against my convictions; i. e., do 
w rong that right may come; and I do not feel this to be my duty, even 
lor prisons and Criminal law. Has Wyndham Quin’s business made 
much noise in Irehnul V It ot'Ciipicd about a W'cek of our lime, and the 
House were so amused they would do nothing else. Smith’s c\idcnce 
was excellent, and true ; for Gould’s there are more appropriate phrases, 
riiinkett made a speech which did not please the House *, it was special 
pleading, which they hate.” 


TO MRS. BUXTON. 

“Weymouth, August Ifl, 1819. 

. . , . “ I suppose M. has given you a full account of our travels. 
During the first ten miles I did not quite recover my composure, nor 
forget the horror I experienced at the rape of my apjdt'S. All the 
remainder of the journey was very pleasant. We read diligently, tJiough 
with a few intervals for conversation. Our book was Lord RusseH's 
Life. No wonder bis friends admired him, and his wife adoivd him ; 
he was the noblest of all the nobles I ever read of. His intrepidity 
and gaiety in the prospect of death arc unTivalled. A man of the name 
ol' Rich, who pa(;kcd the jury, and thus caused Lord RusseH's condem¬ 
nation, had formerly belonged to his thirty, and had deserted to the 
Court, lie brought down the death-warrant to New'gate : when ho 
was gone, Lc^d Russell said to Burnett, ‘ I felt a great mind to tell 
Rich (only*it is indecent to joke in these matters) that he and I should 
never sit again together in the House of Commons to vote for the ox- 
elusion ofsthc Duke of York.’ Perhaps you will not much admire this 
ai^cdotc, but it is quite charming to me; it shows a mind so entirely at 
case. * 
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“ Here I am continually in the air, and certainly have already found 
the benefit of it. I rode this morning for two hours on the Wyke 
sands bcl'orc lireakfast. I have determined not to canvass, hut to bo 
constantly walking about: the worst of it is, I do not know above a 
third of their faces, and the names of about one in a hundred, so I am 
in momentary danarer of grasping the hand, and inquiring with the 
kindest solicitude after the welfare of the wife and family of a man who 

never saw Wcvmouth before in his life.VVevnionlh is a striking 

place in one respect; it brings me into contact with some whoso course 
is nothing sliort of tremendous, and this trying question aivtays recurs; 
‘You know better things; by mercy you have licen led into other 
society, and the truth has been di.>co\crcd to your judL'inent upon the 
coinjiarison of this world and eternity; then is your conrs' as much 
superior to theirs as your light is—in short, with all the instruction 
and knowledge given you, are you seeking heaven with }our whole 
heart ?’ ” 

In November tlm riot wliich had taken place at IManchcstcr 
and the severe inea.snros lo whieh the magistrates of that citv 

O V 

hull resorted, were brouglit before rurliament. llefore the 

debate Mr. Jktxtoii writes;— 

€ 

'ffJ ins UXCLE, CHAULE3 r.L’XTON, ESi}., AT HELLI-111.1). 

« Nov. 1819. 

“ I quite agree with you in reprobating the Radieals. I am per¬ 
suaded that their object is the subversion of religion and tin* eonstitu- 
tion, and I shall be happy to vote fur any measure by vvhieli the 
exertions of their leaders may be snjijiressed, hiil 1 fear we shall much 
fiitfur as to the nature of those measures. I most strongly condemn the 
conduct of the magistrates at JVIaiichcstcr, and 1 c<|niilly condemn the 
conduct of the ministers in giving them public thanks; ami 1 think, 
in justice as well as in common prudence, that wr-etched alFaii' ought to 
be strictly serutinised, and it will be very awkward if it .should turn 
out that these magistrates, having been thanked, deserve to be 
jiunishcd. 

“ Yon will believe that I did not pass over, without due attention, 
your remark— I .«hall foid much disappoinfi'd and vexed if yon <lo not 
exert yourself, and 1 am sure you w ill give great oHciicc 14 * most of your 
Weymouth friends.’ I think yon must know how sinccri'ly sorry I 
should be to vex and disu^ipoint you, and 1 am not indiiferent to the 
good w'ili of iny W’eymouth friends; but it would be the ^nost con¬ 
temptible baseness in me, if I were to allow the fear of trivimr oUenco 
to oficratc on my conduct. 
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WIitMi I eritcn'd Parliament, I (Ictorniiriod to allow no personal 
consnieration, of any dcsrriptioii, to inflinmce my votes; and on this 
occasion I do hope I shall not shrink 1‘rom doing my duty, whatever 
may bo the point to which that duly ai)poars to lead. 

“ I go to Lotidon to-morrow, and I wish you could coni rive to come 
there now. I doid)t not we could manage to agree very well, in spite 
of Iladicals and Ministers.” 

TO J. J. GUIINLY, ESQ. 

« Nov. 25, 1819. 

“ 1 roust iL'ive you a lino to tell you how things have g(mr on in the 
ITouso. We have had a wonderful d<*bate ; really it has raised niy idea 
of the capacity ant! ingenuity of the human mind. All the leaders 
sj»okc, and almost all outdi«l themselves. But Burdett stands first; hi.s 
sj)c!ech was absolutely the finest, and the clearest, and tin* fairest dis- 
]>lay of mastojly understanding that ever I heard ; and with shame I 
ought to ronfl*Js it, he did not utter a sentence to which I could not 
agree. Cunning was .second : if there he any difiJ’renee between olo- 
(pirnce and sense, this was the dilferenco between him and Burdett. 
1 I<! was exfjuisitcly elegant, and kept the tide of reason and argument, 
irony, joke, invective, and dcelamutiun flowing, witlulut ul>af< inent, for 
nearly three hours. Plunkett was third ; he took holtl of poor Maokin- 
tosh’s argument, and griped it to death : ingenious, subtle, yet <*lear and 
bold, and putting with tlie most logieal distinctness to the House the 
errors of his antaiuonist. Next came Brougham—and what do j'ou think 
of a debate in which the fourth man could keep alive the attention ot 
the House from throe to five in the morning, after a twelve hours’ de¬ 
bate V Now, what was the impression made on my mind, you will ask. 

, First, I voted with ministci's because 1 cannot bring myself to subject* 
the Manchester magistrates to a parliamentary inquiry; but noihing lia« 
shaken my convictions that the magistrates, miuistors, and all, have done 
exceedingly wrong. I am clear 1 voted right; and, indeed, I never 
need have anj doubts when 1 vote with ininistei-s, the bias being on 
the other s’ule. Did the debate inflame niy ambition? Why, in one 
sense, it did. It convinced me that 1 have the opportunit 3 ’ of being a 
competitor on the greatest arena that ever existed ; but it also taught 
me that success in such a theatre is only for those w'ho will devote their 
lives to it. Perhaps you will admire the presumption wdiieh entertains 
even the po.'i^ibility of snc<*ess. I am, ] believe, rather ab-nr«l ; but I 
hold a doctrine to which I owe—not much, indeed, but all ibo little 
siiccc.ss I over had,—viz., that with ordinary talents and extr.iordinary 
perseveranAs all things are attainable. And give-me ten years in age, 
ten^times rnv constitution, and oblivion of tlie truth which pai*a*y‘* s 
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nuiny an exertion of mint*, that * vanity of vanities, nil is vanity,’ and 
esj)oeially that fame is so,—I say, give nio those things, and I should 
not despair of parliamentary reputation; but to one who eannot bear 
fatigue of mind, who loves sporting better than glory, who will not 
cnli-st under the banners of party,—to such a being fame is absolutely 
forbidden. 1 am well content; I cannot ex|)ect tlio commodity for 
which I will not i)ay the price. 

“So far I scribbled yesterday, and then I w'ent to the levee.* * * The 
rooms were tolerably splendid ; but, upon the whole, I never was less 
attracted by anything than courtiership, and would not he obliged to 
attend regularly for all the ribbons of all the colours of the rainbow. 
At dinner, afterwards, I had a great deal of conver.«ation with the two 
Grants, Denman, and the Attoniey-Geiu’ral, and then I went home 
with Wilberforee, and spent a most jdeasant eveiiinfr. IJis family 
prayers were nothing sliort of delightful. I hope 1 shall see him a 
good deal while I am in town. 

“ r.S. Booilc Wilbrahatn (who is a Lancaster magistrate) was de¬ 
fending his brethren in the debate, but did it in so low a totic of voice 
that nobody could hear lum ; somebody whispered about, tliut /le tvas 
rmtlimj the Jtiot Act." 


The following letter was a(l(Ires.se(l to his si.ster, INFr-s. Toi-ster, 
wljo>e Fnisliund was preparing to go to America, on wJiat tlie 
Society of .rriend.s term “ a religious vi-sit ” to the members of 
their community. 

“ Eavlliain, 1S19. 


“ My dear Sister,—Your letter has been much upon my )nind, and has 
raised a variety of feelings. 'J’he first impression was one of much 
'sorrow, that your ])luns and prospects of home haj>piness should be 
interrupted, and for .so long a time; but I must confe.ss, I have been 
speedily almost reconciled to it; that is, I have brought it home to my 
ow’n mind, and have considered, whether it would not really be the g’roatest 
of blessings, if by any means my duty would call rnc to such a sacrifice, 
and the call were not to be di.sobeyed. After all, it is a noble thing— 
it is the noblest of all things—to be permitted to be a servant of the 
Infinite Ruler of the world ; and how low' and earthly is that wi.sdom 


which could prefer any delights before the delights of such self-dedication! 
VVe know but few things for certain ; but this is ont^ of tliein ;—a 


promise is given to him, who leaves father or mothcr,«.or wife or 
children, for Chiist’s sake. Ilow can I mourn then, that William 
should accept the terms of such a promise ? I rejoice that he^is counted 
worthy to suffer for Christ's sake. I have always felt particularly 
interested wiiii the vision of the man of Macedonia, calling 1,’aul to cfhne 
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ovrc and help them, comparing it with the Epistle to the Philippians. 
The discouragements at first were so great, and yet the Epistle de¬ 
scribes such an abundant and happy produce. Who can tell how many 
may have eternal reason to rejoice at the obedience of the Apostle, end 
M ho can presume to limit the effect which Providence may please to 
produce by William’s visit ? We may differ on some j>oints, but not 
on this—that his call is from above. I am persuaded it has been 
sought in the right spirit. I believe it is sent in mercy to others—in 
eminent mercy to him and to you; and I am willing that you should 
undergo the |)ains of separation. But, my dear Anna, you must not 
imagine I am indifferent about this. Let me ask, Have you determined 
to remain behind ? I do not give an opinion upon the subject. All 1 
wish fo express is, that you must not stay from motives of economy. 
....Of course, we shall see you before his departure. I will hear of 
nothing else. Witli love to you both, and not without thankfulness 
tiiat there is something of a mir^ionary spirit among you, 

“ I am your affectionate brother, 

“ T. F. Buxton.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

1820, 1821. 

Election — Domestic Afflictions — Letters — Cromer Hall — Priscilla 
Gurney — Correspondence — Speech on Criminal Law. 

At the commencement of the year 1820, Mr. Buxton thus 
enumerates the subjects which he hoped to accomplish in tlie 
course of the year:—“ First; to assist, to the best of my ability, 
in Parliament, to amend our Criminal Code ; and, secondly, to 
amend our prisons. Thirdly ; to obtain a returipof the number 
of widows who burn themselves at their husbands’ funeral 
in India, prejuiratory to a law proliibiting such enormities, 
Fourtlily ; to establish a fond for supporting the Sunday-schools 
(on the {>lan v>f that at Friar’s Mount) in Spitalfields.” He 
then mentions, that his thoughts had been principally engaged 
upon the Crimitml Coilc, till incapacitated for study by an 
attack of illness, his health having been indiifcreiit for some 
months previously. 

“ Now what a lesson is this.” he says, *'not to delay preparation for 
death till our dcath-heds; till our bodies, weakened and wasted, are 
unfit for every exertion ! 

“ ‘ Let us work while it is called to-day.* I have prayed for love to 
God, for faith in Christ, and for the spirit of prayer, constant and 
warm.” 

The death of the King, and the consequent prospect of a 
disso/ution of Parliament, occasioned some anxious thoughts. 
** I have felt some doubt,” he says, on tlie 6th of February, 
“ whether I should stand ;** and he mentions his “ eight children ” 
among the reasons against doing so. He adds, ^ 

Lord, guide my heart and will aright, and lead me toMctcrniine for 
the best. Oh that 1 could from this day offer myself a living sacrifice 
to the Lord, doing or abstaining, speaking or being silent^ispcnding or 
forbearing lo spend, simply because it was the will of God 1 ^ 

« 
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Oh that I could thus put off the old man and put on the new man! 
I think the time that is past should suffice me to^ have wrought my 
own will ; and for the future let me try all things by this standard, ‘ Is 
it the will of God ?’ Oh, gracious God, this is what I would be; but 
w'hat am I i* Is one hundredth {xirt of my time, talents, money, 
strength, spent for God ? No 1” 

lie determined at length to stand again for Weymouth. He 
was successful, and after announcing his re-election he proceeds; 
—“ I heartily hope I may make some good use of my present 
privilege, and that some of the oppressed may be less miserable 
in conse(|uence.” From Weymouth he went to Bradpole to 
see his brother-in-law, Mr. W. Forster, before his departure to 
America. 


TO MRS. I3UXT0X. 

“ Mai-ch 11, 1820. 

$ 

“ I came here to-day, and have much enjoyed seeing them. William, 
however, is grave and low. Now' 1 think he has no right to be low ; 
he barters his present fiap]>incss for a juice incontestably above its real 
value, and having mode uj) his mind to change jK>risbablc for imjierish- 
able, and iiri[)erfect for perfect, he ought only to rejoice that he has 
been wise enough to make so good a bargain. However, the* sacrifice 
is a noble one, for I think I never saw two j)cojde more ]K}SSCSsing their 
hearts' content.” 


TO J. J. GURNEY, ESQ. 

“ Bradpole, March 12, 1820. 

“ I have here a full opportunity of learning a lesson of humility. It* 
is very well to do good and to serve one's country, while at the same 
moment we arc feeding our ambition and gratifying our pride; but 
what are the sacrifices I make? I may call them sacriliecs, but their 
true name is, the pleasures I enjoy. Ilcr»», however, the pleasure and 
the sacrifice are totally at variance. How truly and exactly do the 
words, ‘ They left all and followed him,’ convey my view of William’s 
two years’ absence from a home, a wife, a boy (not to mention the dear 
horse, and ducks, and flow'crs), the very darlings of his heart, nil his 
wishes and desires centering in this spot I Well, I cannot [>ity him, I 
am more incliAcd to envy one who is wise enough to make a btirgain so 
incontestably good. 1 went to Meeting with him twice to-day; his 
morning sermon on ‘ Trust in the Lord with all thine heart, and lean 
not unto thine own understanding. In all thy ways acknowledge him, 
he shall direct thy ])aths,’ was one of the very best I ever hear 1. 
' o 2 
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But tho toxt is one particularly intorestinpr to me. I return homo tin 
AVodnesday, and mean to study hard till Parliament meets, having at 
this time tho tblloning subjects in my mind:—The Ci’iminal Law; 
'riie Prisons ; Tin* Police ; Botany Bay ; The Slave Trade ; The Prac¬ 
tice ot burning Widows in India, by Authority of the Englisli Uesidont; 
Lotteries; Colonization, viz., Land for supporting Schools, and Eman- 
cifiation of Slaves; The Prosecution of the Quarterly Review by order 
of the House, for Jniiels on America:—cum inultis uliis. 

So you see, my dear brother, I am likely to be fully engaged,— 
whether usefully or not is at His disposal, who disposes all things; but 
1 urn thankful that Ho has given me a desire (mi.\cd, indeed, and pol¬ 
luted, but still a de^ir(') to serve my brother men. 

“'J'he race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong ; 
and there are some very lew' occasions in which labour fails ; but labour 
uuactuated by selfish considerations, and solely fixing its eye on the goal 
of duty, anil steadfastly determined to reach it, is, I believe, never 
do'cuted. ^ 

* His way onn* rlofir, lie forward shot outright, 

J^'ot tuiiuid U'jiJc hy danger or deliglit.’ 

This spirit—high objects—and wliat is ten times bettor than cither, 
a mind uninfeetetV by vanity, no eye to self—these together w ill just 
accomplish everything cxcejit imjiossibilities.” 

'j’liiis fur Mr. Buxton’s career had been one of almost uii- 
chc(]uered prosperity,—as a nioinber of Parliament; as a man of 
business ; as a hviNband ; as the father rif a large and f)rojnl>ijig 
family, his hcart’.s de''ires bad been fulfilled, llis public under¬ 
takings were becoming daily more important and engrossing, 
and his home was a .scene of unebmded happiness. 

His valued friend, the Kov. Charles Simeon, tiius writes to 
liim from Cambridge :— 

‘‘.Tan. 14, 1820. 

“ My dear Friend,—Certainly if I nboiild live to visit your hou.se 
again, I shall do it with no little joy, for 1 <lo not cxfjcet to see in this 
world a brighter image of heaven than I was there privileged to be¬ 
hold. A sw'cct savor of love remained upon my spirit for a long time 
nftcr, and I am not sure that it is quite eva|)orated yet. Jhit 1 do not 
know that 1 shall not thrash you for supporting the lladieq^s. 1 look 
to you, under God, to be an instrument of great good in the House of 
Commons; and 1 w'onld not that you .should subvert the influence which 
your habits and talents are so calculated to command. , . . • 1 um 
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noopolitician; but I feci a regard for 3 'ou, and seem to think that the 
more 1 know of you, the more my heart will be knit to you ; so you 
must boar with this impudent letter, from one who is, W’ith no common 
aftl'Ction, yours, 

** CuARLKs Simeon.” 

Hut all this happiness was about to be marred by a rapid 
succession of calamities. Mr. Buxton had been hastily sum¬ 
moned back from the election, in consequence of the alarming 
illness of one of his children. ITis eldest son, a boy of ten years 
old, had been .sent home from school unwell, but no suspicion of 
danger was at first excited; his disonler, however, proved to be 
inflammatoiy; and, in the course of a very few days, he sank 
under it. 11is father writes in his Journal— 

“ Thus have we lost our chlcst son, the peculiar object of our anxious 
care; a boy of groat life and animution ; of a most beautiful countenance; 
of a most sweet disjjositiou : and, blessed be God, we feel that in the 
whole event His mercy has been extendetl to us. We can rejoice and 
mourn together,—mourn at our Joss, and rejoice that, without exposure 
to the tri.ds and temptations of the world, it has pleased God to take 
him to himself. We feel the most eertain assurance that he is with 
God, and we feel ]»ersuad(‘<l that, if wo could but he permittcu to see 
him as he now is, we should never bewail him for another instant. ‘ He 
pleased God, and was l)elovod of Him, thcrci’orc, being among sinners, 
be was translated ; yea, he was sjieedily taken away, lest that wicked¬ 
ness should alter his iiiuleistanding, or deceit beguile his soul.’ * He is 
gone unto Mount Zion.’ If these things bn true, and true they most 
certainly are, can we repine, can wc wish to recall him ? For myself,* 
iny heari's desire and jiraycr has been, tiuit this event may wean me 

from the woild arid fix my heart on God.To-niglit 1 read 

Hopkins’ most admirable sermon, ‘ Death disarmed of its sting.’ O 

God, make me thy servant and soldier, was and is my jiraycr. 

I went fids morning and sat down on the to]) of the hill above my 
house; 1 then jmiyod for myself, my Wife, each of my clnldroii, 
especially Edward, now my eldest son ! and Hurry; for my servants; 
for the lieathen ; for the sanctification of my pursuits: and God grant 

that my prayers are heard!” 

•» 

His fui>h M'as destined to be more severely tried. Tbe 
younger cliildrcn, who w'ere already suffering from tbe hooping- 
cough, wiLMc seized witliiii a few' days with the measles. He 
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“ April 91 

‘•This wock has passed away in great anxiety for the remainder of 
iny flock ” 

“ Sunday night, April 16. 

“ Ilnw wonderful are the ways of the Lord ; how sweet his mercies ; 
lic'.v terrible his judgments! ^J’ho week past has been one of the most 
acute anxiety. Oh ! when one afflict inn flows in upon us alter another, 
may they burst the bonds by which we are tied to earth, may they 
direct us heavenward, and may we, having our treasures in heaven, have 

our hearts there also.In myself how naieh is there 

of uiilioJiness, of worldliness, of pride, of spiritual deaduess! and, for 
mjself, I would only now ask that the Lord would eradicate and ex¬ 
tinguish these, at whatever cost, at whatever saerifiec. I ha^e just been 
out walking, viewing this splemlicl starry night; what immeasurable 
mightiness does the firmament display ! And when we eonsider that for 
all these innumerable worlds there is one Arbiter, one Sovereign Di¬ 
rector, can v\e say aught else than ‘Thy will be done*'’ Cannot lie 
who rules the universe decide what is best fur the children he has lent 
me ? May I yield to that will 1” 

The sacrifice* was required from him, for in less than five 
w eeks after the death of his son it pleased God also to take to 
hiniseirthe three infant dangliters whose illness liatl excited such 
fleep feeling. On the death of the ehlest, a cliild of four years 
old, lie writes;— 

“ ‘ Though lie slay me, yet will I trust in him.* I had much desired 
her life," but willingly do I resign her into the hands of the Lord, pray- 
•ing him that he would mercifully make her death the means of turning 
me more nearly to the Lord. 

“Thus, in little more than a month,” ho adds, “ have wc lost the 
darlings and delights of our life; but they are in peace: and, for our¬ 
selves, wc know that this affliction may redound to our eternal benefit, 

if we receive it aright.How are all our most choice and 

comely blossoms cut off; how naked do wc ajipcar, how strijiped of 
our treasures! Oh, my God, my God! Be thou our consoler, and 
comfort us, not with the joys of this world, but wdth faith, love, obedi¬ 
ence, patience, and resignation.”* 

« Tunbridge WcILs, Mnf 14, 1820. 

We came here, with the fragments of our family, on Wednesday 

- • 

^ * “ Ehcu! Ehctt I ” was the simple epitaph he placed upon the tomb of 
his four children. . 
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lasr, in hopes that tlic retii'cniciit and peace of this place may recruit the 
strength of my beloved wile. May God give her every blessing; and, 
for myself, iny prayer is that this trial may not pass away, but may leayo 
a durable impression.” 

The diary from which this melancholy narrative has been 
draw'll closes at this date ; and, of the summer, which was chiefly 
spent at Tunbridge Wells, there are few notices, except that 
before mentioned of the pas.sing of the Prison Discipline Bill, 
and an allusion, on the 8th of June, to the Queen’s proposed 
trial. 

“ Last night came on in the House the grc'at events of the Queen, 
and I think 1 never sj)ent an evening to so much advantage as this last. 
'J'he case is this; \vc are going into an inquiry which will lay Ijare the 
most disgraceful scenes in the Royal family on both sides; the probable 
consecpience will be the impeachment of the Queen. The nation will 
be divided, and hll the lower orders will be on iicrsidc ; and the certain 
eunserpiencos, disturhances, riots, and bloodshed. 

“ 'fhese considerations pressed much on my mind, and I called 
Wilberforec out of the House, and peisuadcd him to move for a delay 
of two days, for the purpose of preventing the necessity for such jiainful 
and disgraceful disclosures, which motion I seconded in a short, w'arrn, 
decided, and well ai)plaude<l speech; and the whole House were so 
much with us, that the Ministers were obliged to give way. 1 have 
been most warmly'thanked by both sides. Brougham said, ‘ You may 
live fifty years, and do good every day, but you will never do as much 
as you have done this night.’ In short, the eftbrt succeeded beyond 
expectation, and I am glad tliat 1 was able to persuade Wilbeftbree to 
take so tlecisivc a step, lie wavered a good deal, but when he spoko<> 
he spoke most beautifully, and at considerable length: his fine fancy 
played upon the subject.” 

In the autumn of 1820, Mr. Buxton, who was no longer- 
obliged to give much attention to the Brew'ery, and greatly 
neetled re.st and change, gave np his house at Hampstead, and 
became a resident, permanently as it proved, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Cromer. 

At first resided at Cromer Hall, an old seat of the Wynd- 
ham fiimi^', which no longer exists; having many years ago 
been pulled down and replaced by a modern etUfice. 

It wasjsituated about a quarter of a mile from the sea, but 
fd^ltercd from the north winds by closely surrounding hiBs cud 
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woods; and, with its old buttresses and porches, its clustering 
jessamine, and its formal lawn, wliere the plieasaiits came dowm 
to feed, had a peculiar character of picturesque simplicity. Tlie 
interior corresponded with its external appearance, and had little 
of tlic regularity of modern buildings; one attic chamber Wiis 
w'allcd up, with no entrance save through the window, and, at 
different times, large pits were discovered under tlie floor, or in 
the thickness of the walls, used, it was supposed, in old times by 
the smugglers of the coiist. 

Upon first settling at Cromer ITall he received umicr his roof 
JSIrs. Buxton’s youngest sister, Priscilla Ciirney, who was then 
ill an advanced stage of consumption, under which she sank in 
March, 1821. 

This lady w’as a minister in tlie Society of Friends, like her 
si.ster Mrs. Fry, whom she greatly resembled, in uniting un¬ 
common resolution and originality of cliaracter ♦tvitli the most 
winniriGT gentleness of demeanour. Mr. Buxton had the hiohest 
(•pinion of her judgment and piety; and she exercised, as we 
shall see, a peculiar influence upon Ids subsequent career, ITc 
thus describes her ;— 

“.I never knew an individual who was loss one of the multi¬ 

tude than Priscilla Gurney. In her person, her manners, her views, 
there was nothing which was not the very reverse of rominonjilaco. 
There was an air of peace about her, which was irresisiihlc in reducing 
all with whom she conversed under her gentle iuthiencc. This was the 
effect c/R strangers; and in no degree was it abated hy the eloscst inti- 
%inaey : something there was, undoubtedly, in the beauty of her counte- . 
nance, and in the extreme delicacy which eonstituted that beauty ; in a 
complexion pcrf(!ctly clear; in the simplicity and ahsonec of all deeoni- 
tiori but that of the most refined neatness, wliieli, altogether, conveyed 
to every one’s mind the strongest conceptiou of purity. And these 
attractions of [lerson wore aided by manners which nicely corresponded. 

.No less remarkable were the pow'ors of her mind. I have 

seldom knowm a person of such sterling ability ; and it is impossible to 
mention these mental powers without adverting to that great, and in 
niy estimation, that astonishing dis[)lay of them which was atforded by 
her ministry. I have listened to many eminent preachers, and, many 
speakers also, but I deem her as perfect a speaker as I ever heard. The 
tone of her voice, her beauty, the singular clearness of her concojition, 
and, al)ovc all, her own strong conviction that she was urging the truth, 
and tnith of the utmost importance—the whole constituted a spccici^of 
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ministry which no one could hear, and which I am persuaded no one 
ever did hear, without a deep impression." 

Whilst attendinjj from time to time his duties in London, he 
thus writes to Mrs. Buxton, who had remained at Cromer Hall 
to nurse her sister:— 

“ Dec. 5, 1820. 

“ I am going to dine at St. Mildred's Court,* and, at 11 o’clock, 
two persons connected with the police come to me, and we go together 
through all the receptacles of rogues in tlio east end of the town. It 
will occupy about the whole of the niglit, hut I think it right to do so. 
1 never was more culled into action than this time of being in town, so 
many objects of great good and importance offer themselves. To-day I 
have been much interested by tlic African Institution." 

“ Lornlon, Jan. 1.1, 1821. 

“ I wrote a Ihie yestertlay just to mention my safe arrival, and to-day 
I have liardl}'^ time for 1001 * 6 , for a flood of business has overtaken me. 
1 have an engagement already for every day this w eek, and next week 1 
shall have to bring forward a motion in the House, which will require 
some tinn; and thought; hut it is thu weight and multitude of business 
which makes me hap[)y. At Karlham 1 read a piece of Palcv's pliilo- 
sopliy, which I found udmirahle. 1 was quite dclig-iited v^ith the \igour 
of thought wliich runs through it, and it gave me a train of thought 

which lusted almost to Ipswich.1 have felt very much leaving 

you all ; but though I should enjoy being with you, I could stay no 
l(;ngcr from Parliament with an easy mind, so we must be satisfied." 

“ Bellfield, Jan. 17^1821. 

“ I arrived here safely yesterday, but W’ith an adventure on the road.. 
Just on this side of Andover, about 5 o’clock in the morning, my sweet 
slumbers were im]»airc<l by the coach sud<lciily coming over with a most 
noble crash. I directly perceived that I was unhurt, and my first 
feeling was one of thankfulness. As I wn*' not injured, so I did not feel 
in the slightest degree burned or disturbed, tiiougb rather anxious lest 
my books and apples should be lost through the prostrate window'; so I 
first collected these, then I put on my .spectacles, then exchanged my 
cap for my hat, and then ascended through the broken window and got 
upon the body, of the coach, where I immediately delivered a lecture to 
the coaehm.'in on the improjn’icty of svvenring at aiiy time, but especially 
at the moment of deliverance from danger. Wo then went in various 
directions for help, with which, in about an hour and a half, we contrived 

j * With Mr. Fry. 
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to place tlio machine on its logs. My thoughts in the course o£ the 
journey had been duelling on Providence a great deal; and, at the same 
time, 1 had been looking forward to future and distant plans, and had 
ocen strongly impressed with the recollection that all these might be 
bathed by the fracture of a linch-pin, or by any other slight cause, under 
the guidance of Him who rules the minute us well as the great events 
of life, and had had the text, * Thou fool, this night,’ &c., in my 
mind. 

1 tind my constituents in very good humour, but my coming was 
quite indispensable,” 


“ Piilacc Yard, Sunday, Jan. 25. 

“ I slept last night at Hampstead, and came this morning to Wheeler- 
street Chapel, where the service was very unusually utfecting and inte¬ 
resting to me. My mind bus been dwelling, or rather it ha** been hxed, on 
the love and mercy of God. I look upon myself as so signal an instance of 
his extreme mercy. As for my course of life, in that I have no ])]easurG 
and no confidence; I feci that 1 am halting botwe.cii t'^o o])inions, that 
my heart is not His, who said, ‘ Give me thine heart:’ that there is o 
certain lukewarmness in things spiritual which forms no part of my 
character in things of much less importance : in a word, I seem to be 
* stopping short’jof that full dedication of self, which is, not a part, not 
merely an csscntkl, but the very substance of the Christian character. 

I sec bifore me a path fur nobler than the one which I am trending. 

I could he an eHbctiial servant of the Lord, directing the talents which 
he has placed at my disposal to his service (wlion 1 say talents, I mean 
not intellectual talents so much as circumstances, fortune, influence, &c.); 
and being nut in some small degree, as is the case, nor almost, but 
altogether set upon serving God and man. Well! this is the mercy, ' 
that, negligent as 1 have been, yet he has still permitted me this day to 
draw near to Him in prayer. He has not rejected me altogether: he 
has this diiy permitted me to taste and know' how good and how gracious 
he is; and the dilfercncc between the implacability of my own heart 
and the plenteous forgiveness which is with God has jiowerfiilly exercised 
my mind. 

“ I think I never so much longed for you, but every time I do so 
I rejoice to think I have given you to my darling Priscilla, Do nijt 
think I repine at our separation. 1 am most thoroughly satisfled, and 
enjoy giving her anything 1 prize so highly. What a pleasure and a 
blessing has her visit to us this last autumn been I * giving thanks always 
in every remembrance of her ’ is exactly my feeling. She mdst not fancy 
I pity her: 1 can most truly say I would this moment joyfully exchange 
situations with her, except that I should not like to cheat iher into a 
bad bargain. 
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“’•Thon as to-what do you think I have felt about her after 

all my oonijduints ? only unmixcd admiration for the good she did in 
spite of me. I say unmixed approbation of her zealous, unw’cancd, 
eftbctual services. I alw’ays strive at one thing, and that is to look at 
the truth. Passion, prejudice, temper, and twenty other weeds of the 
earth may have absolute occu]>ancy and direction of my actions, but they 
shall not, if 1 can help it, jiervei t my judgment; and to my judgment 
her aefnity and elfeetuality liavc been admirable. Still, I tliink it oupht 
to be a matter most seriously weighed by her, whether it would not be 
better to execute her objects more mildlj”, even at the expense of exe¬ 
cuting much less. I'he most attractive of all things is female gentleness, 
and besides it is the most influential of all things. It has a power which 
nothing else has upon the' ruder bosoms of the lords of the creation. 

- - docs not know how much we require to be soothed and petted 

and coaxed, and how- w c are to be led by a thread, when a cart-rope will 
not drag ns. In short, she must not be vehemently good, nor give to 
feebler brethren like myself a distaste for things which arc excellent by 
her excessive ardour in the pursuit. From every good action there 
ouglit to be a double fruit, good to the object in contemplation, and 
good to the bystundtu's by example. Now it is very odd I should have 
run on thus, for I can truly say 1 have, since we parted, repeatedly 
scolded and ujibraided myself, and only commended her. But I hope 
your giving hvr some of these hints, aud reading her Pascal on tlieart of 
jjersuading (where he shows that, for one man wlio is sul)ducd by force, 
ten are allured by ‘ dcs agremens ’), may be of use ; and so my very kind 
love to her.” 

“ Hatnp.<:tcad, Jan. 27. 

“ I have had my hands brim full of business this last week, but it has 
not fatigued me as parliamentary business does; there is no stress on tlic 
mind, no anxiety, no apprehension that a good cause may suffer by nsy 
inattention or incapacity, wliieb is wearisome in Parliament. We had a 
pleasant dinner party at the Duke of Gloucester’s yesterday. I had 
spent the morning with Wilbcrforcc, who was quite delightful. I begin 
to tiiink, that of all men he is the most subjected and controlled, and 
invariably in the right frame of temper.' I say ‘begin,' because he is 
beginning to share the scat in my mind which Joseph has so long 

occupied.I shall finish my examination of the boys w'hen I am 

at Cromer, so let Miss-tremble. Tell her from me, that I look 

with unmixcd Wisfartion to her superintendence of their education; and 
I am sure, if she give them vigour of mind—‘ a mind not to be changed,* 
a determination to accomplish their object by dint of resolution, and an 

A guest who had lately been staying at Cromer Hall, 
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unconquerable fixed will to succeed, she will pive them what is worth 
more than wealth, or rank, or anythinp else, except one thinp, which if 
they have not, I trust they never will have this cnerpy, because this 
cnerpv is a great instrument, and, if ill employed, a great instrument 
of evil.” 

TO ONE OF UlS LITTLE BOYS. 

“ Jan. 28. 

“ 1 have had a fine gallop this morning on your capital horse ‘ Radical.* 
1 ride him and Abraham every day, and always as fast as they can go, 
because I have so much to do that I cannot behave like little Lord Linsrer. 

V. 

I hoj )0 that w hen you arc a man you will be very industrious and do all 
the good you can. There are a great many poor people who are very 
sick, and yet have no money to buy food, or clothes, or physic; and 
there arc many more so ignorant that they never heard of the lliblo, 
and think they do very right when they roast and cat their enemies 1 
If you think this is very right, and that it is kind to stick a man on a 
spit and dress him like a pig, why, don’t try to ])revent it! Rut if you 
think it very wTong, then be sure you do all you can to slop it. Do you 
know, one good industrious man may do a great deal; and, if you v^ish 
to be of that sort, you must begin by being diligent now. Rut there is a 
much more important thing than even bcingdilipent, that is being good. 
I don’t much like to bring you a horn, because I am sure } ou will disturb 
the hep-pheasants, and so we shall have no young ones.” 


Mr. Buxton belonged, it has been said above, to the African 
Institution, the Society set on foot by Mr. Wilberforce and his 
coadjutors, in order to wjitch over the laAv, which with so much 
difficulty had been obtained in 1807, aliolisliing the Trade in. 
Slaves between Africa and our Colonics, IJaving in a great 
measure effected this purpose, and secured the ostcnMble ac¬ 
quiescence of France, P(jrtugal, and other nations, in the ^aine 
measure, the Institution haci at length sunk into a state of com¬ 
parative inactivity. 


TO MRS. RUXTON. 

” Jan. 30. 

•* I had engaged to go down to Coggesliall yesterday, simot there 
to-day, and return to-morrow night; liappily, as I think, I pot notice of 
the meeting of the African Institution for to-day, so 1 olf my .shoot¬ 
ing excursion. In the course of the meeting an opportuiPlly occurred, 
which I could not pass over, of declaring iny mind, as to the inactivity 
and ineftectiveness of the Society. 1 told them that it wa^,certain w'O 
once had the confidence of the country; and it was now certain^thc 
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public knew little and cared little on the subject. I have often spoken 
I)){tinly and been condemned by others ; a few times I have done so and 
blamed myself, but in this instance I really felt, and still feel, exceedingly 
grateful that 1 diil not shrink from the duty. My remonstrance was 
well received, and a meeting was appointed for Saturday next, aC Lord 
Lansdownc's, of all the members of both Houses interested in the 
subject, and perhaps it may be a means of great good. I tell all this 
long story for my dear Priscilla, who exhorted me not to neglect this, 
the first and most melancholy of all subjects. I thoroughly enjoyed the 
dear boys’ letters, but T can’t thinl» that I shall find they know so much 
as they talk about when I get home. My bands are rather full : 
'J'hursday, the Brcw'cry. Friday, Ca|)e of Good Hope Slave Trade. 
Saturday, Lord Lansdownc’s. lilonday, Prison Bill. 'J’uesday, 
Brougham’s Bill on Education. Weduesday, 1 made a speech to the 
children in SpitalHelds. Thursday, Brew’cry and Mail Coach. 
Friday, home ! I want two heads, two bodies, and the power of being 
in tw'o places at once.” 

' “ Feb. 3. 

“ I was cpiite astonished at Wilbcrforcc yesterday. I had not seen 
him since niy vehement reprobation of the African Institution. 
Yesterday he was warm to <‘xoess ; over and over again he thanked 
me for the bolduc'-s and openness oJ‘ niy remarks, and said they had 
penetrated deeidy into his heart.” 

“ Ikfaiv li 8. 

“ I really d(» earnestly desire to write to you more fully, and to 
express how’ much my heart is yours and with you, but how can I ? 
I loft the House List night at one o’clock, very hot, and could not get 
.to slee|}: up this morning and full gallop to Hampstead ; then to the 
Brewery on important bnsiness; then a gallop to a meeting of Daniel 
\V ilsun's society for tlie edueulion of young clergymen, whore, among 
the rest, I saw John and Francis Cunningham ; 1 was <pdtc pleased to 
sec them again. The meeting was highly interesting, and the society 
seems doing so much good, that 1 am not sure hut 1 shall to-morrow 
send them a large donation. 1 did not lo-day, for 1 am not fond of 
doing such things uniler the impulse of feeling. 

“ I afterw’ards saw R., who appeared to me to be doing her duty to 
her father; and, in my estimation, l)esidos the duty to her father, the 
habit of doing it, and the credit of doing it, are of the highest importance 
to her. I 

“ Poor deer Priscilla, how’ sorry I am that she should have any pain! 
but she is near the land where neither sorrow nor pain enters, and might 
with much more reason pity us than receive pity from us. Wilberforce 
was charmeu with her mes'^age.” 
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“ March 

« John and Francis Cunningham came and dined at my lodgings, 
we had a very pleasant evening. I almost determined to go over to 
Harrow yesterday, as John has a lecture for me on the neglect of 
private j)rayer. Alas I there is more truth in the charge than he knows, 
and since I heard his notions as to myself the subject has been much on 
my mind,” 

“ March 15. 

“ Wilbcrforce dined with me on Tuesday last, and was quite delight¬ 
ful.—lie gave us a long account of his early life and friends, and said 
one thing which has much stuck by me. I asked him, who was the 
greatest man he ever knew ? He .<said, ‘ Out of all comj>arison, I’itt! 
but,’ he added, ‘ I never think of liis superiority without reflecting, that 
he who is least in the kingdom of God is greater than he.’ Now I see 
clearly that in this world 1 shall never be anything but a mere moderate 
—‘ behind the foremost, and before the last.’ But for this I really tio 
not care. I am, however, thoroughly discontented wdth my progress in 
better things, and wonder at myself whenever 1 reflect on them at all. 
Did Francis tell you of the lecture designed for me at Harrow' ? I 
must and will have it, for 1 am much inedined to think that my lower 
state in such matters arises from my neglect of spirituality, and of the 
appointed methed of attaining it. 1 am in a sad scrape at Weymouth. 
ThcyjPirc going to have races, ‘ to the great benefit of the tow'n and 
amusement of the company—fully calculate on my subscription and 
Williams's.’ lie w'rote, acceding, but 1 have refused, fur I feel a 
scruple against them. My dearest love to you all. Let the boys tell 
me what I am to buy them as presents.” 

His sister-in-law’s illness w'os now rapidly increasing', lie 
writes— • 

London, Marcli 20. 

“ As for dearest Priscilla, I neither grieve for the bad account of 
yesterday, nor rejoice at the more favourable one of to-day. 1 feel her 
given to the Lord, and I am sure that He is about her bed, and that 
He loves her, and that whatsoever shall happen to her will be sent in 
peculiar tenderness; and in these certain truths 1 commit her to Him 
without fear or repining. She is inexpressibly dear to my inmost soul, 

but 1 look upon her as a saint already in the hands of the Lord. 

I have tried to pray for her, but I eannot. My pfayers turn into 
praises, and my mourning into joy. And, after all, if we Ibsc her, what 
is it? Let our thoughts range through eternity, dropping only the 
trifle of the next fifty years, and what can we desire beyon(| her present 
state ? We are sure ^at her God, whom she served in her strcngthi 
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projects, eherislu's, and will guard her from evil in her sickness. If 
she is destined to dwell in llis presence for evermore, will not this 
satisfy those who love her dearly ? I say again, 1 am satisfied and 
joyful in her state, and can with unbounded and satisfied confidence 
commit her to the Lord, and shall be almost glad if you tell hei I send 
no message of hope or fear, neither can I hope or fear.” 

“ Jfarch 22. 

“ On receiving your letter, the first impulse was to set off directly, 
but a meeting about the Slave Trade to-morrow morning, and a debate 
about the Slave 'J'radc to-morrow evening ; a meeting with Stephen on 
the same subject on Wednesday; and that of the Sunday School 
children on Wednesday evening, arc reasons which seem to supersede 
every inclination. On the other hand 1 ardently long to see my beloved 
Priscilla again, and the recollection, that she desired you to tell ino 
that she had something- to say to me, weighs in tlie strongest manner 
upon me. X would not, on any account, lose whatever this may be, 
whether of love, or advice, or ro[)roof. Circumstanced, however, as 
1 am, 1 liavc determined to W'uit, at least till to-morrow’s account 
comes.” 

lie soon after left London, and reached Cromer Hall in time 
to receive those dying injunctions which Ids s|ster-iii-Iavv had 
been so anxious to lay upon him. What these were wa shall see 
liereafter. After Iter death* lie Avas compelled to return almost 
immediately to London. He writes thence:— 

I was quite out of heart all yesterday, and could neither s{jeak at 
the ptiblie meeting, nor study' at night. However, I was determined 
not to yield to low spirits, and, by dint of obstinac'v, 1 at length did get 
to work, and continued till one o'clock in the morning.” 

A few days later he speaks of “ working very, very hanl.” 
In addition to the questions of Prison Discipline, Criminal Law, 
and the Slave Trade, in >vhicli he took so much interest, his 
attention had been drawn, chiefly through the facts laid before 
him by the Rev. Mr. Peggs, a Raptist missionary just returned 
from India, to the subject of Suttee, viz. the self-unmolation of 
Hindoo widows. Having collected a large mass of information, 
he determined to bring it before Parliament; and, in the course 
of the sesijjon, he made two motions on tlic subject. lu his 
speech on the second occasion he proved, tliat within the last 

* A letter of Mr. Simeon’s on this occasion will be found in page 551 of 
his memoir. 
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four years, in tlie Residency of Fort "William alone, 2366 widows 
had been committed to tlie flames!—that the French, Dutch, 
and other powers in India had abolished the custom in their ter¬ 
ritories, while the stigma of its continuance still rested on the 
British Government; and he show'cd that, so far from being vo¬ 
luntary, tills cruel martyrdom was generally forced upon the 
unhajipy widow', either by superstitious priests or interested 
relations. 

Several years, how'cver, elapsed before anything of importance 
was accompli>hed in this matter, the question being one which 
fell within tlie pro\ince of the India House, rather than of the 
House of Commons. 

The Committee wliicli had been appointed in the preceding 
year to inquire into the working of the Criminal law's, liad now 
closed its labours, and Sir James Mackintosh’s bill for the abro¬ 
gation r)f the punishment of death, in cases of«furgcry, arose 
from its report. A speech of Mr. Buxton’s ujion this bill* 
excited great notice at tlie time; the drift of it was to prove that 
the law as it stood w'as at once inhuman and ineffective; that the 
severity of the •punishment induced judges and jurors to strive 
for an acquittal; and that the uncertainty of the greater penalty 
was therefore more readily incurred than the certainty of the 
lesser one. 

“ We have gone on long enough,” said Mr. Buxton, “taking it for 
granted (hut capital punishment docs restrain crime, and the time is now 
arrived in which we may fairly ask. Docs it do so? 

• “ It has been tried long enough—we have tried nothing else for the . 

last century. And on a scale large enough—the law of England has 
dis|ilayc'd no unnecessary nicety in apport'oning the punishment of 
death: kill your father, or a rabbit in a warren, the }icnalty is the 
same! Destroy three kingdoms, or a hopbine, the penalty is the samel 
Meet a gipsy on the high road, keep company with him, or kill iiiin, 
the penalty hy law is the same! 

“ The system, then, having been tried long enough, and large ly 
enough, what arc the results? lias your law dore that which you ex¬ 
pected ffbn your law V lias crime dccreasecl ? lias it^remuined sta¬ 
tionary ? Certaiqly not. Has it increased ? It certuiniyjias, and at 
a prodigious ratc:t - Why, then, your system has failed ! ” 


• May 23, 1821. 

t In twelve years crime had increased fourfold. 
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Only one experimental fact had been brought forward on the 
other side. In the case of larceny from the person, mitigation 
had been tried ; and the convictions for tliat crime had increased. 
But then every other crime had increased in an equal or greater 
ratio. That is to say, no more had been gained by inflicting 
capital punishments than by not inflicting them. 

“ We have done as well without as with the capital punishment. That 
is, our case is proved. To inflict death needlessly can be called by no 
other name than that of legal murder. 

Now, at the same period, two experiments were tried. In the one 
case, we proceeded from lenity to rigour; in the other, from rigour to 
lenity. Hero, then, principle is opposed to principle, system to system, 
and the result is before us. First, in 1807, forgery of stamps was made 
a capital crime. And the question is, with what effect ? 

“ lly the confession of the solicitor of the Excise the crime has not 
abated, hut the prosecutions have abated to one-half. The excise was 
better protected by your former lenity than by your late rigour. 

“ But another experiment was tried, very diflerent in its nature, and 
(1 rejoice to say) as different in its effects. In 1811 the lincn-bleuchers 
came to Parliament .... praying for a mitigation in the law against 
stealing from bleaching grounds. That prayer was conceded ; in this 
House cheerfully. In another place acquiescence was granted sonjewhat 
I'n the same spirit in which the satirist describes the deities of old as 
yielding to the foolish im{)ortunitics of their votaries. 

‘ Evoit^rc* doinos totas, optantibus ipsis 
DI i'acilcs.* 

And here it w'as determined to punish these romantic |ietitioncrs with 
• the fulfilment of their prayer, and to inflict upon them the penalty of 
conceded wishes. 

“ With what effect ? . . . .To answer this question, I will enter,” 
he says, ‘‘ into a com|)arisun of which no man will deny .the fairness. I 
will take the last five years during which the crime was capital—and the 
last five years during which it has not been capital. Now, if 1 prove 
that this otlcncc has increased, but only in the same ]>roportioii with 
other offences, I prove my ]>oint for reasons which 1 have already 
assigned. But if 1 go a step farther, and prove that, white all other 
offences have ^creased with the most nieluiichoiy rapi<lity, this, and 
this alone, bjas decreased as rapidly, that there is one only exception to 
the universal augmentation of crime, and that one exception is in the 
case in w'hich you have reduced the penalty of your law; if I can do 
this, and ufmn evidence which cannot be shaken, have 1 not a right tc 
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call upon the noble lord opposite, and upon his Majesty’s minictei'S, 
either to invalidate my facts or to admit my conclusion V" 

He then read the official returns of crimes committed in the 
duchy of Lancaster, whence it appeared that, before the mitiga¬ 
tion of the law, this ofience had been as rife as the other capital 
offences ; but, since that mitigation, all the capital ofiences had 
increased prodigiously,* while this offence had decreased two- 
thirds. 

“No man,” he continued, “would justify severity for the sake of 
severity itself, or would love executions in the abstract. We have dis¬ 
pensed with them in one case, and the consequence is, fewer crimes,— 
greater security to property. Shall wc stop there ?” 

He then adverted to the punishment of forgery :— 

“ For a multitude of years,” ho said, “ every wretch who was over¬ 
taken by the law, without regard to age, or sex, or circumstances in 
extenuation, was consigned to the hangman. You a<5t*omplishcd your 
object, no doubt! lly dint of such hardness you exterminated the 
offence as well as the offenders ; forgeri(?s of course ceased in a country 
under such a terrible method of repressing them ! No 1 but they grew’, 
they multij)lied,^ they increased to so enormous an extent—victim so 
followed victim, or rather one band of victims was so rea<ly to follow 
another, that you were absolutely com{)cllcd to mitigate your law, 
uccausc of tiio multitude of the offenders—because public feeling and 
the feeling of the advisers of the crown rebelled against such continual 
slaughter. 

“ Have I not then a right to cast myself upon the House, and to im¬ 
plore them no lunger to continue so desperate and so unsuccessful a 
system ; and to lay sitic by side the two cases—forgery and stealing 
Irom bleaching grounds,—both offences only against property—both 
unattended with violence ? In the one we have tried a mitigation of 
the law, and have succeeded beyond our most sanguine expectations; in 
I he other we have tried severity to the utmost extent—and to the utmost 
extent it has failed. Well then: are W'e not bound—I will not say by 
our feelings or by tenderness for life—but by every princifde of reason 
and equity, of common sense and common justice, to discontinue a 
system which has so utterly failed, and to embrace a system which has 
been so eminently successful V” ^ 

Such were the results of the experiments made iii our own 
time and country. He furnished others from history. Henry 

* For instance, stealing from dwelling-houses was a capita) offence: it 
had increased eteven-fald, . 
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Vltl. hanged 72,000 persons for robbery alone ; yet Sir Thomas 
More wonders that “ while so many thieves were daily hanged, 
so many still remained in the country, robbing in all places.” 

Queen Elizabeth hanged more than 600 criminals a year; yet 
complained bitterly that the people would not carry out Iier 
laws, and was obliged to appoint stipendiary magistrates to 
inflict these penalties. We find from Strype that the people 
would not prosecute and the magistrates would not act. 

So ill, in these two cases, had the rigorous syst^i succeeded. 

He then noticed the happy effects resulting from the relaxation 
of penalties by King Alfred; and in modern times by the Duke 
of Tuscany and by the United States of America, and he con¬ 
cluded his observations upon this part of the subject with this 
remark : — 

Crime has increased in England as compared with every other 
country—as compared wdth itself at ditferent periods. Now' what 
species of crime hsis increased ? Precisely those lesser felonies which 
are capital now, but were not formerly—which arc capital in England, 
but in no other country ! ” 

lie had next to remove a common but false impressiop that 
the Criminal Code w'as part of the Common I.«aw. 

lie fir.<«t made quotations from the codes of the Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans, which w-ere palpably at variance w’ith the spirit 
of our Penal Code. Tliey were as tender of imman life as the 
Code wois reckless in destroying it. lie proved this also from 
, Coke, lllackstone, and Spelman. 

“ It is^a fact,” said he, “ that six hundred men were condemned to 
•oath last year, upon statutes passed within the last century.” 

After showing the hurried and careless manner in which bills 
for inflicting death without benefit of clergy had continually 
passed the House, without debate or discussion, he stated his 
affection and reverence for the English Common Law', and the 
innvil]ingnes.s he w'ould have felt to attalk it, and therefore 
claimed a fight to gather confidence and encouragement from 
finding a friend and advocate in that pre>cminent authority.” 
He continues, 

** There is no country in which public co-operation is not iinp‘>rtant 

ua 
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to the execution of the luw ; but in England this concurrence bctV^ceu 
the peo])le and the law is absolutely indispensable. It is taken fur 
granted, that he who can, will inform—that the person aggrieved will 
prosecute. All this is taken for granted, and was justly so taken, as 
long as public feeling went along with the law ; but now a man's life is 
at issue, and this at once seals the lips of the man who could inform, 
jiacihes the prosecutor, silences the witness, and sometimes even sharpens 
the merciful astuteness of the judge. In fact, and in truth, it effects the 
deliverance of tlm felon. 

“ But worse^an tliis, there is a price which we have to pay, of 
M'hirli, if lean prove the existence and extent, no man will deny that in 
itself it more than countervails every conceivable advantage,—1 mean 
the perjury of jurymen.” 

After giving a number of instances where juries had clearly 
perjured themselves in order to save the lives of prisoners, 

** 1 hold in my hand,” he says, 1200 cases of a similar description. 
Is it then jwlicy or prudence—I say nothing of its wickedness—to 
tamper with what is so very delicate, or even to permit the reputation of 
that oath to be impaired, or any stain to be cast u{)on its purity ? But 
when the j)ublic,scc twelve resjiectablc men, in open court, in the face 
of day, in the presence of a Judge, calling God to witness that they 
will give their verdict according to the evidence, and then declaring 
their belief in things, not merely very strange or unconnnon, but actual 
physical im|)Ossibilitics, absolute miracles, wilder than the uihlriit 
legends of monkish superstition—what impression on the public mind 
must be made, if not this—that there arc occasions in which it is not 
only lawful, but commendable, to ask God to witness {)alpable and 
egregious falsehood ?” 

Referring to the evidence which had been given by a multi¬ 
tude of persons in very different situations, of very different 
habits and opinions, as to the pernicious effects of the system of 
severe punishment upon all classes of society, 

** I ask,” ho said, ** how hap[)cns it that })erson8 so various—filling 
situations so various-merchants, bankers, solicitors of the Excise, shoji- 
iceepers, solicitors of the (Bd Bailey, officers of the police, clerks of the 
police offices, magistrates, and jurymen—men bound together by no 
similarity of pursuit, no identity of interest,—by no party/celing, poli¬ 
tical or religious,—how happens it, I ask, that such persons should 

* Weave such agreeing truths, or how, or why, 

Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie ?' 
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Shall wc accede to this rational solution of tho uniformity 
of their testimony ? Shall we not rather conclude that they all spoke 
alike because they all spoke the truth, and that the uniformity of tho 
evidence arose from the uniformity of the observation ? 

“ And this ojunion of practical men being corroborated by the 
opinions of men of profound thought and great learning—of Chilling- 
M'orth, Johnson, Franklin, fitt, Fox ; of More, Bacon, Coke, Cla¬ 
rendon,'Ashburton, and Blackstone; I say, when I sec that the con¬ 
clusion at which the wisest men have arrived by dint of reason is 
the same conclusion at which the most practical nieq. have arrived by 
dint of experience; and that this, the sjjeculation of the learned, and tho 
observation of those that gather up their notions from the busy scenes of 
life, has been put to the test in America and in Tuscany, and that there 
it has realised more than the most sanguine expectation;—and further, 
that this system is the common law of England, and is common sense:— 

I say, when I have such a body of evidence and argument—of fact and 
authority—of reason and experience,—and when our adversaries, mem¬ 
bers of a committee which sat for many months, never once ventured to 
hint at an authority, or to produce a witness who could gainsay tho truth 
of those doctrines which 1 am maintaining ;—when I have so much in 
my favour, and so very little against me, 1 cannot but indulge the hope 
that the noble Lord op[X)sitc and the Government wilj do justice to the 
country by aiding the milder but more efficient doctrines of penal legis¬ 
lation which we have endeavoured to promulgate.” 

He concluded his speech thus:— 

“ My argument then is this. Our system is before us. The price 
we pay for our system is,—the loss of public opinion, and the aid (tho 
best, the cheapest, and the most constitutional) which the law gathers 
from the concurrence of public opinion ; the necessity of doing that by ^ 
spies, informers, and blood-money, which were better done without 
them ; the annual lil)cration of multitudes of criminals; tlie annual per¬ 
petration of multitudes of crimes, perjury, and the utter abandonment of 
the first of your duties, the first of your interests, and the greatest of ail 
charities—the prevention of crime. • This is what you pay. And for 
what? For a system which has against it a multitude of divines, 
moralists, statesmen, lawyers,—an unrivalled phalanx of the wise and^ 
good; a system which has against it the still stronger authority of 
practical men, who draw their conclusions from real life; a system 
which has aginst it tho still stronger authority of the Common Law 
of England* which, if wrong now, is wrong for the first time; a system 
which has against it tho still stronger authority of experience and 
experiment, in England on the one hand—in Tuscany, in Ammca, and 
e^where, on the other; and, finally, a system which, in iti spirit and 
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its temper, is against the temper and the spirit of that mild and merfilid 
religion which ‘ dcsircth not the death of a sinner, but rather that he 
should turn from his wickedness and live 1’ 

!Nuinerous were the expressions of approbation M'hich this 
s])ei‘cli called forth. Sir James Mackintosh said in the House, 
/hat it was “ the most powerful appeal that he had ever liad the 
good fortune to hear within the walls of Parliament.”* And 
in a subsequent debate Mr. (now Lord) Denman remarked, that 
“ more of \vi.s(lom, more of benevolence, more of practical de¬ 
monstration he had never heard in the courseof his parliamentary 
career, than was contained in the energetic speech of his honour¬ 
able friend.” 

Ariieii, however, the division took place on the question, 

That the bill for the mitigation of the punishment of death for 
forgery do pass,” the Ayes were 115, and the JNoes 121 : and 
the bill was consequently lost! •* 

On the 5th of June, 1822, Sir James IVIuckiiitosh .'igaiii brought 
forward the question, and wtis again seconded by Mr. liuxtoii. 
They succeeded in carrying by a majoriry of sixteen the motion, 
** Tiiat the Iloase will iti the next session consider the means of 
increasing the efficacy of the Criminal Law, by abating the 
rigour of its punishments.” 

In 1823, liowever, the resolutions proposed by Sir James 
Mackintosh were rejected, and he and iiis friends were still 
struggling against a superior force, when in 182(1, Mr. Peel, on 
his accession to office, undertook the momentous task of rc- 
modelling the whole penal code. 

An account will be given, in its proper place, of the final 
result ot the movement for the mitigation of that siinguiHaiy 
code by which, at the period when first Sir Samuel llomiily, and 
afterwards Sir James Mackintosh and Mr. Buxton brought the 
subject forward, two hundred and thirty offences were puiiisluible 
with death! 


* Hansard, May, 1821. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

* SLAVfRT. 1821—1823. 

Mr. Buxton is chosen by Mr. Wilber force ns his Parliamentary successor- 
Common confusion of “ Slavery” i^ilb “ Slave Trade” — Previous im¬ 
pressions on Mr. Buxton’s mind—Priscilla Gurney’s dying vi’ords — lie 
studies the subject — Long deliberations — Fear of Servile* Revolt — 
Undertakes to advocate the Question — I.etters from Mr. Wilbtrforce — 
Reflections — Suttee —The Quakers' Petition — Letter to Earl Bathurst 
— The P'irst Debate on Slavery — Mr. Canning's Amendments — Ameli¬ 
orations in the Slave’s condition recommended to the Colonists — Letter 
to Sir James h^ckiutosh. 

The evening after Mr. IRixton had delivered liis speecli on 
Criinitial law he received the following letter from Air. Wil- 
berfurce:— 

“ LondoiT, M.iy 24, 1821. 

“ My dear Buxton,—It is now more than thirty-throe ycaris* since, 
after having given notice in the House of Commons that I should bring 
forward, for the first time, the question eoncerning the Slave ’'I'ratlo, it 
pleased Go<l lo visit me with a severe indisposition, hy which indeed I 
was so exhausted that the ablest physician in London of that day declared 
that I had not stamina to last above a very few weeks. On this I wont 
, to Mr. Pitt and begged of him a promise, which he kindly an<l readily 
gave me, lo take n]K)n himself the eondiict of that great eaii<ie. 

“ I thank (lod I am now free from any indisposition ; but f»’om my 
time of life, and much mure from the state of iny constitution, and iny 
inability to bear inelcmcneies of weather and irregularities, vhieh close 
attendance on the House of Commons often requires, 1 am reminded, 
but too intelligibly, of my being in such a state that 1 ought not to look 
confidently to my being able to carry through any business of inqtortancc 
in the House of Commons. 

“ Now for many, many years I have been longing to bring forward 
that groat suhjA^t, the condition of the negro slaves in our Trans-Atlantic 
colonics, anti the best means of providing for their moral and social im¬ 
provement, and ultimately for their advancement to the rank of a free 
peasantry cause this, rcconmiondcd to me, or rather enfo;eed on me, 
hy (jvery consideration of religion, justice, and humiinify. 
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** Under this impression I have been waiting with no little solioitude 
for a proper time and suitable circumstances of the counti^, for introduc¬ 
ing this great business; and latterly, for some Member of Parliament, 
M'ho, if 1 were to retire or to be laid by, would be an eligible leader in 
this holy enterprise. 

1 have for some time been viewing you in this connection; and 
after w hat passed last night I can no longer forbear resorting to you, as 
1 formerly did to Pitt, and earnestly conjuring you to take most seriously 
into consideration the exptHiicnoy of your devoting yourself to this 
N^ased service, so far as will be consistent with the due discharge of the 
obligations you have already contracted, and in part so admirably ful¬ 
filled, to war against the abuses of our Criminal law, both in its structure 
and its administration. Let me then entreat you to form an alliance with 
me, that may truly be termed holy, and if 1 should be unable to com¬ 
mence the war (certainly not to be declared this session); and still more, 
if, when commenced, 1 should (as certainly would, 1 fear, be the case) 
be unable to finish it, do I entreat that you would continue to ])rosccute 
it. Your assurance to this effect w'ould give me the greatest pleasure : 
pleasure is a bad term—let me rather say, peace and consolation; fbr 
alas! my friend, I feel but too deeply how little 1 have been duly assi¬ 
duous and faithful in employing the talents committed to my steward¬ 
ship ; and in forming a partnership of this sort with you I cannot doubt 
that I.should be doing an act highly pleasing to God, and beneficial to 
.my fellow'creatures. Both my head and heart are quite full to over¬ 
flowing, but I must conclude. M}' dear friend, may it please God to 
bless you, both in your public and private course. If it be Ilis will, may 
lie render you an instrument of extensive usefulness ,* but above all, 
may lie give you the disposition to say at all times, ‘ Lord, what wouldcst 
thou have me to do or to suffer? ’ looking to Him, through Christ, for 
‘ wisdom and strength. And while active in business and fervent in 
spirit upon earth, may you have your conversation in heaven, and your 
affections set on things above. There may we at last meet, together 
with all w'C most love, and spend an eternity of holiness and ha|)pines8 
comi>lctc and una.ssailablc. 

Ever affectionately yours, 

“ W. WlUJKRPORCB.” 

Many causes had been concurring to prepare Mr. Buxton for 
entering upon this lioly enterprise.” His attention had, at an 
early period, been drawn, though slightly, to the questions of 
Slavery and the Slave Trade. In one of his private memoranda 
he enumerates among the causes for thankfulness, *<fthe strong 
impression on my mother’s mind, transfused into mine in xrery 
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early life, of the iniquity of Slavery and the Slave Trade; ** 
and he notices a remark which she often made, ** \yiiile we con> 
tinuc to commit such a sin how can we ask forgiveness of our 
sins ? ” He mentions also that he used to ridicule his eldest 
sister for refusing to eat slave-grown .sugar; “ but,” he adds, 
her doing so made me think. Singular, too, that my first 
speech on entering college was upon the Slave Trade, and my 
first speech on entering life was at the 'j''ower Hamlets on the 
same subject.” 

We have seen that he had become an active member of the 
African Institution ; and although that body devoted its atten¬ 
tion to the Slave Trade alone, and did not take up the kindred 
question of Slavery, yet his connection with it no doubt con¬ 
tributed to turn his mind to the varied sufferings of the negro 
race. 

The reader rfieed scarcely be reminded that the imporffition of 
fresh negroes from Africa to our colonies had been declared 
illegal in 1807, after a twenty years* struggle on the part of 
Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Stephen, Mr. Clarkson, and their distin¬ 
guished coadjutors; and England had no sooner abolished her 
own trade, than with characteristic energy she strove to obtain, 
by persuasion or by purchase, a similar measure fro# the other 
European powers. Whilst, however, the British Slave Trade 
had been abolished, British Slavery remained. Though no fresh 
Negroes could now be introduced into our colonies, yet those 
who had been already imported were still held in bondage. It 
is singular how often the Slave Trade is confounded with Slavery, ^ 
even in quarters where such a blunder would be least expected. 

There were various rt*asons which prevented those u ho had 
effected the abolition of the Slave Trade from attempting also the 
emancipation of the slaves; * but we see in Mr. Wilberforce*s 
letter that the latter was a subject which constantly weighed 
upon his mind, and filled him with painful solicitude. 

When Mr. Buxton first entered Parliament, his attention was 
drawn to this question by a letter from his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Will||im Forster, who, after describing the interest taken by 
Mr. Buxton’s friends in his efforts for the improvement of piison 

* In 18^7 Earl Percy (afl'crwards Duke of Northnmberland} proposed the 
ei^ucipation of the negro childreu, but without efiVet. 
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discipline, expresses their earnest desire that he would take, up 
another mostimportant and extensive question, the state of Africa, 
and of the slave population in the West Indies.” “ The atten¬ 
tion and exertions of the wise and good,” proceeds Mr. Forster, 
“ have been directed, and, through the Divine blessing, not with¬ 
out much success, towards staying the progress of evil in the 
abolition of the Slave Trade ; but now it is certainly time to 
turn the mind of the British public towards the situation of those 
in actual slavery.’* 

Another circumstance, to which Mr. Buxton often referred, 
ha«l prepared liis mind for accepting the proffered advoca(!y of the 
Anti-slavery cause. He thus mentions it in a letter, dated Oct. 
22 , 1821;— 

“ Two or three days before Priscilla Gurney died, she sent for me, 
as dcsii^g to speak to me about something of importance. The moment 
she began to sjwak she was seized w itli a convulsion of coughing, which 
continued for a long time, racking her feehle frame. She still scoiuod 
determined to persevere, hut, at length, finding all strength exhausted, 
she pressed my hand and said, ‘ The poor, dear slaves 1’ I coidd not 
but understand her meaning, for during her illness she had repcate<lly 
urged me to make their cause and condition the first object of n\y life, 
feeling notMfcig so heavy on her heart as their sufferings.” 

It was not, however, till after long and mature deliberation, 
tliat he accepted the weighty charge involved in Mr. Wilberforce’s 
proposal. Indeed, he does not appear to have fully resolved upon 
undertaking it till a year aiitl a half after the receipt of Mr. W'il- 
berforce’s letter; but he spent the interval, as far as his other 
avocations would permit him, in a close study of the question in 
all* its bearings. In this he was materially assisted by the present 
of a large collection of books connected with the subject from 
Mr. lloare, one of the earliest members of the Africaji Insti¬ 
tution. 

Many of his other friends encouraged him to enter upon this 
arduous undertaking, especially Mr. Samuel and Mr. Joseph John 
Gurney; from whom, as from Mr. Samuel Hoare,' 1^ received 
unremitting assistance throughout the contest agaiii.st slavery. 

What chiefly led him to hesitate in adopting this question as 
his own, was the fear that the discussion of it in England mi^ht 
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leajjl to a servile insurrection in the West Indies. lie deeply felt 
the weight of this responsibility, and it was the S4bject of long 
and anxious thought. “ If,” said he, “ a servile war should 
break out, and 50,000 perish, how should I like tliat ?” But 
even this extreme supposition he met by the consideration, “ If I 
hail two sons, I would rather choose to have one free and one 
dead, tlian both living enslaved.” In his first Anti-slavery 
speceli he enters at length into this difficulty, and mentions some 
of the considerations which had removed it from his mind; 
showing how often insurrections had been foretold by the West 
Indians, and, that their predictions had never been fulfilled; and 
further, that, even were this fear well ground^!, the English 
government ought not to be terrified by it from examining into 
the infinitely greater evil in question. 

He appears to have arrived at his final decision in the autumn 
of 1822; in J^lie course of which Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. 
Macaulay visited Cromer Hall, for the purpose of discussing the 
question with him, and also with Dr. Lushington and Lord 
Suffiehl. Then was drawn the first outline of those plans in 
which each, from this time, took his respective and important 
share. , 

Mr. Wilberforce writes after leaving Cromer:— * 

« Oct. 5, 1822. 

“ My dear Buxton,—Wc brought much away from Cromer Hall, but 
wc left there, as I have just discovered, (J’Meara’s ‘ Voiee from St. 
Helena.* My dear friend, never I believe, while I remember any¬ 
thing, shall 1 forget the truly friendly reception we expcrionml under, 
your hus])itable roof. I love to muse about you all, and form suitiible 
wishes for the comfort and good of each member of your happy circle— 
for a happy circle it is—and surely there is nothing in the world half 
so delightful as mutual confidence, afiection, and sympathy—to feel 
esteem as well os good-will towards every human being around you, not 
only in your own house, but in the social circle that surrounds your 
dwelling, and to be conscious that every other being is glowing with the 
same esteem and love towards you. I ho{)c it is not prcfune to say, 
that when associated with heavenly aspirations and relations, such a 
state is a sgr^of little heaven upon earth. My deaf friend, never shuli 
1 direct henceforth to Cromer* Hall without a number of delightful 
associations. God bless you all,—and so I trust Ho will. It is ipiito 
refreshing in such a world as this to think vthat a globule cf fricndsiiip 
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has been accumulated at Cromer from different little drops sprinkled 
over the sea-side. Give jny kind remembrances to Mrs. Buxton, Pris¬ 
cilla, the Uoares, Mrs. U|)cher, and indeed to all friends ; to Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Gurney, and my old friend Mr. Iloare; to the Lushingtous and 
Lord SufHuld, whom I hope to know better. Meanwhile, 

“ I am, ever affectionately yours, 

“ W. WlLBKHlOBCE.” 

A short time afterwards Mr. Wilberforce again wrote, to 
request that he w'ould visit him at Mardcn Park, to arrange their 
plan of operations for the ensuing session. He adds,— 

** 1 have often rejoiced of late years in thinking of my having you for 
an associate and successor, as indeed I told you. Now, my dear Bux¬ 
ton, my remorse is sometimes very groat, from my consciousness that 
we have not been duly active in endeavouring to put an end to that 
system of cruel bondage which for two centuries has prevailed in o’jr 
West Indian colonics; and my idea is, that a little before Parliament 
meets, three or four of us should have a secret cabinet'council, wherein 
w'e .should deliberate to decide what course to pursue.” 

Mr. Macaulay and Mr. Buxton accordingly arrived at Mardcn 
Park on the 8th of January ; and (in the words of the biogra¬ 
phers of Mr. Wilberforce) “ long and deep were their delibera¬ 
tions, how best to shape those measures which were to change 
the structure of society throughout the Western World.’* * 

It is pleasing to observe the spirit in which Mr. Buxton en¬ 
tered upon tl}at session of Parliament, in which he was to com¬ 
mence his arduous Anti-slavery career. In his Commonplace 
, book, after lamenting that he was making no advance in 
spiritual things,” he proceeds 

Has not my time been squandered in unworthy objects for one who 
has but a short time to prepare himself for immortality; for one who 
sees before him so much misery and so much vice, and who feels that 
labourers only are wanting to abate both the misery and the vice ? I am 
sure that we live in days in which a strenuous advocate of what is right 
is nearly certain of success. I have no reason for desimndcnce. The 
Prison cause and the Criminal law cause have both signally prospered. 
Grant, 0 liord God, that I may not spend my money fot that which is 
not braad, and my labour for that which satisficth not; but that I may 
choose for my first objects those which merit the dedication of aU my 

t 


* * Lift of Wilberioroe/ voL v. p. 160. 
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povfers, possessions, energies, and influence. Now, vihataie the objects 
thus deserving ? The salvation of uiy own soul and the service of God, 
promoting the salvation of others and their welfare. 

** Oh for that spirit of devotion, of gratitude, of love to Christ, of in- 
diflcrcncc to the world, which the Lord gave me in my illness! Let 
me then never jtass a day without serious and repeated prayer—that is 
indispensable. Let me renounce the world as much as possible; os 
much as ])ossible acknowledge God in all my ways and words, and let 
me manfully resist every temptation which may assault and endanger 
my soul. O God, grant these things through thy blessed Son 1 Next, 
how can I promote the welfare of others ? In private, by more seri¬ 
ousness in family devotions, and by much more command of temper ; by 
more industry; by more economy, sparing on niy own pleasure and 
expending on God's service. In public, by attending to the iilavc 
Trade, Slavery, Indian widows burning themselves,* the completion of 
those ol)jects which have made some advance, viz., Criminal Law, 
Prisons, and Police. Send thy blessed Spirit, O great God, to my aid, 
and for my guiifancc, that, renouncing sin, I may walk worthy of my 
high vocation, in and through Jesus Christ my Lord.” 

TO HdllS. UIXJHKR, AT SIIEBINGHAM, NEAR CR04CER. 

“ Lojidon, Feb., 1823. 

My hands are entirely full with slaves, Indian widows, and the 
beer question; and with the S{>anish ambassador, who is coming to 
dinner. How fur, how very far, do I prefer Cromer and its neighbour¬ 
hood to this l>ig town ! If 1 had my choice, and could exactly think it 
right to follow my own inclination, I should soon be disqiialifled for 
franking. As for fame, ' that last infirmity of noble minds,* it is not 
much of an infirmity of mine. To be sure I get but little of it, and that 
very little I care as little about; but then Indian widows and Slavery,— • 
these arc subjects worth any sacrifices: so no grumbling, in which 1 
was going to indulge.” 

* He had b(>en encouraged to hope that this question would be taken up 
by the ministers. He writes in 18.:2: ** I ttm highly gratified to find tlmt 
Government have some notion of taking up the subject of my Indian widows. 
That would be delightful.” 

These hopes proved to be unfounded; and on the 18th of June, 1823, be 
again brought the suljcct formally before the House, but without success, 
^on afterwaixls he suys in a note to a friend, ** 1 have been seeing the 
Governor of India this nioruing, about the annual immolation of thousands 
of poor widows. I do, from the bottom of my heart, wish that he, and such 
as lie, felt as much about them as i do.” From time to time he brought the 
subject before the House of Commons, remarking on the culpability of 
Government in continuing to countenance this atromous custom. The result 
will be given in a subsequent part of this narrative. 
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TO THE SAME. , 

“ March 1. 

** I have spent three hoiir^vthis morning cross-^amining Captain 
Sabine about Africa, Sierra L(i^one, Slavery, &c. It is clear that great 
prospects are opening in Africa, and it would be a vast pleasure to assist 
in its civilization and Christianization.” 

TO JOJIN HE.VEY NORTH, ESQ. 

(After congratulating him warmly on his success at the Irish bar),— 

“ Feb. 13. 

“ Now got into Parliament, and be wise enough to come there abso¬ 
lutely independent. . . . Cutne into Parliament, and join us with all 
your force on such subjects as the almlition of the Slave Trade and of 
Slavery, the improvement of the Criminal law and Prisons, the advance¬ 
ment of civilization and Christianity in India. Make these and such as 
these your objects, and you will do vast service to mankind, to yourself, 
and to your friends. I do not mean, however, that these should prevent 
you from advancing in your own pursuits. I firmly bn’ievc that they 
will promote your welfare, taking w'elfarc in the most worldly sense.” 

To the same, soon afterwards. 

“ I presume you iiave seen that the great subject of Slavery has fulien 
into my hands. I count on you as an assured coailjutor. Will you 
accept Q few pamphlets, by way of brief, and some fur circulation among 
persons of influence ? Ilow heartily and continually I w ish you were 
with me in the House! If it docs not suit you, and if you do not suit 
it, I will give up all claims to the gilt of prophecy.” 

TO TILS ELDIvST SON. 

“ March 20. 

“ My dear Boy,—I w'as very glad to receive your letter. I hear 
'that you arc very attentive to dear Mamma when you ride with her: 
that is right. * * ♦ You may tell her that I did not speak 

last night; nobody replied to Wilberforcc about thq. siaVtss, so I had 
no opportunity of saying anything. I am glad your gardens arc so nice 
and neat and beautiful. 1 quite long to sec you all, and find it rather 
bard to be kept away; but I am very busy, working hard for the poor 
slaves. How glad I shall be to hear you make a speech, when you 
are a man, in their favour! 

“ How are the pheasants, and the baby, and the rats, and the ponies, 
and all the other animals ? Love to you all.” t 

TO MRS. BUXTON. ' 

“ March 22. 

‘‘ W6dncsday is the very earliest day I can be down with you, and it 
requires all my energy and determination to keep to that. Tliis minute 
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Wilmot, Undcr-Secretary of State, has been here, desiring me to call 
on Lord Bathurst on Wednesday relative to my Slave bill. . . • 1 am 
very earnest about Slavery ; it seems to me that this is to be the main 
business of my life,—this and Hindoo widows; I am well contented, 
and want no other business. How odd the transitions of the human 
mind are!—how occupied mine was with pheasants and ])artridges till I 
left Norfolk! and 1 firiuly believe 1 have not thought of them five times 
during my whole stay in London; but they certainly occupied too 
much of my time in the autumn. You cannot think how' affectionate 
and loving Wilberforee was when I called on him yesterday. I think 
it odd that w'e should suit so well, having hai^ly one quality in 
common.’* 

Anti-slavery operations were now commenced with vigour, 
and for some time all went on well. Dr. Lusliington, Lord 
Suiheld, and several others, who had taken a prominent part in 
the reformatioy of Prison Discipline, now threw all their energies 
into this new undertaking. Eiirly in March Mr. Wilberforce 
published his well-known “ Appeal on behalf of the slaves." At 
about the same time the Anti-Slavery Society was formed (Mr. 
Buxton being appointed a Vice-President), and,the Committee 
engaged warmly in the task of collecting evidence and spreading 
information through the country. Public feeling Was soon 
roused into activity, and petitions began to How in ; the lead was 
taken by the Society of Friends, and it was determined that the 
presentation of their appeal by the hands of IMr. Wilberforce 
should be the opening of the parliamentary campaign. Heintro- 
^ duced it by saying that a similar petition which he had had the 
honour of presenting nearly thirty yeai-s before, had been the 
first effort against the kindred iniquity of the Slave Trade, and 
that in presenting this one he considered that the first stone 
was laid of an edifice which would stand at some future period, 
an ornament to the land." 

Mr. Canning asked wliether it was his intention to found any 
motion upon it ? Mr. Wilberforce said, It was not, but tiiat 
such was the intention of an esteemed friend of his.** 

Mr. BuxtoA then gave notice that on the 15th of May he 
would submit a motion, that the House should take into con 

sideration the state of slavery in tlie British Colonies."*** 

* 

* Hansard, vol. viii. p. 627 
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A few weeks before his motion came on, he communicated his 
intentions to the Government in the following letter addressed 
to Mr. Wilinot Iforton for the perusal of Earl Bathurst:— 

Spring Gardens Hotel, Apiil 15, 1823. 

** My dear Sir,—A severe indisposition is, I think, some, though a 
poor, apology for not having performed^ my promise of writing to you. 

“ On the subject of the line I shall take about slavery, I must confess 
that my views arc not absolutely determined, but, such as they are, 1 
will state them. You will not, however, consider me absolutely and 
closely bound to them. 

“The subject divides itself into two parts:—the condition of the 
existing slaves, and the condition of their children. 

“ With regard to the former, I wish the following improvements:— 

“ 1. That the slaves should be attached to the island, and, under 
modifications, to the soil. 2. That they cease to be chattels in the eye 
of the law. 3. That their testimony be received * quantum valeut.* 
4. That when any one lays his claim to the services of a negro, the 
onus probandi should rest on the claimant. 5. That obstructions to 
manumission should be removed. 6. That the prov i&ions of the Spanish 
law (fixing by competent authority the value of the slave, and allowing 
him to purchase a day at a time) should be introduced. 7. That no 
governor, judge, or attorney>gencral should be a slave-owner. 8. That 
an effectual provision should be made for the religious instruction of the 
slaves. 9. That marriage should be sanctioned and enforced. 10. That 
the Sunday should be devoted by the slave to repose and religious 
instruction; and that other time should be allotted for the cultivation of 
his provision-grounds. 11. That some measures (but what I cannot 
say) should be taken to restrain the authority of the master in puni.shing 
his slaves; and that some substitute be found for the driving system. 

“ These are. the proposed qualifications of the existing slavery ; but 
I am far more anxiously bent upon the extinction of slavery altogether, 
by rendering all the Negro children, l)om after a certain day, free : 
for them it will be necessary to provide education. 

“ (lod grant that His Majesty's ministers may be disposed to accom¬ 
plish these objects, or to permit others to accomplish them !*' 

In reply to an urgent request for delay, he again writes to 
31r, Wilmot Horton :— ^ 

' “ May 10. 

“ Your letter really gives me great pain. I do not like to refuse any¬ 
thing you ask. 1 do not like to appear obstinate; but the o|;inion of all 
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the ffprsons with whom I act is strongly opposed to any delay, in which 
opinion I as strongly concur. 

'J'he more the subject opens upon me, the more do I think that I 
should be answerable for a great crime if I consented to let the session 
slip Bw^y without proposing something. In short, pray excuse me for 
saying ^iiuton Wednesday I will bring forward ruy motion.” 

On the 15th of May he wrote to Mrs. Upcher:— 

In live minutes I start for the House. I hope to begin at five 
oVIock. I am in good health, in excellent spirits, with a noble cause, 
and without four. If I am only given a nimble tongue, we siiall do.” 

Then took place the first debate on the subject of Negro 
Slavery. Mr. Buxton began it by moving a resolution, “ That 
the state of slavery is repugnant to the principles of the British 
Constitutii)!! ami of the Christian Religion ; aiul that it ou^ht to 
be gradually abolished throiighuut the Britisii Colonies with as 
mucdi e\}UMiitioii as may be found consistent with a due regard 
to the well-being of the parties concerned.” 

In his opening speech he plainly jleclared “ The ol>ject at 
which we aim is the extinction oj shivery —nothing less tiian the 
extinction of slavery,—in nothing less tlian the* w'hole of the 
Britisii dominions; not, however, the rapid termination of* that 
state; the sudden emancipation of the negro ; but such pre¬ 
paratory siO])s, such mecosures of precaution, as, by slow degrees, 
and ill a course of years, first fitting ami qualifying the slaves 
for tlie enjoyment of freedom, shall gently conduct us to the 
annihilation of slavery.” * 

When we observe tliese words, and the propositions embodied 
in Mr. Buxton’s letter to P3arl Bathurst, we cannot help feeling 
astonished that the Abolitionists should have been so long and 
so severely blamed for liaving mshly set the slaves free before 
they hail fitted them for freedohi; whereas, it was the Abo- 
]itioni>ts who desired to approacli emancipation by a long series 
of prejinratory measures. It was the planters, as the sequel wdll 
prove, who rejected these preparatory measures, because they 
were meant to*pave the way to ultimate emancipation. 

Tlie plaif unfolded in Mr. Buxton’s speech exactly corre¬ 
sponded with that contained in his letter to Mr. Wilmot Horton ; 
but he espricially urged the importance of enianeipatins: all the 
cliilircn of the slaves; pointing out how simsiy, yet sileiitiy, the 
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curse of slavery would thus die away. He proved tliat tliis had 
been done in other countries, without that noise and tumult with 
which his opponents predicted that it would be attended. This 
cljaTifje was, in fact, at tiiat very time silently proceeding in 
Ceylon, Hencoolen, and St. Helena. 

“ Now one word,” he said, “ as to the right of the master. There 
are persons whose notions of justice are so confused and confounded by 
slavery, as to su}>po$e that the planter has something like an honest 
title to the person of the slave. We have been so long accustomed to 
talk of ‘ iny slave,’ and ‘ your slave,’ and what he will fetch, if sold— 
that we arc apt to imagine that he is really yours or mine, ami that w e 
have a vsul)stantial right to keep or sell him. Then let us just for a 
moment I'athom this right. Here is a certain valuable commodity, and 
her(! arc two claimants for it—u white man and a black man. Now, 
what is the eomino<lity in dispute ? The body of the black man. Tho 
white man says, ‘ it is mine,’ and the black man, ‘ it is mine.’ Now 
the question is, if every man had his own, to whom'would the black 
body belong? The claim of the black man is just this—Nature gave it 
him—he holds it by the grant of God. That compoun<I of bone and 
muscles is his, by the most irreproachable of all tille.s—a title which 
admits not, whf»t every other species of title admits, a suspicion of 
violence, or fraud, or irregularity. Will any man say he came by his 
body in an illegal manner? Docs any man suspect he played die knave 
and purloined his limbs? 1 do nut mean to say that the negro is not a 
thief—but he must be a very subtle thief indeed if he stole even so much 
as his own little finger. 

At least you will admit this. The negro has a jirctty good prima 
facie claim to his own person. If any man thinks he has a iietter—the 
onusprobandi rests with him. Then we come to the claim of the white 
man. What is the foundation of your right ? It shall be the best that 
can be po.^^sibly conceived. You received him from your father—very 
good. Your father bought him from a neighbouring planter—very 
good. That planter bought him of a trader in the Kingston Slave 
Market, and that trader bought him of a man-nierchunt in Ali'iea. So 
far you are quite safel How did the man-merchant acquire him ? He 
stole him, he kidnapped him. The very root of your claim is robbery, 
violence, inconceivable wickedness. If anything on earth was ever 
produced by evidence, it was proved by the Slave Ttindc Committee 
that the method of obtaining slaves in Africa was robbery,, nan-stealing, 
and murder. Your pure title rests on these sacred foundations. It 
your slave came direct from Africa, your right to his person is abso> 
\utely nothing. But your claim to the child born in Jumkica is (if 1 
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may\isc the expression) less still. The new-born infant has dune, can 
have done, nothing to forfeit his right to freedom. And to talk about 
rights, justice, equity, and law as connected w'ith slavery, is downright 
nonsense. If we had no interest in the case, and we were only 
sjHiuking of the conduct of another nation, w'C should all use the same 
language; and we should speak of slavery as we now speak of slave- 
trading—that is, we should call it rank, naked, flagrant, undisguised 
injustice. 

“ Now, sir, observe the moderation with which we proceed. We 
say, ‘ JNIake no more slaves, desist from that iniquity; stop, abstain 
from an act, in itself as full of guilt, entailing in its cnnscquenccs as 
much ol‘ misery, as any felony you can mention.’ Wc do not say, 

‘ lletrace your stcj)s,’ but * stop.’ Wc do not say, ‘ Make reparation for 
the wrong you have done;’ but ‘done more wrong; go no further; 
complete w hat you have commenced; screw from your slave all that 
his bones and his muscles will yield you,—only stop there and when 
every slave now' sliving shall have found reiiosc in the grave, then let 
it be said that the country is satiated with slavery and has done with it 
for ever.” 

An animated debette ensued, and Mr. Canning- moved and 
carried certain amendments to Mr. Buxton’s rbsolution ; the 
most important of w'hich was the inserlion of th <4 words, ‘^with 
a fair and equitable consideration of the interests of private pro¬ 
perty.” Plausible as this addition seemed, the Anti-^1avery 
party feared, and, as we shall see, but too justly, tliat it would 
afford the West Indians a handle on future occasions; but the 
discussion grew warmest when Mr. Canning brought forward 
*]ii.sp1an, that the proposed ameliorations should be suggested to 
tlie colonial legislatures, but should only be enforced in the 
island of Trinidad, w'hich being one of the crown colonies had 
no legislature of its own, with the further condition, however, 
that any unexpected resistance ta the suggestions should be met 
by authority. 

The fullow'irig were the resolutions carried by Mr. Canning, 
to which we shall have frequent occasion to refer in detailing 
the proceedings during the subsequent ten years. 

1st. ‘‘ Thift it is expedient to adopt effectual and decisive measures 
for ameliorating the condition of the slave population in his Majesty’s 
colonies. 

2nd. '<Tnat, through a determined and persevering, but at same 
time judicious and temperate enforcement of such measures, Uiis House 

I 2 
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looks forward to a progressive improvement in the character ol the 
slave popnlation, such as may prepare them for a participation in those 
civil rip Ills and privileges which arc enjoyed by other classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects. 

3r<l. ‘‘That this House is anxious for the accomplishment of this 
purpose, at the earliest period that shall be compatible with the well¬ 
being of the slaves themselves, with the safety of the colonics, and 
w ith a fair and equitable consideration of the interests of private pro¬ 
perty.” 

The debate concluded with a reply from Mr. Buxton, wliicli 
is luciiiioned by Mr. Wilberforce as having been “short ainl, 
not s\\eet indeed, but excellent.”* We will give one extract 
from it.t It was in answer to the argument that the danger 
arose not from .slavery itself, but from tlie discussion of slavery 
in the House. 

“ What then!” he exclaimed, “ docs the slave require any hint from 

us that lie is a slave, and tnut slavery is of all conditions the most 

misonible ? Why, sir, he hears this, he sees it, lie feels it, too, in all 

around him. Il^e sees his harsh, uiicumpcnsaicd labour; he hears the 

crack of die whip; he feels—ho writhes under the IujIi. Does not thi> 

betrav the secret ? 

%> 

• ‘ This is no flattery; these are counselhus 

That feelingly persuade him what lie is.’ 

He sees the mother of his chiMron stripped naked before the gang of 
male negroes and flogcred unmercifully; he secs his children sent to 
market, to be sold at the best {trice they will fetch; he secs in himself 
not a man, but a thing—by West Indian law a chattel, an implement of 
husbandry, a machine to produce sugar, a boast of burden! And will 
any man tell me that the negro, with all this staring him in the face, 
flashing in his eyes, when he rises in the morning and when ho goes to 
bed at night—^never dreams that there is injustice in siieh treatment 
till he sits himself down to the {lorusal of an English newspaper, and 
there, to his astonishment, discovers that there are enthusiasts in Eng¬ 
land who from the Ixittom of their hearts deploro and abhor all negro 
slavery ? There arc such enthusiasts; 1 am one of thcip ; and while we 
breathe wo will never abandon the cause, till that thingu—that chattel 
—is reinstated in all the privileges of man !” 

* Life, Tol. ▼. p. 1 78. . 

t Hansard's Debates. Wew Series, vol. ix. p. S.'iS. 
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4.1though the emancipation of children was lost, and even the 
alleviations of the slaves’ condition were not to be compulsory, 
yet this debate was an important step gained ; and Mr. Huxton’s 
emphatic woriis in his opening speech were verified :—“ A few 
minutes ago was commenced that process which will conclude, 
though not speedily, in tlie extinction of slavery throughout the 
J3ritish dominions.” 

Mr. Buxton had various communientions with Mr. Canning 
after the debate, and especially one long interview in company 
with Mr. Wilbcrforce and IMr. William Smith. On this im¬ 
portant occasion, for wliich he had carefully prepared, he 
thoroughly ascertained Mr. Canning’s u))inions on all points 
connected with the treatment, present and prospective, of colo¬ 
nial slaves, lie then wrote down wliat had passed, and .«!ub- 
mitled the statement to lifr. Canning. The document strikingly 
displays the laboriou.s accuracy and the sturdy determination to 
verify every j)oint of his case, which characterised his conduct 
throughout the entire contest. Mr. Canning returned the paper 
with many autograph notes upon it, and IMr. Buxton therefore 
exactly kiifew what were the iniiiisters’ intentions at tliis period. 
Neither party, houever, were as yet a^are of the diificulSies of 
thc5 ease. 

In accordance with the Kc.soliitions of the House, at the end 
of May, Circular Letters were addressed by the Government to 
the various colonial authorities, recommending them to adopt the 
following reforms:— 

1. 'J'o provide the mcuu.s of religious instruction and Christian educa¬ 
tion for the slave population. • 

2. 'I’o put an end to markets and to labour on the Sunday, and, in¬ 
stead of Sunday, to allow the negroor ecpiivalcnt time on other days for 
the cultivation of their provision grounds. 

•‘1. To protect the slaves by law in the acquisition and possession of 
property, and in its transmission by bequest or otherwise. 

4. To l(>gaiisc tiie marriages of slaves, and to protect them in the 
enjoyment of their connubial rights. 

5. 'J'o prevent the separation of families by sale or otherwise. 

6. I'o rciftrain generally the power, and to prevent the abuse, of 
arbitrary punishment at the will of the master. 

7. To abulish the degrading cor])oral punishment of females. 

8^ To acfmit Uie testimony of slaves in courts of justice. 
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9. To prevent the seizure of slaves detached from the estate or plan¬ 
tation to which they belonged. 

10. To remove all the existing obstructions to manumission, and to 
grant to the slave the power of redeeming himself and his wife and 
children at a fair price. 

11. To abolish the use of the driving whip in the field, either as an 
emblem of authority, or as a stimulus to labour. 

12. To establish Savings Banks for the use of the slaves. 


Surely there was goofl ground for anticipating that the Ct)Io- 
nial Assemblies would gladly listen to these temj)erate and 
salutary suggestions. 

While anxiously awaiting tlie result, Mr. liuxton deliberately 
weighed the propriety of accepting an invitation from Lord 
Huntingdon to visit the West Imlies in per.'ori; but when this 
plan w'as referred to IMr. Wilberfor-’e hega. a most decided 
O])inion against it.* , 

Sir James Mackintosh bad not hitherto taken any part in this 
question ; and Mr. Buxton, being extremely anxious to engage 
bis brilliant abilities and benevolent heart in its favour, addressed 
the following letter to him :— 

O 


• “ Ci-omcr Hall, Nov. :50, 182:5. 

“ My dear Sir James,—Your letter reached me just as 1 wa.s leaving 
town. I much regret that I w'as thus prevented from talking with you 
on Criminal law and Colonial reform. The latter of these very much 
occupies my mind. I feel that a (piestion of greater inagnitinle, alfeet- 
ing the happines.s of a larger number of pf'rsons, has seldom been 
agitate*!; and 1 also feel that the crisis has arrived, in w liicli wo must • 
either begin to ameliorate the condition of the slaves, and indeed to 


* Mr. Buxton could not, as yet, have been aware of the reception which 
his proposcMl reforms would meet with in the West Indies, and the doailly 
hostility with which their author wruiM be regarded, or he would not have 
entertained for an instant the idea of this visit. Capt. Studholiiie Ilodgsou, 
of the 19th Foot, in his work called ‘ Truths from the West Iixlies,’ after 
mentioning the volumes of abuse lavished upon Sharpe, Wilberforce, 
Lushington, Stephen, Buxton, and Admiral Fleming,” continues :—“ This 
enmity seems to be more deadly towards tbe two latter than even that enter¬ 
tained for the others ; and I will undertake to say, that rrcre these two 
gentlemen to arrive in any island in the West Indies, and vent&irc to move 
out unsurrounded by a guard of those grateful beings, who, night and «1ay, 
implore blessings upon them, they would inevitably he torn to pieces by the 
Europeans^ who would all vie as to who could most mangle their bodies.”- 
(P. 190.) • 
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strilic a blow at slavery, or in which slavery will be more firmly estab-^ 
lishetl than ever. I uni, however, 1 must confess, alarmed, not at the 
reproach which is heaficd on me, nor at the danger said to be produced 
in liie West Indies by my motion. 1 disregard the former, and utterly 
disbelieve the latter ; but 1 am alarmed at the prodigious strength of the 
West Indian party, and at the inability of the person to whom the 
cause of seven Iiiindred thousand human beings is committed. Uow 
often have I wislied that that good cause were blessed with the fully 
hearty^ unrcserveil co operation of yourself! . . . If I have to fight the 
battle without such aid, llie cause of justice and humanity will iindoubt- 
cilly surier from the feebleness of its advocate. With that ai«l, and with 
that of Brougham, of whom wo are sure, I doubt not that the sons of 
the present slaves will be raised to a state of villeinage, and their 
gruiidsons will be fixernen. . . . Now I have written tliis 1 am ready 
to tear it to pieces, and to wondcT at my own presiitni»tion in having 
written it. It shall however go. It is an entreaty for more than half 
a million of human beings who cannot supplicate for themselves, and 
against whom Aictc are many who can cunviiss and arc canvassing 
stoutly.” 

All his letters to ^Rlr. Wilberforce have been destroyed; an 
nidbi'lunatc eireuin>Jtance, for their number ajid interest are 
atteste«l by those »if Mr. Wilberforce to himself, whiejj still 
remain. One of the latter, dated December 27, 1823, appears to 
bo a I’i'ply to IMr. Duxton’s account of the Itiborious study of 
(lociiinciits wliich occupied him during that winter. 

“ My dear Friend,—Excellent! Excellent! I highly approve of your 
practice. Of course I approve with one understood condition, that you 
cndj'avour to bear the ajxistlc's precept in mind,—* Whatsoever ye do, 
in word or dceil, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus.’ This will be 
rendering your slavery stiuiies * Exercises unto Godliness.’ But other¬ 
wise I assure you I have found books steal away my heart from the 
Snrsum corda habit (spirituality of iiiiud I giean, living among invisibles) 
more than worldly business. Excuse this hint; it is prompted by true 
friendship. You greatly disparage your faculties. If you require more 
time to iin})riiit things in your mind, it is because you cut the letters 
ileeply. Alas! I know from experience, that superficial engraving is 
too often and iop easily effaced.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SLAVERY. 1823—1826. 


Excitement in tlie Wo=;t Indies — The Negroes refuse to woilc — Severe 
Measures — Death of tlie Missionary Sniiih — The Abolitionists bitterly 
roproaclicd — Mr. Ihixtoifs Plan — Interviews vritli Mr. Canning — 
Popular Clamours — The Govornnient draws luick—Anxieties and 
Doubts — Letter from Mr. J. .T. Gurney — The Debate — 'J’he Govern¬ 
ment gives way — Mr. Buxton attacks them—Encouragements from 
Mr. Wilberforce — Mr. Brougham’s Speech on Smith’s Case — Its effect 
on the Country — Mr. Wilberforce retires — Tbe small number of 
Abolitionists in Parliament — Dr. Liishington — Sir. Macaulay — Mr. 
Buxton’s Policy — Fri-c People of Colour — Treatment of Mr. Shrow's- 
bury — Debate — DdibtM'atioiis — The I.ondoii Petition ■— Mr. Den¬ 
man’s Motion — A Year’s Pause. 

The news of IMf. lltixtoii’s altack on wliat the phinters considered 
to be their just rigitts, and of tlie aetinieseence of the Covern- 
ineiit in his principles, were received in tlie West Indies with 
the most velteniont indignation.* For some weeks after the 
arrival of the despatches, not the sliglitest restraint seems to 
have been put on tbe violence of their rage, which drove them 
to the wildest de.'iigns. 'fhonghts were ojjeidy enti^rtained of 
resisting the innovations of the (jovernment by force of arms. 
It was even proiiosed to throw off the yoke of the mother 
country, and place themselves under the protection of Ameiica. 
They could find no language sufficienlly bitter to express their 
rancour; f und tlie colonial legislatures unanimously refused 
submission to the recommendations of tbe Government. 

• To the honour, be it said, of the islands of Grenada, St. Vinc<‘nt's, and 
St. Christfipber’s, they did nut join in the outcry raised by the generality of 
the West Indian Islands. 

t The following extract from the Jamaica Journal is a spd^itnen of the 
abuse lavished upon Parliament, Mr. Canning, Earl Bathurst, and " those 
canting, hypocritical rascals,” tlie Alxilitionists. (No. 11, Satunlay, Jnne 28 
1823.). . . We will pray the Imperial Parliament to amend *hcir origin, 
which is bribery; to cleanse their consciences, which are corrnpt/ to t^row 
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When the Order in Council reached Demerara, the authorities 
of the colony endeavoured to conceal the intelligence from the 
Mack population. Their precautions were worse than useless; 
exaggerated rumours soon spn^ad abroad. The negroes fancied 
that “ the great King of England ” had set them free, and that 
the planters had suppressed his edict; and under this iinprassion 
Ihe slaves on several estates refused to work. Compulsion was 
resorted to—they resisted, and commenced outrages on the pro- 
j)erty and persons of the whites. JMartial law was proclaimed, 
and the soldiers called out. 

l^estitute alike of organisation, of leaders, and of arms, the 
slaves were at once reduced to subjection. In performing this 
duty not one soldier was killed ; but pressed down and running 
over w'as the measure of vengeance dealt to the unhappy 
negroes. 

“ It was doerned fitting,” said Mr. Brougham, “ to make tremendous 
examples of’ llieiii. Considerably above a hundred fell in the field, 
where the}/ did not succeed in putting one soldier to death. A number 
of th(? prisoners also, it is said, were hastily drawn out at the close of 
the atl'ray and slu)t. How many in the whole have since perished by 
sentences of the court does not appear, but by the end of Sepipmbpr 
forty-seven had been cxecute<l. A more horrid tale of blood yet 
remains to be told. Within the short space of a week ten were torn in 
pieces by the lush.; some of these had been condemned to six or seven 
hundred lashes; five to one thousand each; of which inhuman torture 
one had received the whole, and two almost the whole at once.” * 

The colonists were not sati>fred by the severity with which the ^ 
rebel negroes had bf cn visited. For some time the attention of 
religious men in England had been drawn to the wretched 
ignorance and depravity of the lower orders in our colonial 
,islands. Various denominations of Christians had sent out mis¬ 
sionaries to instruct them, and the Independents and "Weslcyans 
had distinguished themselves by their Christian zeal. It was no 
path of flowers wliich these missionaries had chosen. 1'he colo¬ 
nists were violently opposed to change; and with the usual 
feelings ifcspotic masters, tliey could not endure the idea of 

off their disguise, which is hypocrisy; to break with their false allies, who 
arc the saints; and, finally, to banish from among'them all the purchased 
rogues, w)|o arc threc-fuurths of their numl)er.'' 

Hansard's Debates. New Series, vol.'*Xi. p. 995. 
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« 

allowing tiieir slaves to be educated ; yet, in tiie face of danger 
and persecution, the missionaries persevered, and many of the 
negroes were brought to the knowledge of religion. The 
planters had tried every means to stop this “ nuisanceand 
when the rebellion broke out, they resolved to fix it upon tiie 
Christian teachers of the negroes. 

The particulars of Smith’s case,” afterwards so ably treated 
by Mr. Brougham, need not liere be dwelt on. Suffice it to say, 
that he was an Independent missionary; was tried in a manner 
not only unjust, but absolutely illegal, before a court-martial of 
militia officers, and condemned to be hanged ; but his treatuient 
in prison destroyed his previously failing health, and he died in 
his dungeon in time to anticipate the executioner.* 

The news of the ferment among the colonists, with the rapidly 
succeeding intelligence of the revolt of the negroes, of their 
overthrow, and of the severities inflicted upon <theni and upon 
their teachers, soon reache<l England. The disappointment and 
grief of the leading members of the anti-slavery party were great 
indeed; their lukewarm partisans left them at once, and joined 
in the loud outcry which arose against them. They were de- 
nounfed as the causes of the disaffections of the colonists and the 
disorders among the slaves. The people at large, in looking at 
the confusions of the colonies, did not remember how gentle a 
remedy for the admitted evil of slavery was the one proposed by 
Mr. Buxton ; that all parties in England iiad agreed, with some 
modifleations, as to its prudence; and that only to the wilfuhiess 
and prejudice of the colonists were these unhappy results to be * 
ascribed. But the angry reproaches which rang in Mr. Buxton’s 
ears were as nothing when compared with the mortifleation he 
experienced on discovering that the Government, appalled by the 


* While Smith was dying in his prison (which is described as a place 
only suited to purposes of torture), he was compelled by his persecutors to 
draw a bill upon the funds of the London Missionary Society, in orsler to 
defray the exwn^ of his so-called trial. Many years afterwaids the secre¬ 
tary of that ^iety, in arranging some old papers, met wi|h this bill. In 
looking at it, his attention was drawn to one corner uf the and, on 
examining it more carefully, he found, written in a minute hand, the refer¬ 
ence ** 2 Cor. iv 8, 9 on turning to which he found the text, We are 
troubled on every side, yet not distressed; we are perplexed, but not in 
despair; persecute but not foq^aken | cast down, but not destroyed.” 

t 
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coQsequences of the steps which they had taken, and apparently 
as regardless of their own dignity as of the interests of their 
black subjects, were determined to forfeit the pledge which Mr. 
Canning had given—that, if obedience were not voluntarily 
rendered by the colonial legislatures, it should be enforced. 
Rumours to this effect soon spread abroad ; but they were of so 
indefinite a character, that the Abolitionists could not tell what 
steps the Government proposed to hike, nor what preparations 
sliould be made against them. All the circumstances seemed to 
call on jMr, Buxton to stop, but far from stajing his steps he 
rather pushed forward. He was contemplating a new plan,^ 
namely, the emancipation of all children under seven years of 
age, ample compensation being granted to the masters; the 
children were to be educateil and maintained by the British 
Government till they were seven years old, and then apprenticed 
to their former mffsters; after which they should be free. 

The following letters will show fully how the sense of the 
difficulty of his position, and of the necessity there was for firmly 
maintaining it, gradually increased in his mind. 

• 

TO ZACIIAHY MACAULAY, ESQ. » 

“ Ampton, Jan. 14, 1824. 

** Here I am, and have had the satisfaction of finding Wilberforcc in 
good health, lie seems by no means discouraged about our cause. 
Clarkson appears to have done his work well. At Norwich our friends 
were somewhat intimidated; but he had a meeting there, which revived 

all their ardour.1 have been hard at work, reading and making • 

c.\tract8 from all the parliamentary slave papers. 1 am forming a dic¬ 
tionary, in which 1 insert information under different heads; 1 call it 
* My Macaulay.’ ” * 

On going to London in February he writes to Mrs. Buxton, 
who remained for a week or two longer at Cromer Hall:— 

“ Feb. 9. 

“ As yet wc have had no debate on Slavery, but our foes are so very 
furious that I«imagine we shall soon begin. 1 am intensely busy. On 


• When any of Mr, Macaulay's anti-slavery friends wanted information, 
they used to say, ** Let us look it out in Macaulay,*’ and rarely were they 
dirappuiufid in their references to him. 
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Saturday we had a meeting, to which I read my plan. The more 1 
think of it, the more 1 like it. We meet again on Saturday: in the 
interim, an attack will probably be made on us, which 1 am to answer. 
1 shall endeavour to do it with effect. We have a capital ease as to the 
Demerara insurrection. Smith is innocent. They have offered him 
mercy if he will ask for it, and he has refused, standing on his innocence. 
I am in excellent spirits, and hold my head very high in the matter, and 
mean to be rather bold in my defence. 1 expect to see Canning to¬ 
morrow; he seems very cold to me, and the report is he vill join the 
West Indians. If he does, we shall go to war with him in earnest.” 

« l-cb. 10. 

• “ My interview with Canning is for the purpose of ascertaining W’hat 

Government means to do, and of seeing whether he is disposed to re¬ 
ceive any plan from us.” 

“ Feb. 11. 

“ I am so languid with over thought and over work, that I hardly 
know how to write, but it is worth while to spend dlie’s^strength on that 
which, if it succeeds, will change the condition, almost the nature, of 
700,000 human beings. On Saturday we meet Canning at 1*2 o’clock, 
and Brougham, and ail the leaders of our party, at the Duke of Glou¬ 
cester’s, at 3 o’clock. Then we shall decide on our course. 1 am not 
one bit discouraged, and heartily wish a discussion could bo brought 
about,* as I think it w'ould change public opinion. How much, how 
very much happier I am in my Cromer rctrcat,'than in the midst of all 
this bustle and turbulence! When you come, I shall be quieter, I hope. 

1 am obliged to attend constantly at the House.” 

** Canning’s Oflice, 6 o’rlock, Feb. 14. 

“We have had a very unsatisfactory interview with Canning. * • • 
The Government mean to forfeit their pledge, and to do next to nothing. 

• • * * I have now seen Canning again. He promises to postpone 
any declaration to Parliament till he sees my plan.” 

TO A FEIEND, 

“ Feb. 10. 

“ The degree of, opposition I will not call it, but virulence, against 
me is quite surprising. I much question whether there is a more un¬ 
popular individual than myself in the House just at this moment. For 
this I do not care. 

“ nth. —The Slavery question looks wretchedly. I begin to think 
that, opposed as we are by the West Indians, deserted by Government, 
and deemed enthusiasts by the public, we shall be able to^o little or 
nothing. However, I rejoice that wo have tried.” 
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was incieed no light unpopularity which Mr. Buxton had 
incurred. Both witliin and without the walls of the House, ridi¬ 
cule and abuse were heaped upon the Abolitionists during the 
first years of their attack on slavery. Tlieir conduct was re¬ 
ferred to the basest motives, and they were generally stigmatized 
as fools or knaves, sometimes as both. When the storm was at 
its highest, one of Mr. Buxton's friends asked him, “ What shall 
I say when I hear people abusing you?” “ Say !” he replied, 
snapping his fingers, “ say that. You good folk think too mucli 
of your good name. Do right, and right will he done you.** 
Yet he Wiis not indifferent to the odium which he incurred. 
Several years afterwards, when public opinion had changed, he 
expresses, in one of his papers, his gratitude to God, “ that my 
privileges and enjoyments in life have not been destroyed ; that 
my enemies (enemies of mirte, because I am the friend of the 
enslaved) have not triumphed over me; that I cannot now say, 
as David did, and as I was once prone to repeat, ‘ Keproach 
hath broken my heart.’ ” 

TO 31RS. BUXTON. 

« Feb. 17. 

“ I sec very clearly that I shall not be able to go down to Cromer; 
my absenro would liirthcr intimidate our few friends, who arc sufficiently 
timid as it is. * * • I keep up my spirits pretty well, but what with 
the mental fatigue I have undergone, and the disappointment we have 
experienced, I cannot feel very light-hearted.” 

« Feb. 1824. 

We had a very bustling day on Satunlay; a meeting with Canning \ 
at 12 o’clock, in which he told us, that Government had determined to 
yidd to the West Indian clamour, and do nothing, except in Th'nidul, 
where there is no Colonial Assembly. There they will do everything 
they promised last year. This timidity is very painful. It frustrates all 
our hopes, and it will enable the West Indians to say that we are wild, 
enthusiastic people, and that the people of England ought to be guided ‘ 
by the sober discretion of Government—which sober discretion is down¬ 
right timidity.” 

* * TO JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY, ESQ. 

« Feb. 24. 

“ H- sent you, I believe, my plan. It has undergone material 

improvements; when first promulgated, it met with no support. At 
tha first meeting at the Duke of Gloucester’s it was received verv coldly. 
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at the second it obtained some faint praise; at the tliird, an ununintous 
vote, supported by Lord Lansdownc, Brougham, Mackintosh, and 
twenty others, sends it to Government, with the sanction of the meeting. 
I have been reading Smith’s trial. If ever I speak on that subject, as 1 
surely will, it will be without qualifying circumstances. He U as inno¬ 
cent as you are.’* 

The ministers refused to adopt Mr. Buxton’s scheme; and as 
the 16th of March approached (the day appointed by Mr. Canning 
fur the discussion of the question), the Anti-.s]avery party, now 
reduced to a very small number, tbecaine much discouraged and 
depressed. The Government did not conceal that they meant to 
relinquish the policy of the preceding year; and it seemed pro¬ 
bable that, having thus come to a breach with the Auti-slavery 
leaders, these latter would be treated as scapegoats on whom 
public indignation might be poiiredr Under these circumstances, 
a difference of opinion arose in the Anti-slavery councils as to 
the course to be pursued. 

Many advised tliat the anticipated attack from Mr. Canning 
should be received in silence, and that the Anti-slavery party 
should not come' forward to state their own case till some days 
afici-vi^rds, when the first impression made by liis eloquence 
should have died away. On hearing that the venerable Mr. 
Stephen concurred in this advice, Mr. Buxton exclaimed— 

“ ’T is odds, indeed, when valiant Warwick flics.” • 

^ To the course recommended he himself was altogether op- 
9 posed : he wished to make a stand at once, and indeed to act on 
the offensive, by exposing the vacillation of the Government, if 
it should prove that they dhl not intend to fulfil the expectations 
held out in the preceding year. In these views he was supported 
by Dr. Lushingtoii, Mr. William Smith, Mr. W. Evans, and 
Mr. S. Iloare. 

Mr. J. J. Gurney writes to him:— 


** Norwich, 3 mo.* 10th, 1824. 

« 

** My dear Brother,—I feel very much for thee and for our cause 
in the prospect of the approaching discussion in Parliament, and I 

-- p 
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feel inclined to remind thee (however needlessly) of the apostle’s in¬ 
junction, ‘ Quit you like men, be strong.* * * * I look upon Colonial 
Slavery as a monster who must have a very long succession of hard 
knocks before he will expire. Why should we expect to get his ex¬ 
tinction into full train in less than ten years? And why should wc Lc 
discouraged overmuch, if the first knock has no other effect than to 
render the gentlenian more lively and energetic than usual ? * ♦ ♦ With 
regard to thyself, as 1 am fond of thy po])uIarity, 1 am prone to dislike 
the contrary. But I have a strong belief that, in due time, tliy history 
will afford a plain exemplification outlie certainty of a divine promise, 
* Them that honour me, I will honour! ’ Till then be content to suffer 
thy portion of persecution, and let no frowns of adversaries, no want of 
faith, no private feeling of thine own incompctency, cither deprive thee 
of thy spirits or spoil thy speech.*’ 

Thus encouraged, Mr. Buxton resolved to persevere; the 
other leaders gradually fell into his views, and the plan of opera¬ 
tions was arranged. U'he previous division of opinion had, how¬ 
ever, been a source of great anxiety to him ; and he was almost 
worn out by his unremitting exertions, which had of late been 
chiefly dirccteil to the procuring digested proofi of the cruelty 
with which the slaves were treated, and of the rapid decrease of 
the black population. He writes on the 12th February, 

“ 'I'he weight of business, and, worse still, of thought, wdiich over¬ 
hangs me at this time, is greater than I ever experienced before 
and on another occasion,—1 am fatigued, I am distressed with 
fatigue.” The prospect before him was full of difficulties. The 
small Anti-slavery party were attacked on all sides with fury. In 
the House there were hardly more than half-a-dozen stanch 
friends to the cause, while tw^o hundred members w'ere considered 
to bo more or less directly inimical to it; and now, if the 
Government were to be sw'ayed by the tide of public opinion, and 
abandon its schemes of the previous year, how could tlie small 
unaided band of Abolitionists indulge the hope of even ultimate 
success in their undertaking? 

Their fears were but too well founded. Mr. Canning care¬ 
fully withdrew from his connection with those whose principles 
and measui^ he liad the year before, in a great degree, adopted 
as his own, but whom he now discovered to be acting under 
the impul£|ps of entl^usiasm and he informed the House that 
tlie government waa determined to compel the ameliorations In 
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Trinidad, but to apply for tlie present no measure more stringent 
than admonition ” to the contumacious colonies. One specimen 
of the graceful eloquence by which his speech was distinguished, 
we cannot refrain from inserting. Having shown that the con¬ 
duct of the people of Jamaica might well have justified severe 
coercive measures, he adds, “Undoubtedly it would be easy to 
select passages from the Jamaica gazettes which might put 
Parliame^it in a towering passion, but my indignation is restrained 
by consideration of the powerlessness of the body from wliich the 
offence conies, compared to the omnipotence of that to which it is 
offered. The consciousness of superior strength ditnirms the 
spirit of resentment. I could revenge, but I would much rather 
reclaim. I prefer that moral self-restraint, so besiutifully ex¬ 
pressed by the poet, when he represents Neptune as allaying the 
wild waters, instead of rebuking the winds which had put tlieni 
in a roar,— • 


‘ Qiios ego—sed motos prnestat compoiierc fluctus.’ ” 

Mr. Buxton replied, and fearlessly attacked the Government 
for its vacillatiilg conduct. He read over the resolutions of the 
yeiii^before, which he justly denominated “ a distinct pledge 
given by Government, tliat the condition of the slave population 
should be ameliorated.*’ Quoting also Mr. Canning’s words, 
that “if the colonial legislatures would not consent to these 
ameliorations,—if any resistance should be manifested to the ex¬ 
pressed and declared wish of Parliament, any rpsi.stance which 
should partake, not of reason, but of contumacy,—it would 
create a case upon which TIis Majesty’s Government would not 
hesitate to come down to Parliament for counsel.” 

“ Now,” said Mr. Buxton, “ if this full and comjirchensive pledge, 
this engagement given us to a// the colonies, is to he frittered down, at 
present at least, to a single island; if the advantages promised arc to be 
granted indeed to the 30,000 slaves in Trinidad, but w'ithheld from the 
360,000 in Jamaica, and the 70,000 in Barbadoes; if the * earliest 
period* is to bo construed to mean some time, so unde6i<ed and distant 
thaf no man can say in what century it will take place; if our pledge 
to do this is now to mean no more than that we will suffer it to he done 
by the slow and gradual course of admonition and example—then I see 
no reason why ten centuries may not elapso before the ncgro&s are freed 
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frontAhcir present state of melancholy and deplorable thraldom. We 
who have engaged in the cause, M'e, at least, will be no parties to such 
a desertion of duty, to such a breach of faith. 

1 well knovr,” he added, ** the difficult situation in which 1 stand. 
No man is more aware than I am of my inability to follow the brilliant 
and able speech which has just been delivered. But I have a duty to 
perform, and I will perform it. I know well what I incur by this. I 
know how I call dow'ii upon myself the violent animosity of an cx> 
asj)eratcil and most powerful party. I know how reproaches have rung 
in my car*? since that pledge was given, and how they will ring with 
tenfold fury now that I call for its fulfilment. Let them ring! I will 
net })urchase for myself a base indemnity with such a sting as this on iny 
c*onsciene(*; ‘ You ventured to agitate the question; a pledge was ob¬ 
tained ; you were, therefore, to be considered the holder of that pledge 
to which the hopes of half a million of people were linked. And then, 
fearful ofa little unpopularity, and confounded by the dazzling eloquence 
of tl»e right honourable gentleman, you sat still, you held your peace, 
and w’crc satisfied*to sec his pledge, in favour of a whole archipelago, 
rctluced to a single island.’ ” * 

lie concluded his speech, in which he laid bare a scries of acts 
<»f atrocious cruelty in the treatment of the iicg-rwes, by stating 
distinctly, “ What 1 have now said I have said from a sensji„pf^ 
public duty. 1 have no hostility to the planters. Oonipensatioii 
to the planter, emanci})ation to the children of the negro—these 
are my desires, this i.s the consummation, the just and glorious 
eonsmnmation on wdiich my hopes are planted, and to which, as 
longtus I live, my most strenuous efforts shall be directed !” lie 
•was well supported by Dr. Lusliiiigton, Mr. Evans, and Mr. 
Wilberforce. The latter, who, as usual, was hopeful amidst 
discouragements, thus addresses him on the day after the de* 
hate:— 

“ Brompton Grove, March 17, 1824. 

My dear Friend,—It W'os quite a disappointment to mo not to see 
you at the IIoiiso to-day. There are points on which I shall bo glad to 
confer with you. Meanwhile I am strongly urged by niy feelings to 
express to you solid satisfaction with which I take a sober estimate 
of the progress which, through the goodness of Providence, W'C have 
already made, and the good hopes which we may justly intlulgc as to 

•*Han8ard’s Debates. New Series, vol. x. p. 1115. 
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tlic iuture. To find the two Houses of Parliament, each full of ipcm- 
bers to the brim, consulting about the interests and comforts of those 
who, not long ago, were scarcely rated above the level of ourang-outangs, 
is almost as sure an indication of our complete success ere long, as the 
streaks of morning light arc of the fulness of meridian day. 1 hope 1 
may live to congratulate you, even in this world, on the complete success 
of your generous labours; at all events, I trust humbly, that we may 
rejoice and triumph together in a better world, for we, my dear friend, 
may, more truly than the great historian, affirm that wc arc working for 
eternity. And our icrri/ia is aht will be enjoyed, I trust, in common 
with many, many of our poor black brethren, when all bondage and in¬ 
justice, all sorrow and pain having ceased, love and truth, and mercy and 
peace and joy, shall be our everlasting portion. Oh, my friend, let us 
strive more and more earnestly for all that is right here, looking for¬ 
ward to these glorious prospects! ” 

On the 1st of June a motion respecting the missionary Smith 
was brought forward by Mr. Brougham, in a brilliant speech of 
four liours' length, which produced a strong effect upon public 
feeling. 

One remarkable circumstance by which the Demerara insur¬ 
rection was distinguished, namely, the extraordinary forbearance 
^ 14.3 rebel negroes, is thus mentioned by him:— 

The slaves," he said, inflamed by false hopes of freedom, agitated by 
rumours, and irritated by the suspense and ignorance in which they were 
kept; exasperated by ancient as well as more recent wrongs (for a sale 
of fifty or sixty of them had just been announced, and they were about 
to be violently separated and dispersed), were satisfied with combining 
not to work, and thus making their managers repair to the town and ' 
ascertain the precise nature of the boon reported to have arrived from 
England. The calumniated minister had so far humanised his poor 
flock, his dangerous preaching had so enlightened them, the lessons of 
himself and his hated brethren had sunk so deep in their minds, that 
by the testimony of the clergymen, and even of the overseers, the 
maxims of the Gospel of peace were upon their lips in the midst of re¬ 
bellion, and restrained their hands when no other force was present to 
resist them. * We will take no life,* said they, * for our pastors have 
taught us not to take that which we cannot give,' a n\^morable pecu¬ 
liarity which drew from the truly pious minister* of thck Established 

* The clergyman here referred to was the Rev. Mr. Austin, whose con¬ 
duct in this transaction caused his exile from-Demerara, and dy?w from Sir 
James Mackintosh the emphatic declaration, “ that he needed uothing^but a 
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Chtfrch there the exclamation, * that he shuddered to write that the 
planters were seeking the life of the man w'hoso teaching hod saved 
theirs.’ ”♦ 

Sir James Mackintosh followed, and was succeeded by Dr. 
Lushington, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Williams, and Mr. Denman. 
The debate was closed by a powerful reply from Mr. Brougham. 
This discussion, as had been predicted, changed the current of 
public opinion. The nation, which before had partaken of the 
consternation of the Government, began to awaken to the truth, 
and fmm henceforth the religious public in England was strongly 
enlisted on behalf of the oppressed missionaries and their perse¬ 
cuted followers; and this feeling soon increased into a detestation 
of that system, of which such intolerance was the natural fruit. 
On the 15th of June the subject was renewed in the House by 
Mr. Wilberforce, and a promise was wrested from the Govern¬ 
ment of extending the Order in Council to St. Lucia and De- 
merara, as well as Trinidad. 

Mr. Buxton passed the autumn at Cromer Hall, recruiting 
his health, and at the same time strenuously exerting himself in 
procuring information which might assist the future conduct of 
the cau.se. 

In the beginning of 1825 Mr. Wilberforce retired from Par¬ 
liament. In a letter which he wrote to Mr. Buxton on the 
occasion, he says,— 

“ I should like you to be the person to move for a new writ for 
Bramber as my Fabliamkntaby Exkcutob. 1 can now only say, may 
God bless you and yours; bless you in public and private as a senator, 
and still more as a man. So wislics, so prays for you, and all that are 
most dear to you. 

Your ever sincere and affectionate friend, 

“ W. Wilbbbfobcs.” 

Mr. Buxton thus mentions this event:— 

London, Feb. 10, 1825. 

** I went, on the night of my arrival, to Wilberforce. He insists on 
‘my moving the writ of abdication. 1 feel it just about the highest 

larger and more elevated theatre, to place him among those who will be, 
in all ages, regarded by mankind as models fur imitation, and objects of 
rcvennce.H 

% Hansard’s Debates. New Series, voL xi. p. OO^i. 
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honour I could have; and yot it gives me unaH'ectcd pain, from a don- 
seiousncss of my inability to be his successor. I must, however, labour 
hard, and try how far labour will supply his talents and reputation. I 
now bpgin to rc|)cnt that I shot so much and read so little during my 
long holiday,—and yet I did work pretty hard. 

“ Well, only one thing is absolutely necessary to do some good, and 
that is a pure and fervent determination to do my duty in private and 
in public. 

** I can give you no information about our measures, but I have no 
other notion than that we shall eventually succeed.” 

T. F. BUXTOX, ESQ., TO A FIIIENI). 

“ London, Feb. 2'1, 182r>, 

*•' 1 find I have got the character of being \cry rush and impetuous. 
In our anti-slavery jiruceedings I havcalway-s been ibr vigorous measures. 
I thought our cause invincible in itself, and that it was always to be 
treated by us as if we had no distrust of its soundness; and, therefore, 
the maxim I quote in our deliberations is that of the navy in the lust war, 

‘ Always fight.' This is well known to our adversaries, and makes 
them bitter againi^ me to the last point. I can well bear this.” 

—-j^ 1322 Mr. Wilberforce had mentionc<l in his diary that 
‘‘ the House \va.s made up of West Indians, Government men, a few 
partisans, and a few sturdy Abolitionists—William Smith, Bux¬ 
ton, Butterwortli, Evans, and myself.” He, the great champion 
of the oppressed, had now retired, and during the three inter¬ 
vening years the very few sturdy Abolitionists ” had received 
but small accession to their numbers, though, it may be con 
fessed, that the great ability and hearty zeal of Dr. Lushingtoni 
the varied talents of Mr. Brougham, Sir James Mackintosh, and 
Mr. Denman, io great measure compensated for their want of 
numerical strength. 

With Dr. Lushington Mr. Buxton maintained, from the be¬ 
ginning to tlie end of the Anti-Slavery struggle, a peculiarly 
close connection. He has ever been,” said Mr. Buxton, “ as 
disiutcrcsted, as honest, as generous a supporter ef our great 
cause as could be; and in private life a most kind afid faithful 
friendh, with nO other fault than too much zeal and too much 
liberality.” They had a perfect community of interest of anxi¬ 
ety, and of council. Indeed, if any credit whatever is due to Mr. 
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Button for his conducl of the Anti-Slavery campaign, an equal 
share must be awarded to Dr. Lushington ; for every idea, and 
every plan, was originated and arranged between them. Impor¬ 
tant as was Dr. Lushington's parliamentary assistance, not one 
tenth part of his exertions for the cause ever met the public 
It was in the long and anxious deliberations in which, day aner 
day, he used to be engaged with Mr. Buxton, that the cause 
reaped the chief benefit of his great talents and far-sighted 
policy. 

Another essi ntial member of the Anti-Slavery cabinet was 
Mr. Zachary Macaulay. The parliamentary leaders derived the 
utmost assistance from his matured judgment, and from those 
vast .stores of information which were treasured up in his memory. 
He also was the editor of that important vehicle of information, 
the “ Anti-Slavery Reporter.” 

There are ifiany who still remember Mr. Macaulay’s stooping 
figure, his entangled utterance, and neglected dress; but within 
there dwelt the spirit of a hero and a heart glowing with love to 
God and man. From the moment of his embracing the abolition 
cause till the day of his death, he flinched neither from toil nor 
privations, neither from obloquy nor persecution, but sacrih'cell 
liimself, with tiie whole of his personal hopes, to advancing the 
cause of humanity. The privacy of his course was only che¬ 
quered by occasional bursts of animosity, from those who felt 
their defeat to be in a great measure owing to his silent but 
steady exertions. To labour and suffer without prospect of gain 
or applause, in the simple hope of alleviating the miseries of 
others, was the lot in life that he cheerfully fulfilled. There 
may be a more graceful and more attractive career—can there be 
one of more solemn grandeur ? Still, however, we may hope 
that posterity will grant him that just meed of honour, which, 
(luring his life, was denied him. 

During the first four years of the Anti-Slaveiy struggle, the 
leaders were chiefly employed in clearing the ground fur filture 
operations. « Emancipation seemed far distant. They were there¬ 
fore more^occupied in investigating and bringing to light the 
evils of the present state of things, than in framing plans for that 
which th|y trusted would eventually succeed it. 

}n this endeavour great assistance was derived from the publi 
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cutioii, in 1824, of the first, part of Mr. James Stephen’s ‘ Deli¬ 
neation of Slavery,’ describetl in one of Mr. IMacaulay’s letters 
as “ Stephen’s mighty book which marks the hand of a pliant.” 
Mr. Stephen liad been, lus is well known, one of the leading oppo¬ 
nents of tlie slave-trade, and his success in enforcing theregistni- 
tion of slaves was of great importance, both in that struggle and 
in tlie one which succeeded it. Ilis endeavour now was to open 
the eyes of Parliament and the public to the real character of the 
sv-xtein. 

Early in 182.5 Dr. Lushington exp().«!ejl the unworthy treatment 
of the free ])eop]e of colour in the West Indies, selecting, as a 
prominent instance, the cruel usage of Messrs. Lecesne and 
Escoili'ry. 

In June of the .sai]ie year Mr. Buxton brought before tJic 
IIou.se the case of Mr. Shrewsbury. This gentleman was a Wes- 
levan missionary in Barbadoes, in whose (jonfluct,” as Mr. 
Canning cxpre.ssly stated in the House, “ there did not appear 
the .slightest ground of blame or suspicion.” But the planters 
were exasperated against him for his exertions in the instruction 
of the Negroes and free i>eoplc of colour; and it w'as also 
Cijsirged against in’ni, that he hud actually corresponded with Mr, 
Buxton! “ Though,” said the latter in the House, “ I never 

received from or wrote to him a single letter; nor did I knoto 
that snch a man existed till I happened to take up a new.‘ipaper, 
and there read, with some astonishment, that he was goitig to be 
hanged for corresponding with me!” 

On two succe.ssivc Sundays in October, 1823, the doors of Mr. 
Shrew.sbury’s chapel were stormed during the hours of divine 
worship by a furious mob, who did not, however, at that time 
proceed to actual outrage; but a day or two afterwards a “ Pro¬ 
clamation ” was published, calling on all the “ true lovers of re¬ 
ligion ” to as.<emble in arms on the following Sunday, and pull 
down the chapel and mis.sion-house. This they accordingly did ; 
but Mr. .Shrewsbury had concealed himself in the house of a clergy¬ 
man, “ whose kindness,” sjiid !Mr. Buxton, “ thennfli.splayed to 
a poor friendless misssionary, hunted for his life by ad infuriated 
mob, I will now return—by concealing his name, knowing that if 
I were to mention it with approbation, the fate of Mr. Justin, of 
]^«*tnf*rara, would await him.” 
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There is,” he continued, “in this transaction at Barbadoes, as 
tlicre was also in that of' Dcmcrara, that which of all things I hatq the 
most—a rank, fierce, furious spirit of religious bigotry, dominant through¬ 
out the island, and pursuing its victims, the one to death and the other 
to exile. But there is that also which does honour to human naiurc, and 
casts a glory round the church to w'hich I belong, and which I prefer to 
all others—namely, that these poor victims, Dissenters, Missionaries, 
Methodists, though they were, found their best friends and their most 
faithful advisers in the ranks of our clergy. Mr. Austin, for olc of the 
most noble acts which have been done in our days, is a ruined and ba¬ 
nished man ; and I conceal the name of the other, in order to spare him— 
the honours, indeed, but—the suftcrings of martyrdom.”* 

lie concluded, not demanding any punishineiit on the guilty 
parties, but simply by moving that they should be coni])elled to 
rebuild the chapel. The House, however, would only join him 
in a vote of censure upon those concerned in the crime. 

In his reply *at the end of the debate, he said— 

“ I wiir’h it to be distinctly understood that it is my firm and unalter¬ 
able resolution to devote all my life and my elforts to advocating the 
cause of the slaves ; and that I will persist in that course, in spite of op¬ 
position, unpopularity, obloquy, or falsehood.’* 

\-m 

TO A FRIEND. 

“ June 24, 1825. 

“ I have now to tell you the events of yesterday. At first the usual 
fate of West India (juostions attended me—a great indisposition to lu’ar 
anything; but I gradually won their attention, and gave my narrative 
fully. No very lively interest betrayed itself, but they listened like 
persons who wislied to learn. • * * I ani ])repared for a poor re¬ 

port in the newspapers, for even the reporters sympathise with ihe 
llouse in detestation of slavery questions; and though Lushington made 
a most capital speech lust week on the Jamaica business, it was only re¬ 
ported in a very su|)crficial manner.” 

In the recess of this year we find him attending auti-slaverv 
meetings at Norwich and elsewhere; and employed in arranging 
and settling the division of labour with his coadjutors. 

He tells Mr. Brougham :<— 

• “ Cromer Hall, 8oj>t. 8. 

“ Lushington, Macaulay, and I, have now for several days met 
* Hansard. New Scries, vol. xiii. p. 1285. 
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dirocfly after breakfast, and employed ourselves in discussing vt«riou 9 
questions relative to slavery. I now send you the results.” 

After detailing the projects for the ensuing session, he adds— 

“ Macaulay leaves rnc to-morrow ; Lushington stays for several weeks; 
he and I mean to continue our morning meetings.” 

sill JAMES MACKINTOSH TO T. FOWELL BUXTON, ESQ. 

“ Him'owgate, Sept. 2.'), 1825. 

“ Dear Puxton,—I received your plan of campaign, but, as I am going 
to llrougliarn’s house in Westmoreland, 1 reserve my ob.servati(jns on it 
till 1 have a conference with him. My health is now so nuu'h belter than 
ever 1 expteted it would be, that I can with more than usual eonlidenee 
undertake to perform any task allotted me to the best of my abilities. 

. . . The tw o great measures are, the Bill to enforce and generalise 

tlie Order in Council, and tlie particular plan of Emancipation. 1 almost 
think that both arc too much for one ses.-ion. . . . J hope to be 

in London in four weeks, where I shall wish to hear from ^oii. 

“ Ever yours faithfully, 

“ J. ^Mackintosh,” 

Tn the beginning of the session of 1826, Mr. lhi.\ton men¬ 
tions that two meetings about slavery had been already held ; 
and he adds— 

“ We arc determined to bring forward, without delay, two or three 
enormities as a prelude to the Bill for coercing the Colonial Assiinblies. 
The Bcrbicc Pajiers* and the insurrection in Jumuiea have been selected.” 

“ rebriiary 23. 

“ I saw Canning yesterday: he was very friendly; intimated that the 
Government meant to do something; but as he had refused to tell the 
West Indians what that something was, he also refused to toil us. On 
Tuesday next 1 bring forward the London Petition, and we shall have a 
warm discussion. On Thursday wc have Denman’s motion on the 
Jamaica Trials—another fierce discussion; and these will probably lx* 
followed by a host of other questions.” 

Mr. Buxton presented the London petition against slavery on 

o 

* Tlic Berbice Papers were the official statement by thcTiseal of the 
complaints made to him by the Negroes against their ina.sters, .'ind Ids judg¬ 
ments thereon. The cruelties thus bniught to light were of the most re¬ 
volting character. Abundant extracts from these papers will ^ fie found in 
the Auti-Slavery Reporter for October 31, 1825, vol. i. 
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the* 1st of March: it was signed by 72,000 persons. In his 
sp(M‘ch he praised the order iti council enforced in Trinidad, and 
again ])oitited out how ineffectual liad been the recommendations 
of the Government to the legislatures of tlie other islands. ‘‘ I 
am anxious,” he declared, “ to say nothing that can give offence 
to any party ; but it is iny duty broadly to dtjclare niy con¬ 
firmed and deliberate conviction, that this House must do the 
work tliemselves, or suffer it to be altogether abamluned.”* 

He thus states the result of this debate: — 

“ March 2. 

“ Last night we had oiir debate. Canning was not satisfactory; he 
prcft‘rro»l to yive the West Indians another year, and then to legislate. 
Wc are going to ha\c another dcl)atc to-night. I am as tired as a 
person well can be.” 

The next evening came on Mr. Henman’s motion. He took 
the ease of eigjit of the negroes executed after the .lainaica in- 
Mirrectioii of 182.3 ; and demanded a vote of cen.siire on those 
concerned in eondemnina* (hem. How forced and illegal some 
of the profteedings had been, will be seen from the following 
brief extract from INlr. Buxton’s speech ;— . 

“ Noxt camo the evidence of the constable. He was asked, wl;cthcs». 
he had not found guns amongst the insurgents? His answer was, that 
he had not; but he w as shoivn a place v'here he was told gnns had been. 
Then ho was asked, if he had not found large quantities of arnmunition ? 
And ho answered that he had not. Had he not found a number of 
bayonets? ‘ No,’said the constable, ‘ but I w'as shown a Itashet, in 
which I teas told a f/rcat nnmhcr of IrnymuHs had been!' Such was the 
evidence on which these men were hanged.” 

• 

The House resolved, that it would be inexpedient to impeach 
tlic sentences which had been passed; but “ that furtlier proof 
had been .'iffonled by them of the evils inseparably attendant 
upon a state of slavery.” •• 

After the close of this session, there was a pause in the 
operations of the Abolitionists. As Mr. Canning had positively 
declared that the Government would give the colonial h'gisla- 
ture anotlipr year’s trial, before it would take the task of anieli- 
orntion into its own hands, nothing remained for the Anti-slavery 
party but to await the expiration of that period. 

• * llaiisurd’s Debates. New Series, vol. xiv, p. Ofis. 
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CHAPTER X, 

1822 — 1826 . 

Cromer Hall — Shooting — A courteous poacher — The sporting Pri>- 
fcssor — Mr. Buxton's delight in Horses — His Influence over the Young 
— Maxims — Letter to a Nephew — His Love of a Manly Character — 
Ilis Gentleness — Shipwreck at Cromer — Perilous Exploit — His Reli¬ 
gious Influence — Kiiuiness to the Poor — Ijctter on Style — Corre¬ 
spondence — Martin’s Act — Correspondence — Letter to a Clergyman on 
his new House. 

For the last few years Mr. Buxton had genertilly resided with 
his family in tlie spring and summer, near the |louse of Com¬ 
mons, spending, however, much of Ids time at Ham House, 
Mr. S. Gurney^s seat in Essex, and with Mr. S. Hoaro, at 
Hampstead. Amid the turmoil of his parliamentary life, these 
country visits were of great advantage to Idni; as affording Idni 
qidet hours for study, and the opportunity of taking tliose 
■^olitarj'^ rambles which were tlie times of his deepest reflection. 

In 1825 he took a house in Devonsidre Street, Portland 
Place; but as long as he remained in Parliament, a day of 
leisure generally found him and Mrs. Buxton either at Hamp¬ 
stead or at Ham IIuiLse. Mr. and Mrs. S. Iloare, also, regu¬ 
larly passed the mouths of September and October at Cromer, 
and for the first year or two Cromer Hall was held in common 
by the two families. 

After the busy summer in Loudon, Mr. Buxton highly re¬ 
lished the retirement and recreation which this place aflbrded. 
lie never lost his taste for shooting, and had the reputation of 
behig a first-rate shot. 

Great pains were taken by him in the management of his 
game, especially in rearing his pheasants, which used to feed in 
very large numbers on the lawn, immediately under tlf^ drawing¬ 
room windows; yet he w'as scarcely ever annoyed by poachers. 
On one occasion, however, while riding along the rood, he saw a 
young man, in an adjoining field, fire at a partridge ailJ kill it. 
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He Opened the gate, and riding up to the youth, wlio seemed 
not a little startled at the apparition, said to him in a somewhat 
abrupt tone. “ Now, sir, allow me to ask you three questions: 
First, what is your name and residence; secondly, where is 
your licence; and, thirdly, avIio gave you leave to shoot over 
my ground ?” The young man made a low bow, and answered 

in the blandest manner: ‘‘ My name, sir, is-. As to 

your two other (jiicstions, with your leave, I *11 waive them. 
Sir, I wish you a very good morning;” and so saying, to Mr. 
Buxton's no small amusement, he slipped out of the field. 

Once, wlieii he was sbiying with Mr. Coke at Holkham, a 
well-known Professor was also one of the visitors. The 
venerable historian had never liud a gun in his hand, but on this 
occasion Mr. Coke persuadetl him to accompany the shooting- 
party ; care, however, was taken to place him at a corner of the 
covert, wdiere if was thought the other sportsmen would be out 
of his reach. Wlien tin; rest of the party came up to tlie spot 
where ho was standing, IMr. Coke said to him, “‘Well, what 
sport? You have been firing pretty often !’* “ Hush !’* said 

the Professor, “ there it goes again and he ws just raising 
his gun to his shoulder, when a man walked very quietly from 
the bushes about seventy yards in front of him. It w'as one of 
the beaters who had been set to stop the pheasants, and his 
leather gaiters, dimly seen through the bushes, had been mis¬ 
taken for a hare % the Professor, who, much surprised by its 
tenacity of life, liad been firing at it whenever he saw it move. 
“ But,” said Mr. Buxton, “ the man had never discovered that 
the Professor w'as sliooting at him !**, 

No Arab ever took a greater delight in horses than Mr. 
Buxton; and several of his favourites, especially John Bull, 
Abraham, and Jeremie, were renowned for their strength and 
beauty. He was considered a very good judge, and never 
hesitated to give any psice, in order to render his stud more 
complete. Of dogs, too, he w'aa very fond; one of his pets 
came into hif^possession in a singular manner. He was standing 
at the doof of the House of Commons talking to a friend, when 
a beautiful black and tan terrier rushed betw'een them, and 
immediately began barking furiously at Mr. Joseph Pease, whe 
spealling. All the members jumped up, shouting aut’ 
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liiiiffliiiiGr, \\ Inle the officers of the House chased the doj? i\)iind 
and round, till at last he took refuge with Mr. Buxton; who, 
JUS he could find no traces of an owner, carried him home. He 
jiioved to be quite an original. One of his whims was, tliat he 
would never go into the kitchen, nor yet into a poor man’s 
cottage; but he formed a habit of visiting by himself at the 
country-houses in the neighbourhood of Cromer, and his refined 
manners and intelligence made ‘ Speaker ’ a welcome guest, 
w'herever he pleased to go. 

Once at rest in the retirement of Cromer Hall, Mr. Buxton 
began to lose the grave and care-w'orii expression which usually 
marked his countenance while under the lieavy pressure of busi¬ 
ness in town ; not that the autumn w'as wholly spent in recrea¬ 
tion, on tlie contrary, his studies, chiefly bearing on }mblic 
objicts, were stca<lily pursued. He generally passed the latter 
part of his evenings alone in his study, frecpibiitly remaining 
tliere to a verv late hour. 

Cromer Hall was often filled with an easy social parly, but he 
nad no wish to extend fiis circle much bevond his own relatives, 
a select few of’liis parliamentary friends, and the families in the 
-'immediate neighbourhood. He had no taste for society of a 
more formal, and, as he thought, insipid character, nor did he 
find much pleasure in conversation, though at table he w'ould 
usually enliven the party by his playfulness of manner, and by 
Ills store of anecdotes, which he could tell with much force and 
spirit. He took great pains in providing amusements fur the 
younger members of the circle. There is much picturesque 
scenery around Cromer, and large parties w'ere often collected 
for excursions, to Sheringham, one of the most beautiful spots 
in all the eastern counties, to the wooded dells of Felbrigg and 
Runton, or to the rough heath-ground by the Black Beacon. 
At home, also, he was energetic in setting on,, foot amusements 
for his young friends, such as acting charades, Christmas games, 
or amusing reading. At one time a family newspaper was 
started, which appeared once a week ; and great wrs the interest 
excited in reading the various contributions, gravt and gay, 
which every one sent in. Sometimes he would give a list of 
poets, from whose works the juvenile part of the circle were 
invited to learn by heart; and examinations were field, ^with 
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valualiile books as prizes. Other schemes of the same kind were 
frequently set on fbot, all intended to draw out tlie mind, and 
spur it to exertion, llis thoughtfulness for others, combined 
with an unswerving strictness, gave him a remarkable influence 
over those around him ; it has been thus referred to by one who 
Mas a frecpiont guest at Croiiier Hall. 

‘•I M'ish I could describe tlie impression made upon me by the 
extraordinaiy pouer of interesting and stimulating others, which 
Mas possessed by Sir FoM'ell Buxton some thirty years ago. In 
my t)M'n case it was like having poMcrs of thiuking, pouei’s of 
feeling, and, above all, the love of true poetry, suddenly aroused 
within me, which, though I may have possessed them before, 
ha<] been till then unused. From Locke on the Human Under¬ 
standing to ‘ William of Deloraine good at need,’ Ac woke up in 
hk; the slee])ing principle of taste; and in. giving me such objects 
of pui-.o-uit, has a(t<led immeasurably to the happiness of my life.” 

He more than once recoinmended Locke on the Understanding 
to the })erusal of young people, as a useful work in establishing 
the habit of receiving truth with impartiality. “ That,” he 
sai«l, “is one of the most important things to impress on the 
minds of chiltlren, habitually U> seek for fAe trutA, whether for 
or against onr previous opinions and interests.” He certainly 
illustrated his own maxim, for he M’as fiom his youth up remark¬ 
ably frie from prejudices, and ready to give ear to whatever 
could be adduced against his oM ti views. 

He seems to Iiav'e had some idea of publishing a little M'ork, to 
be called ^JMaxinis for the Young.’ The following extracts 
from the rough memoranda for tliis work throw light, not only 
upon his views as to education, but also on bis om ii charac¬ 
ter :— 

HINTS FOR MAXIMS FOB TUB TOUNO. 

“Mankind in general mistake diflicidtics for impossibilities. Tiiat ii 
the diHorence between those who eflbet, and those who do not. 

“ Feopie of w<‘uk judgniciit uro the most timid, as horses half blind 
uro most apt to s|art. 

“ liiirko in-a Ivtter to Miss Shackloton says;— 

“ ‘ Tims much in favour of activity and occupation, that the more 
one has to do, the more one is eajmblc of doing, -even beyond our 
direct ) 

“ rihtu, ‘ better to err in acts, than principles.’ 
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Idleness the greatest prodigality. • 

“ Two kinds of idleness,—a listless, and an active. 

If industrious, we should direct our efforts to right ends. 

Possibly it may require as much (industry) to be best billiard- 
player as to be senior wrangler. 

“The endowments of nature we cannot command, but we can 
cultivate those given. 

“ My experience, that men of great talents arc ajrt to do nothing for 
want of vigour. 

“ Vigour,—energy,—resolution,—firmness of purpose,—these carry 
the day. 

“ Is there one w^iom difficulties dishearten,—who bends to the storm ? 
—lie will do little. Is there one who u:/// conquer V —'J'liat kind of 
man never fails. 

“ Lot it bo your first study to teach the world that you arc not wood 
and straw—some iron, in you, 

“ Let men know that what you say you will do; tliat your decision 
made is final,—no wavering; that, once resolved, you are not to be 
allured or intimidated. 

‘‘zVequirc and maintain that character.” 

* * Ik * 

JEloquence-»~ihe most useful talent,* one to be acquired, or ini- 
proved; ail the great speakers bad at first.—Iluskisson.—How to be 
acquired. 

“ Write your speeches,—no inspiration. 

“ Labour to put your thoughts in the <“learest view. 

“ A bohl, decided outline. 

“ Head ‘ niultuin, non rnulta,—homo iinius libri.' 

“ Learn by heart e\eryihing that strikes you.—Fox. 

“ Thus ends my lecture ; nineteen out of twenty become goo<l or bad ' 
as they choose to make themselves. 

“ The most important part of your education is that which yon now 
give yourselves.” 

The same value for strength of character is displayed in fie 
following mention in his papers of a young member of his circle 
jibout to enter on life. 


lie is now at a very critical period of life. In a few months he 
will lca\e home, and his fate and fortunes will mainl/dejxnid on the 
degree of vigour of character which he will then disp')uy, J^liver 
him, 0 Lord, from fading resolutions, from feeble and unstable pur- 
jmses, from an idle wavering mind, and from habits of sid^'-indulgcnec. 
Give him firmness of purpose, enable him to take hold on his ^bjoct 
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wit^ 11 vigorous and manly grasp. Give him industry and perseverance; 
a clear judgment to resolve, and, once resolved, an inflexible deter¬ 
mination. But let this strength of eliaracter be based on better than 
human foundations; let it be given by thee; limited, corrected, kept 
within bounds by thee. Oh, that he may bo able in aft«‘r lile to 
ascribe his success to the Lord, and to say, with David, It is God 
that ginleth me with strength, and maketh my w'ay perfect.' ” 

lie writes to his nephew, Mr. Hoare's eldest son, who had 
been disappointed in the scholarshiji examination at Trinity:— 

“ Hampstead, April 27, 1827. 

“ I need not, I suppose, say that I have my full share of this dis¬ 
appointment ; but that is not the subject on vt hich 1 am going to write. 
All my advice is crowded into this single sentence, ‘ Tu ne cede mails, 
sed contra audentior ito.' 

“ 'I'his mortification is a test which will fry your character If that 
character be fcrJjle, the disappointment will weigh upon your spirits; 
you will relax your exertions, and begin to despond, and to be idle. 
I'bat is the general character of men : they can do very well when the 
breeze is in their favour, but they are cowed by the storm. If your 
character is vigorous and masculine, you will gather strength from this 
defeat, and encouragement from this disappointment. If Fortune will 
not give you her favours, you will tear them from her by force ; and if 
you were my own son, as you very nearly are, I would rather you 
should have failed, and then exhibited this determination, than that 
everything should have gone smoothly. I like your letter much ; it 
breathes a portion of this uncontjuerahlc spirit, which is worth all the 
Latin, Greek, and Logarithms in the world, and all the prizes which 
ever wore given. Now, then, is the time; be a man and avenge your¬ 
self at the next examination. If you arc sick at heart, and can't sleep, 
and laugh, and defy malicious fortune, then you may make a very 
decent hunker, hut there is an end of you. If you can summon up 
courage for the oecusioii, and pluck from tliis failure the materials for 
future success, then the loss of the scholarship may bo a gain for life.” * 

He could not bear the stream of life to run sbalknv: he liked 
its tide to be full and strong, longing to make others share in 
Ids own impetus and force of character. This delight in man¬ 
liness of nivnl led him to set his face firmly against all listless- 

* This advice was not neglected by his nephew. He gained his scho¬ 
larship tlie next time; was a high wrangler, and in the first class o ths 
Tripps. 
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ness ill amiisoinent as well as in stiuly. He was iinicli averse to 
confiniiii^ ixiyis too close!}' to the sclioolrooin, and ivas always 
ready to propose holidays; but tlien he took care to ])rovide 
shooilng, cricketing, or some otlier active diversion for lliem. 
At the same time lie was very strict in enforcing his ordci’s. 
Tlie tendency of his mind was to assume coniinand in a dcci.'.ive 
and even somewhat stern manner; but tliis was corrected by llie 
extreme tenderne.<s of Ins lieart, whicli led him in all lliinns to 
weigh carefully the feelings and pleasures of those under his 
authority. 1 know,” he says in a letter from Cromer Hall, 
“that I am often harsh, and violent, and very disagreeald*. but 
I sincerel}' think that I do not know a person less iiiclim il than 
I am to ciirh thf* deep drsirr's of others, or to force my ^ iews 
down their throats. I belie\e 1 am a true friend to Iib»‘ity of 
feeling, ^d I think it high arrogance in one human Ix ing to 
pretenii to dictate to another what is for that othtv’s haj)])in(>ss.” 
His forbearance was continually shown in the turmoil of jiublic 
life. In transacting business, on committees, and in llus conduct 
of difficult affairs wdth those of wddely diverging opinions, lii.s 
subjugation of temper and his gentle persuasive manner were 
•nemarkable. One of his most faithful supporters at Weymouth 
thus writes of him:— 

*• It must be well known to every one conversant with contested 
elections, that nothing can try the temper more, from the unwairrantablc 
liberty of tlie press and the unfair means, both in word and deed, used 
on such occasions ; yet though I have followed the late Sir Fow'cii 
* through all his hard, long, and severe contests in this borough, I never 
knew him once lo«c his temper, once give a harsh reply, or use an 
unkind word to any one; nothing ever disturbed the ‘even tenor of 
his way.’ ’* 

Before the establishment of the floating light off Ilapjiisbiirgh, 
wrecks were very frequent on the Cromer coast. On any 
rumour of a vessel in danger, Mr. Buxton and Mr. Hoare used 
to be among the first on the shore, not merely to urge and 
direct the efforts of others, but to give their personal aid. On 
one of these occasions Mr. Buxton hini.self ran considtrable ri.sk 
in tlie terrible storm of the 31st of October, 1823, which wits 
loiiff remembered on the Norfolk coast. About twelve o’cloctc 
tt collier brig, “The Ducliess of Cumberland,” ran upoii^tbe 
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rock^j off the Cromer liglit-Iiouse. The life-boat uas im- 
inediulely brougJit out, but ^o tremendous was the sea tliat no 
persuasioii could induce the fisliermeu to put off. Once wlieii a 
wave rail up the beach and floated her, Mr. Huxton, hoping to 
spur them on by his example, sprang in, shouting to them to 
follow him, but without effect. Captain Manby’s gun was 
r(*[)eatedly fired, but the line fell sliort of the vessel, in which 
nine sailors w'ere seen lashed to tlie shrouds. At length a huge 
sea burst over her, ami she went fo pieces, blackening the 
wafers witli lier cargo of coal. For an instant the spcclators 
looked on in silent awe.—'‘J\)or tlear hearts, they’re all gone 
now!” exclaimed an old fishenuan; but at that moment 
IMr. Jluxfon thought he saw' one of them borne upon liie top of 
a wave. Withtml wailing for a rope, lie at once dashed into tlie 
surf—caught the man—lliuig himself upon him, and sliiiggleil 
against the stropg drawback of the retiring billow, until others 
could reach him, and he was dragged to land with his rescued 
maritier, and carried up the cliff’iii a state of utter cxiiaustion. 
’J he ileed was cousiih'red by those on' shore to have been one of 
extreme jieril and daring.* lie said himself tljat he felt the 
waves play w ith him as he could play with an oiange. 

A prominent fi-atiiro of his character was the careful employ¬ 
ment of his influence in jiroinoting the spread of religion aronml 
him. On the Sunday evenings his large diuiiig-nioiii was 
usually filled with a miscellaneous audience, many of the 
lisliermeii and other neighbours colleetiiig round him as well as 
liis own household ; and very impressive were his brief but w'ell- 
digested comments on the passage of Scripture he bail read. 
Ills rule was to say nothing unless he iiad somctiiing really 
weighty to say. His manner of speaking showed tiiat lie was 
not only a teaciier but a learner; he appeared to drink in the 
truth, and to appropriate it with an earnestness which could not 
but excite a corresponding feeling in those who heard him. 
His sentiments, with regard to the study of the Scriptures, are 
thus expressetl;— 

“ Undoubtedly it is guo<l lo read the Bible ; it is well to read it neea- 
sionally; and if we do no more than take a sujierlieial view of it, and 

"iS-ae the Fisherman’s Friendly Visitor, Marcli, 184.'>. 
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•ust snatch a few fragments of truth from it, even this is better than iu 
utter neglect. 

“ But this is not the way to gather from the Sacred Word those trea¬ 
sures of knowledge w hich it will yield. VV’e must not read it, but study 
it; w’c must not cost a hasty glance upon it, but meditate upon it deeply 
with fixed attention, with full pur[)osc of lieart, with all the energ}' of 
our minds, if wo desire to become masters oj' the treasures of revelation ; 
and 1 am sure that Seri|ituro thus diligently studied, read, marked, 
learned, and inw’ardly digested, and read, too, with prayer for the 
infiuence of the Holy Spirit, will furnish us with new light, open to us 
new' \icws, and will ai>pcar to us in itself of a new character, adorned 
with u \ariely of beauties, with an emphasis of expression, with a power 
and a vigour and an appro[M'iatciiess to our own needs, w'ith a iuirvest of 
dbinc instruction and cogent truth, never yielded to its careless cultiva¬ 
tion. 1 ha\c known men, and men of good understanding, who have 
been induced to read the Bible, and who have protested that tliey eouhl 
make nothing of it, that they could not comprehend It;—no wonder; 
it is a sealed book to those who neither ask nor receive the Holy 
Spirit. 

“ An astronomer looks at the fac’c of the heavens through a tidescope, 
spangled with stars and planets, and sees an harmony, an ordt'r, a pro¬ 
fuse display of power and wisdom. An ordinary man surveys the same 
sky with the naked eye, and observes nothing of all this: he has not the 
instrument; he wants the telescope which would reveal the wonders of 
the heavens to him. And so it is in reading .the Bible; if a man looks 
at it with naked unassisted reason, he secs little and learns nothing; he 
wants the instrument, the Holy Spirit, to guide his inquiries, to enlighten 
his understanding, to touch his heart. 

But if some read it and learn nothing, others read it and learn but 
little. They begin without prayer and they end without meditation. 
T'hey read, but they do not itiw'ardly digest; while otherR cml^race its 
truths, seize and secure its treasures, and, to use the figure of Scri[)turc, 
receive the engrafted word which is able to save their souls.” 

Mr. Buxton and Mr. Iloare had ttiken nincli pains in establish¬ 
ing branches of the Bible and Missionary Societic^s at Cromer, 
and from that time they made a point of attending and taking a 
part in. the annual meetings. Only on one occasion was Mr. 
Hoare absent from them up to the time of his death—u period of 
twenty-five years; and Mr. Buxton was scarcely lessMcgular. In 
every way he strove to promote the well-being of his [toorer 
neighbours; their sufferings touched him to the quick, and great 
was his anj^ety to relieve them. He would take pAins also to 
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[gratify thenviin small things as well as to benefit them in greater 
matters. “It is a cruel thing,” he once said, “ for the poor 
labourer to be obliged to part with all his pig, after iiourisliing 
it as a daughter, and letting it lie in his bosom. When they ask 
me to buy a bit, 1 buy two—one for myself, the other for them ; 
they are so grateful and so pleased.** Proofs that he was popu¬ 
lar among them were often given. Having gone one «lay to 
speak to a friend at the Magistrates’ meeting, in coming out 
lie was .«!urrounded by a crowd of people, one of whom said to 
him, ‘‘ 1 ho[»e, sir, you will attend the meeting to day.” 
“ No, I do riQjt understand magistrates* business.” “ Yes, sir,” 
answered a man, “ you are the ])Oor nian*s magistrate.** 

Tlie following letters, written between 1822 and 1826, may 
liiid a place here. 


TO JIUS. BUXTOX. 

• “ Mardi ;!0, 1822. 

“ 1 have the. satisf'aetion to find that government have finally con¬ 
sented to grant pensions to the wives of insane oificers; and really if I 
do nothing but this in Parliament I shall not think my fimu or labour or 
nioiiey misspent; for the etlect will be to render niaify a poor family 
comibrtablo and easy. On the other hand, I have the great <lissatisfae- 
tion of finding great impediments with regard to the Prison Pill. How¬ 
ever, I feel comfortable, and am going to dine with the Duke of Glou- 
ecstor to-day. John Uil)hon.s is much to blame in not going to church, 
and must do it. He must not kill a rook on any consideration. I trust 
they will enjoy their matrimonial life ; and 1 feel (piitc vexe<l at thei<lca 
of their Ijeing molested ; in short he must kill nothing but vermin.” 

TO A FRIKNI), 

“ Lomlon, .\piil 10, 1823. 

“ I will take an early opportunity of moving for the account of the 
stations, and for the number of lives saved by tlie use of Captain Manby’a 
apparatus; but tbc purpose of my writing at present is of a dilfercnt 
nature. You say ‘ Pathos is not, in any sense, in my composition,' ami 
yon intimated in our conversation last Sunday, that you felt fit for the 
drudgery of ^tating facts, but not possessed of tho art of giving to j^our 
statements entertainment and interest. Now, this is utterly and with¬ 
out reserve i\}itriio. Tho fact is, that all persons, if (lu*y set about it 
aright, have the capacity of conveying their feelings to others. * * * 

Honestly speaking, however, 1 do think there is a cerliiin degree of 
languor and ^'ant of vivacity in your studied productions; and 1 am su,-.' 
1 knay the cause You imagine, when you appear before the publ.e, 

2 
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that you luusit aj)pc‘ar in full dress, correct to a nicety—pi^cisc to a.hair; 
and that artless, native naivete, and undressed good liutnour, are un¬ 
befitting so solemn an occasion as an address to the public: in all which 
you are eminently deceived. You are of opinion that the public is so 
sagacious a creature as to reejuire only bare facts; that he wants no more 
ornament or entertainment than a mathematician. Now, believe me, the 
public neither can nor will receive into his obtuse understanding any¬ 
thing which is not conveyed through the medium of hi%imagiiiation or 
his feelings ; and if vou w’ant to move him you must address yourself to 
those only openings through which he is assailable. All the observa¬ 
tions I have made in life—all the persons who have succeeded, and all 
those who have failed, furnish proof’s of tliis. I will, however, only give 
you one. Dr. Lawrence, a man of great learning and talents, used to 
make speeches in the House, admirable for their facts, but to wliich no 
man e\er attended except Fox ; be was always seen silting in tlie atti¬ 
tude of dee]) attention ; and wlicn asked the reason, he said, ‘ Ueeause 
1 mean to speak this sj)eeeli over again.’ He actually did so ; and those 
facts, which fr«)m Dr, Lawrence were unbearably heavy, moved and 
delighted the House from Fox, and in.«urcd certain and silent attention 
from all. Why? Heeause Dr. L. thought with you, and Fox hud the 
good fortune to agree witli me! 

“ Now, then,'the application of all this. You ought to study the art 
of composition—the means of eonvoying to the world your own views 
and feelings. I am sure, from your habits of research, and your literary 
powers and ojjportunitit.'s, i/on mny do o grentdeal of good; but you are 
bound to do your best to cflect that object, in the way by which alone il 
cun be aecomplKslied—by tickling the fancy of the public. 

* * # ^^ * * ^ 

“ P’irst, I should advise you in writing to put down the native, gay 
cfl'usions of your own mind ; and to avoid destroying their effect by a 
cold, correct emendation. 

“ Secondly, I would advise you to study composition;—‘ but where V ’ 

In Cicero, in Qiiinctilian, in Chesterfield’s Letters (yen will smile at 

the assembly), in the three papers on the Speech of Demosthenes in the 

Edinburgh llevicw', in South's Sermons, Junius’s Letters, and the 

Sjiectator. Imbibe the spirit of those, and I will venture to assert that 

the public will feel as you feel, and respond to any ap])eul you make to 

them.” * 

e 

JOHN iiK.viiy Noii'i Jf, hso., TO T. t-owKLL nuxToy, ]:SQ. 

“ Banuoutli, Si'pt. 1, iH'j.'i. 

“ My dear Buxton—I have at length sat down to perform a law’yer's 
duly, to cxi)lain things inexplicable; to wity why I have nV)t written to 
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yoiubetbre, or why 1 am writing to you now, or why I am writing to 
you from tliis place. When the circuit endcil, and left me at liberty to 
tliink of recreation, I embarked myself, my wile, a gig and horse, and 
without other incumbrauco or accommodation have been moving about 
in broken weather and on mountain roads, till 1 found a sheltering place 
here. IJore, too, I have had the good fortune to meet with your vener¬ 
able friend "Mr. Wilberforce. 'I’o-day I had the pleasure of walking 
with him for half an hour, when he spoke of you with all the ^varintli 
and alfectioii that I anticipated. It quite delights me to receive the un¬ 
varying testimony which comes to mo from all quarters of your well- 
earned reputation; and I enjoyed in a peculiar manner tlio higJi tribute 
which be [luid you, because 1 know you are considered as his natural 
sueeessor in the House of Cominotis. You have a boldness, spirit, and 
intrepidity that fit yon for rougher warfare than he ever ventured to 
engage in ; and public opinion, more jiow'erful and onliLditeiied now'than 
in bis time, will support you in attempting the great objeets you have in 
view by more direct and expeditious methods then it would have been 
wise in him to "adopt. Yes, Uu.vton, I do hojic that we shall labour 
together yet in rooting out the Slave trade in every quarter of the globe; 
in improving or {lorfecting the Criminal law of England, and in cman- 
eijiating, eilueating, and civilising my unfortunate countrymen. 

1 sup(K)se you have heard that I am an Orangcniun, and that my 
health is ilrimk next after the Protestant aseondancy ; but my opinioiH 
on the state of Ireland, and the policy it retjuires, remain unchanged. 
Lord Wellesley and Plunkct have made sad work of' it. 

“ When I tell you that tw'onty miles a day is the utmost that I can 
impel iny horse, you will admit the impracticability of my crossing the 
islaml to Norfolk. 1 wish you had some of my roving disposition, or 
that there was good shooting on the marshes of Wales, and we might yet 
spend three or four days pleasantly together. Of our old friends I have 
no nows. Strong you sec from time to time in London. Stock is 
Stock; everything else alters, but ho remains immoveable. lie is un¬ 
changed too in his friendship's, and feels the same warm regard for you 
and me that he ever felt. Wray is a Senior Fellow, and surprised the. 
college by the cxeellcnce of his fellowship examinations, liohinsoii hu'^ 
married and accepted a living. 

** 1 do not know with what face I can ask you to write to me, but one 
cun bo very impudent upon jiaper. * ♦ * '\/^q friend here, 

the most amiable of men —a Mr. M‘(ihce, a young clergyman, lie is 
quite devotPd to religion; and his views coincide entirely with what 
I believe to be yours. In the pulpit he is nearly the most eloquent 
preacher I ever heard, lie is a friend of Mr. Wilberforcc, who I’aine 
here at hisjsuggcstion. If he should ever have an o])iK)rtimity of s\\ m ' 
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you, h‘t this loiter bo ail iiitroiiiietioii to him. l^ly dear Hii-\ton,,may 
Ciod bless you and loiir dear Jamily, and my dear friend Mrs. JJuxton, 
and long- jncservo you to the cause of humanity, patriotism, and 
religion I 

“ Your ever affectionate friend, 

“ Joiix IlENRf North.” 

Mr. Wilberforce writes at the same period ;— 

“ Bannoiitli, Sept. 3, 181i3. 

•* My dear 13u.\.ton—Oh, how much I \iish you and yours wore all at 
this place I If you have any passion for rocks and mountains, here it 
might be gratitied to the utmo-'t of your desiios. Ami there is another, 
and, lo your friendly hearl. 1 know a still more powerful attraction, in 
the person of Mr. North. th(‘ Irish bani'^ter, w'ho is staying here with 
his lady (the sister of Leslie Forster) for a short time. I own I had 
formed a very ditlerent idea of his exterior and manners. Your Irish 
man of genius comiiioidy has somewhat volcanic about him; flash and 
fertility, and now and then a pufi'of smoke too, thou^i often also with 
fine coruscations and asjiirafions of tlamo and .staiTy scintillations; but 
Xurtli’s manner is so fpiiet, and suit, and insinuating, that 1 should 
never have guessed him to be an Irishman ; you (aiinot bear him coti- 
vcfse, even fur 9 . few minutes, without conceiviug both respect and 
reg'ard for him. 

i(" * # ft * * 

“ My dear friend, 1 don’t like to conclude without one .«erioits word. 
Indeed, were 1 to do so, my letter would be a very unfaithful pietiire of 
rny mind, and a letter to a frieinl otigbt to be quite a eopy of it; for my 
most aHectionale tluuiirlifs and feelings about you and jours are serious, 
far above the region of levities and frivolities. May it plea.se God, my 
dear friend, to ble^s you with a long cour.si! of usefulness, and honour, 
and ( oinfort; and may }ou and I, and all that arc most dear to us 
respectively, after having tilled up our iqipointed course, areording lo the 
will of God, in his laith, and fear, and love, as redeemed and grateful 
purcha.ses of the hlootl of Christ, he received into that world of peace, 
and love, and joy, where all will be holiiie>'.s ami happiness for everinore ! 
So wishes, so prays, 

“ Your sincere and aflcctionate friend, 

“ W. WlLIJKRroUCE.” 

T. P'. BUX’l OX, TO A tltllC.VP. * ^ 

“ Fell. 24, 

'• \V<‘ have had a most noble debate on Ireland. Uurdett’s and 
(’dnning’s speeches were superlative. As an object of ambition, there 
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is n(9thing to compare with such exertions ; and there was a time when 
niy bosom burned to achieve them ; but that i'oliy is defunct. After all 
they are but an object of ambition ; they convey no reality of honour or 
of ba|j)])iness. Falstaff and 1 arc exactly of the same opinion on the 
subject of reputation. I shall spc'uk as well as I can for usefulness, but 
not for fame; my serious opinion being, that good woodcock shooting 
is a preferable thing to glory.” 

“ Fi'b. 25, 1825. 

“ Ma>*tin brought forward last night a new cruelty bill. Sir M. 
Ridley and another member opjiosed it, and I evidently saw that there 
was so much dispo.«iiion b) sneer at and make game of Martin, that the 
bears and dogs would suffer. Up I got, and when I found myself on 
my legs I a«kod myself this cutting question ;—Have you anuhing to 
say V ‘ Not a .syllable,’ was the. answer from within ; but necessity has 
no law: .speak 1 must, and so I did. I began with challenging my 
share of the sneers and oblo(]uY which had been ea.st on Martin. * • * 
We .«^uved the bUl, and all the dog.s in England and bears in ChrLsten- 
dom oiigiit to howl us a congratulation.” 

To !i gentleman who bad asked for the secretaryship of a 
mining company for a friend, saving, “lie bad been a brave 
ofiieer— 

“April J7, 1825. 

“ Yt)U say be is brave; what has tliat to do with the mines? Wc 
don’t want to fight the silver. Is he a \igorous, energetic dog, who 
will compier dilficiillies ? Is ho a sharp, clear-headed man, who will 
not let 11 $ be cheated? Is he u man who will do business ? Is he a 
gootl-tempered man, who will quarrel with nobody ? You naval gentle¬ 
men think of nothing hut courage, and think you have given the most 
.special recommendation when you assure us that your friend is most 
perfectly ready to knock out his neighbour’s brains ; whereas wc 
cowartlly landsmen are not so fond of fighting, or fighting men.” 

To'a friend who bad remoii.strafed with him on speaking loo 
strongly to a person in power on the subject of slavery— 

“ 1828. 

“ I cannot leave London without acknowledging the receipt of your 
lotU'r, though 1 am not very well. 

“ Our coyversation has left a kind of double impression on my mind. 
I am glad I spoke out. I have made it a sacred rule to myself never to 
change my opinion of a man for whom I felt a friendship, witliout telling 
him to his face what I had to object against him. I have sometimes 
founjl iiiysiAf altogether mislaken; and often, if nut always, there has 
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been sorurthiiijr to bo said on the other side which I had not antici|Tatcd. 

I am not aware that I evor ha<l a quarrel witli any one who had been 

niy liiend, and to this trood rule I owe iny ureservation. 1 ant frlad, 

therefore, that I did not distrnise what had l)een lonir aiul much on my 

mital. It is to me matter of amazement that any man of princlide can 

materially ditfer with me on the subject of slavery. I wonder when I 

see an honest man who does not hate it as 1 do, who does not lonj? for 

the o])portunity of {rivinjr it a death-blow ; and as I cannot believe that 

any ehanfre of eirenmstanees eould make me anything but a favourer, and 

well-w idler, and cncotirairer to those who were devoted to that duty, I 

am (jiiite perplexed hy tiiuling that there are persons who look njam 

me, hecausc thus engaged, with an unfriendly eye. -is a man for 

whom I have c\er entertained both respect and liking; I am therefore 

glad I Itazanled the truth ; but I am not irla«l that I did it in so strong 

a manner. I did not tell my whole mind. I wished to have .said that 

I was verv sorrv I could not acknowledge manv services he had retnlered 
* « • 

to our cause; but 1 wished to have said ihi.s in .sorrow’, pot in anger: and 
if I left till* itnpres<!ion that I had any feeling of enmity towards him I 
fli.l iiiy-ejf irreat ii'justice.’' 

'i'<» A CLi;ia;YMA.v, 

t ‘‘ C'roiijiT Hall, Aug. 

“ My dear Friend,—I very ntiich wish yon would come into Norfolk, 
for I really want to have a (onver.'«ation with yon ; and it is odd enough 
that it id upon a busine.ss entirely yours, with witich I have no kind of 
concern. I remember two observations of yonrs, which, little as I 
might apijcar to hccil them at the time, made a deep iinprc.ssion on me. 
'I’hc oiiO was, ‘ I should very mindi like to l)c a country gciulcrnan. I 
w'ouhl not have the best horses, or dogs, or farms, in the county ; hut I 
vvoiild exert myself to improve the people who were unticr my influence. 
A country gentleman, thu.s employed, totis vinl/us, might accomplish a 
vast range of good.’ The other was, when you said to one of your 
pari-shioiiers who was fond of music, ‘ I, too, love music ; I hope to 
enjoy a great deal of it, but I will wait till I got to heaven.’ ’Now, 
having had the use of these observations for some years, I feel bound to 
return them to you for your use and l>cneflt, for it strikes me you want 
them just at this time. I hear you arc going to build a house ; no dcjuht 
you will do it with excellent taste ; then it will require to be suitably 
fui’nished ; then the grounds must be improved about it, and by that 
time.' your heart will be in it. I arn sure that house will fcad to your 
snr ulari’zation. It will melt you down towards an ordinary country par¬ 
son ; not the jiarson who loves his dinner and his edaret, but rather 
tow iir-l-that refined class of triflers, who exquisitely enibclTi.sh houses 
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ami trunlons, and who Icavt> the minds and souls of their flocks to take 
caiv of thcrnsidvcs. You see 1 have scratched out * into' and inserted 
‘ towards,’ because I am bound in truth to confess, that 1 am sure you 
will, under any circumstances, and in sj)iln of all seductions, be an 
exemplary clorpyman. You will havo your schools, and your weekday 
services, and your sound, li\ely, e\im^elicai doctrine in the pulpit; but 
w nut 1 mean to say is, that just so much of your aflections us you give 
to your house, exactly so much will you withdraw from your parish. 

“After all, the discharge of a man’s duty, and, d fortiori ^ of a 
clergyman's duty, reejuires all the strength we can give it. The world, 
and the spirit f»f the world, are very insidious, and the older we grow 
the more inclined wo are to think as others think, and act as others act; 
and yioro than once 1 have seen a person, who, as a youth, was single- 
c*yed and single-hearted, and who, to any one w ho supposed he might 
glide into laxity of zeal, would have said, ‘Am I a dog?’ in inaturcr 
age become, if not a iovt*r of the \iees of the worhl, at least a tolorator 
of its vanities. I speak here feelingly, for the world has worn awav 
iniuli of the little zeal I ever had. ‘ What is the hunn,’ vou will sav, 
‘ of a convenient house : wliat is the harm of u eonvenh'iit house being 
elegant; of an elegant bouse being suitably furnished ?’ 'i’hc same 
personage who insiniialcs this to you, said to me, * Where is the harm of 
having a few dogs.—those few very good ? you preserve game—do it 
w<‘ll -ilo it better than other people:’ ami so he stole away my heart 
from better things. I have more game and better horses and dogs than 
other people, but the same energy, disposed of in a ditferent way, might 
have spread Jhble and Missionary Societies over the Hundred of North 
Erpinirham. 

“ All this ap}>Iies to you, more than to any person I know. You 
have, by a singular dispensation of l^rovidenec, obtained a station of 
influence ; you have a vigour ami alacrity of mind with wlilcli few arc 
gii'tcd; u|)on no man’s heart is ‘the vanity of this life’ more strongly 
.stamjxnl. You have a great, as far as iiiy cxpc*ricnce goes, an unocjiialled 
inllucncc over those around you. These tv^gethcr constitute great jiowcr 
of diring good. 'I’ho C|Ucstiou is, 'hall you give it wholly to God, walk¬ 
ing through life as one who ri'ully desjiises the indulgciicos on which 
others .sot their hearts; aerting fully up to your own creed, and the con¬ 
victions of your bettor moments, or will you give two thirds of that 
power to Go<l, and onevthird of it to the world Will you have your 
music here, or will you wait u few year.s for it ? Old Wesley said, when 
called upofl, according to the Act of rarliamcnf, to give an account of 
his service of plate, in order to be taxed, ‘1 have five silver sjvoons; 
these are all I have, and all I mean to have, while my poor ncigldmurs 
want brc<#J.' That is the snirit w hich becomes a minister. W 11 sou 
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say, twenty years hence, to Death, when lie pays you a visR, ‘ I kuilt 
this house—hy tlic confession of all men a parsonage in the j>urest taste; 
I selected the>so pictures : observe the hixuriuncc of the trees I planted ; 
just do me the favour to notice the convenience of this library, and the 
beauty of the prosjiect from that window!” or will you say, ‘I have 
spent my days in this homely habitation, where there is nothing for 
luxury to enjoy or taste toadmii*e; but there is my jiarish, not a child 
there but can read the liibh', and loves it too: in every house there is 
praver, in every heart there is an acknowledgment of Christ, and that 
he came into the world to save sinners!" 1 do not mean to say, even if 

vou l>uild your house, that when that ejioch arrises you will not be able 
to show a very srood parish, as widl as a 'cry good pars«)nagc ; I only 
mean to say, that the house and the parish will be the inverse ofacach 
ollu'r, the better tin* house, the worse the parish. The le^s you .sur¬ 
round your-elf with accommodations, the less you conform yoiir.s«>lf to 
the taste of the multiiiuh', the iimrc e\elusivcly, and the more power¬ 
ful! v, vou will do vonr own work. 

*• ?^o man has a .sm |>liis of power ; meaning by jiowor—lime, talents, 
monev. inlhiorice. 'riiere is room for tin* e.xereise of all, and more than 
all, which the most alHiient possesses. IV'rbapsono jiarish is enough for 
the fnll employment of this powers if not, the neigh bourbood will take 
off the redimdanraf; if not, there arc; three (piarters of the world, which 
are heathen, and want his aid. 'riiere, at least, is full oecupalion for 
the wealth of his mind, and his purse. It is, therefore, arifhmelically 
true, that so much as he jlevotes to the secular object be withdraws from 
the <<{)iritual. it is not more clear, that a man having a laigc hungry 
farm for his livelihood, and a garden for his recreation, that as much 
manure as ho spreads on his garden, of so iimeh h(‘ deprives his fields. 
Ho grows more flowers and lc.ss hreatl. Jiut this is not all: it is not 
merely the quantum of his force which he thus wastes; that is the least 
part of his loss. lie touches the world at one point, and the infection 
reaches him by flic contact. If he resembles others in his hou.S(>, why 
not in his table ? why not in his .soeij>ty.? why not in anything which 
is not positively wrong? 

“ Now cveyy word of this sermon is inconsistent with my own prac¬ 
tice; but never mind tiiut; truth i.s truth, whoever speaks it. 

“ It may be a way— 

‘ Out rtf this wn ck to rise in, 

A 

A .sure and .safu one, tluuigh thy in.'ister mi'-sed it.^ ^ 


“ liut why <lo I w'rite all thi.s to you ? solely because 1 have the 
highest o])inion of you and your |)owers. I have wafcheil your course 
now for many years with interest; and I am very desirous that Ylic Il\^'tor 
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of A-should equal the Curate of li-. Tlie objects of vulgar 

care, and the pursuits of vulgar ambition, are not for you. 1 hoj)e to 
see in your parish an example of what may be done by a clergyman 
having talents, income, inilucnce, out of the common order. It just 
occurs to me that all this may be misapplied, that your house has not, 
and is not likely to have, a tittle of your aficetions. Be it so—then 
give this letter to your housemaid to light your fire with. But if you 
suspect that you want the friendly freedom of this hint, in the miilst of 
yo ir present prosperity, keep this as a memorial of the attachment of 

‘‘ Yours, very truly, 

“T. l\ Buxton.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

1826, 1827. 

The Mauritius Slave Trade — IMr. Byam and Genei’al Hall — Mr. Buxton 
studies and undertakes the Question — T«nK’hiiif: Incident — Dcl»afe — 
Committee of Inquiry — Stormy Election at Weymouth — Letters — 
Laborious Investigations— Frightful Attack of Illnes.s—Unexpected 
Recovery. ^ 

Tjif. ypar of trial, granted by the Goveriinient to tlie colonial 
legislatures, .suspended during tliat time all aiiti-.slavery ])ro- 
ceedings. This interval was not thrown away—'^Mr. lJuxton at 
(Mice turned his whole mind to a new. though kindred (incvstion. 

A f(jw nioiiths previously he had receivtsl a \i.sit from a 
^■entleman of the name of JJyam, who had been eommi.ssary- 
general of the police at the Mauritius, and had come home full 
of indi;rnation at the abuse.s he had there witnessed. He a.s.serted 
that the slave-trade was .still prevailing in that Island to a frightful 
extent; that the inhabitants and the authorities were alike impli- 
catefl, and that the labonring slaves w(Te treated with atroeious 
cruelty; the greater, beeanse their lo.ss could be so easily 
supp]i(‘d. 

The IVIauritius* had not been ceded to England by I'raiice 
till 1810, which wa.s three vears after tlie abolition of the iJritish 
slave-trade. It app(;ared that, partly ow’ing to this circum.staiice, 
and partly to tluj facilities allbrded by the proximity of the 
African coa.st, the traHic had never been put down in those 
quarters, except during one or tw'o brief intervals. 

To these startling as.sertions Mr. Buxton could not yield im¬ 
mediate belief; still les.s could he refu>e to investigate; them. 
F'rorn Mr. Byam, and other individuals, cspcciully general Hall 

* The Mauritius was discovered in 1 SOf), by Mascarognas, a Portuguese, 
Ii r.?ceived its name from that of the ship of Van Neck, a Dutchman, who 
first settled on it in I.'iO.'i. The story of Paul and Virginia throws a ro¬ 
mantic interest over this rich and beautiful island. ^ 
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(wh) had l)fou a governor of the Mtiuritius), he obtained a large 
ma‘*N of doeiiineiifs, and after a long and minute study of their 
eontenis he eame to the certain conviction that the charge was 
true, lie was ap])alled by the greatness of the evil thus unveiled 
to him. It was no light matter, however, to begin a struggle 
with a foe so distant and inaccessible, and at first he shrank from 
the und(*rtaking. lint how could he know of sueh iniquities 
wiiliont standing up against them? At that time he little 
thought that in six years llritisli slavery w'ould be done away. 
He expected a far more lengtheind contest; and, meanwhile, 
slionhl these horrors be permitte<l to (wnitinue?—No! A year’s 
leisure lay liefore him, and, in cmijunetion w'itij Dr. Lushington 
and others, lie took the task in iiand. 

A ])lan of ojieration wjis sooti laid, in accordance with which 
]\Ir. (now Sir) (leorge Stephcji, a stanch and hereditary aboli¬ 
tionist, took ij^'on himself tlie labour, demanding no less skill 
tliUij perseverance, of discovering an.l examining witnesses.* 
Tlie lirst of these was Mrs. Jlyam’s Engli.sh maid servant, who, 
while in the Mauritius, laid done various little acts of kindness 


to the slaves. • 

One incident relatcsl by her powerfully afiected Mr. Buxton. 
In the middle of the night preceding tlie departure of j\Ir. 
Byam’s family from the island, she was awakened by a low voice 
calling to her from without; she rose, and was terrified at finding 
the whole eonrt-yanl filled with negroes. They beseechingly 
beckoned her to he still, and then, falling upon their knees, tiiey 
implored her. U'J she was going to the coun*ry^ of Almighty God, 
to tell Him of their snfierings, and to entreat Him to send them 
H'lief. 


On tin* 9th of May, 1K2G, Mr. Buxton brought the Manritiu** 
question before Parliament. In the eomineneement of Ids spec'cli 


*■ Mr. Ihixton used (o relate a conversation as ha\ing occurred at hlsovin 
in coimeclion with this question, which lunch annised him. A goiitle- 
iiian wiio I'lnl heen nsiihnt in tlie Mauritius, one day diiinig with him, 
liiixiun d to scfhim right as to the condition of the shnes, assuring liim that 
the hhmks itiere were in fact the liappiest people in the wliole woild. He 
finished hy appealing to his wile. “ Now, my dear, you saw Mr. 'f-^— s 
slaves; do tell Mr. Hn.xton how happy they looked.-’ *' Well, j’Cs,’’ inuo- 

ci’nllv replietl the lady, “ they were very happy. I'm sure-only . d 

to think it*l'^ o(Ul to see the black cooks chained to the iiveplace! ” 
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he reminded the IIoii<?e that the traffic in slaves \i-as by law a 
felony. “ And yet,” he continued r— 

“ I stand hero to assort, that in a British colony, for the last foiirtcon 
years, except during General Hall's brief administration, the slave trade 
in all its horrors has existed: that it has been earned on to the extent 
of thousands, and tens of thousands; that, except u|)on one or two occa¬ 
sions, which I will advert to, there has been a regular, systematic, and 
increasing importation of daves.” 

He then proceeded to prove this statement, adducing tiie 
e^ idence of one admiral and four naval captains, one general and 
three military oftieers, five high civil ofticers, an<l tw'o out of the 
three governors of the island ; and then, from ealcidations which 
he liad very ftdly and accurately made, he proved every one of 
the eight distinct heads of accusation whicli he hail brought 
forw'ard. By a return of the nuiiiber of the black population in 
the Seychelles, he showed that tliere was only <?;ne alternative, 
either the slave-trade had been carried on, or every female in 
that group of islands must have been the mother of otie hundred 
and eighty children.* Jle concluded his speech by sketching 
with a pow'erfiil hand the features of the tmde whieh he w'at 
iitlacking (and let the reader, while perusing the following 
extract, remember that the same barbarities are going on at tliis 
veiy day, betw een the west coiLst of Africa and the Brazils). 

After describing the system of capture, Ac., he said,— 

‘•The fourth step is the voyage, the lioiTors of which arc beyond 
description. For oxam])lc, the mode of packing. The hold of a slave- 
vessel is from two to four feet high. It is filled with as iiifuiy himian 
beings as it will contain. 'J’hcy are made to sit dowm with their heads 
between their knec.>; fir«ft, a line is plaml close to the side of the 
vessel; then another line, and then the packer, armed with u heavy 
club, strikes at the feet of this last lino, in order to make them jiro'is us 
closely as possible against those behind. x\nd so the [meking goes on, 
until, to use the expression of an eye-w'itne.ss, ‘ they are w eilged together 
ill one mass of living corrufition.’ Then the stench is so dreadful that 
[ am assured by an officer, that holding his head for a few moments 
over tlie air-hole was almost fatal to his life. Thus it is thst - sniibcating 
for want of air,—starving fur want of food,—lurched wirfi thii*«t for 
Wank of water,—these poor creatures are compcih'd to perform a voyage 
of I'onrtcoii hundred miles. No wonder the mortality is dreadful!” 

* Hansard, P. D, xv., p. 1030. * « 
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IJe obtained a select committee to inquire whether the slave- 
trade had or liad not existed in tlie INfauritius. But its investi¬ 
gations were soon arrested by the dissolution of Parliament; and 
in tiie beginning qf June Mr. Buxton found himself involved in 
a stormy election at Weymouth, which at that time, xvith the 
united borough of Mclcombe Kegis, returned four inembers. 
The non-electors and the mob were in favour of tlie Torv eandi- 
dates, and resorted to main force to preveiit tlie polling of the 
Wliig votes. Their plan was, with the aid of a large body of 
stotit Portlanders, to obtain posse^sion of tlie Town Hall, at the 
further extremity of which the booth was placed. Ko Whig 
voter reached the table without a violent struggle and very 
rough treatment. Some were delayed for hours, first by this 
ineaux, and then by the objections urged by the lawyers; and so 
great was the success of all this, that on one day but six votes 
were polled. *l'o remedy in some degree this evil, the mayor 
extended the hours of polling from 4 to 6 o’clock. This measure 
«as extr<*mely unpopular with the mobility of the place, vyho of 
course wi.Nhcd the election to last as many days as ])Ossihle. It 
was rumoured that an attack on the Town llalbwas in contem- 
])lation, and a strong hotly of ca\alry was called into the town. 
The inol>, lu)wever, were not dismayed. At 4 o’clock they 
assembled in great force, and sudtlenly rushed with a loud yell 
upon the door of the Town Hall. Some passed under the horses 
t»f the soldiers, others presscHl between them; the ranks of the 
cavalry were broken, and the crowd poured in. At the same 
moment a great number of them ran over the leads of the houses 
adjoining the ’J'ow'ii Hall, loweretl themselves from the roof 
into its upjier windows, and came tumbling into the Hall in 
crowds, rushing towards the polling-booth with loud shouts, and 
pressing back the gentlemen to the furtlier end. Most of these 
scrainble<l out of the window's at once; a few kept their seats 
till they w'cre almost suffbcate<l by the mob, but were forced at 
last to jump from the windows into the arms of their friends 
below. Subsequently a large number of special constables were 
sworn in siiid placed in the Hall. On two successive days the 
mob broke all their staves to pieces, and drove them out with 
great violence. 

Hfr, Bjixton kept himself as clear as possible from these 
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tumults: his own election was throughout secure, and he .was 
personally liigidy popular, lie is described as being received, 
even by tlie I'cries, *• with loud shouts of approbation; crowds 
came about Jiini to shake liauds; indeed,” at^is the letter, he 
docs not appear to have a person against him in the fowji.” 

The election lasted fifteen days, at the end of’ wiiich he was at 


th<‘ head of the poll by a majority of .sixty-nine; but tlie other 
"Wliig candidate was ilefcatcil, and three Tories came in. 


TO SAML'KT. llUAliK, KSy, 

*• Wryajoiid’, Juno 10, J 

“ This is the sixth day of poUiiiL'', and then* is every probai)ility of 
six da vs aiore. The election is <*arried on with the utmost violence, 

and at nmnstrous exjiense. It is said that-spends IjOO/. a tiuy ; 

liis party confess to JOOO^. lie has nine puldie houses open, where 
anvbody, male or ft inale, from town or country, is \ei;f' welcome to eat 
and get drunk; and, the triifli is, the whole town is drunk. 1 send \ou 
a copy of a letter which I wrote to the ehuirntan of our eommittco >e>- 
terday, protesting against any such proceetlitigs on our side.” 

The letter referred to is as follows ;— 

“ Weymouth, Jiiiit* l."», 

“ My dear .S'r,— I wish to repeat to you in writing, what I stated to 
you several times, and what I deelarcd yesterday on the hustings; I 
will be no party to any ex[X'ascs which are contrary to law. 1 will pay 
no part of the e.vj*<-n^e of o[)eiiing houses. If any individual un his 
own responsibility does so, pray let him clearly understand that he wall 
hereafter ha\e no claim upon rne. It is contrary to my prineijiles to 
obtain any accession of strength by illegal means. 1 will not do it, and 
will not sanction it. 1 re(|ijest you will make this eouimunieution known 
o tlm candidates, the agents, and the committee.” 


TO .rosKi-n JOHN" oltj.vkv, i:sv. 
fWho had olfered to share in the cxi)ciisc‘s of the election.) ^ 

“ Sjjindt’vW'K, July 18, 

*• 1 was very miicli pletuied with your Icttei. 'I'hatiikind of com¬ 
munity of feeling and interest which subsists Uetween us uK is a rare, a 
eood. and a most pleasant thing; and, under certain eireumstunec.s, 1 
ohouid have no kind of indisposition to he aided by you and the rest. 
My Dear opinion, however, is, that there is no neeesaity lf>r it at this 
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time'. I ici‘1 warranted in depriving my family of the sum my election 
will cost, considering the very peculiar situation in which the slave 
question, the Mauritius question, and the Suttee (Indian Widows) 
question stand. Without extravagantly overrating my own usefulness, 
I think it w'ould be inconvenient for me to be out of Parliament just 
now. 'riiere arc plenty of people with more talents, but a great lack 
of liiose who truly love a goovi cause for its own sake, and whom no 
price would dc^h from it; and so for this time I feel warranted in 
robbing u>y family. I therefore deelinc your most generous offer to 
assi>t in my election expenses; and 1 do so with many thanks, and with 
great pleasure that the otter was made.* 

I am v<;ry, very sorry I cannot join Wilberforce at Earlham; 
nothing prevents me except the Mauritius question, and that to him 
will be a pretty f'ood reason. 

I shall not be at Cromer Hall till early in August, so despatch the 
Aylsham Bihle Society without mo; lam sick of public duties, and 
run away Iroin tl|em without scruple.” 

The rest of the year 1826 was chiefly employed in llie labo¬ 
rious task of preparing Mauritian evidence for the ensuing 
se.ssioii. For this purpose Mr. G. Steplien visited every part of 
Kngland where, soldiers were quartered who liad at any time 
served in the Mauritius. The depositions of both oflicera and 
men at Hull, Norwieh. Liverpool, Citelsea, and otiier places 
were take.n ; thus the testimony was produced of 320 witnesses 
of good eharaeter, wh*> all spoke to the fact of a trade in slaves. 
Karly in 1827 Mr. llu.xtoii moved for a renewal of the coin- 
mfltee; but, at the request of the Government, his motion was 
deferred till tlie 26th of 3May, and, meantime, he strenuously 
exerted himself in the further invesiigatioii of the case. 

In his speech on the 9tl» of May, 1826, he had accused the 
nutliorities of the island of culpable neglect. This was highly 
resented by the late governor, iSir Hubert Farqnhar, who, in 
the beginning of May, 1827, complained in the House of 
CiKimons of the charge, and dared Mr. Buxton to the proof. 
This entailed upon him what he had liopetl to avoid, the painful 
necessity of imlividual crimination. But he was already almost 
* • 

* Mr, Samuel fiuniey and Mr. Joseph J. CSumey several times bore a 
lar;>c part of his election expenses. They insisted on doing this. Isnng 
termiiu>d to promote in every way, direct and iudirect, the objects be had at 
heart, f * 
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under the weight of business, and the anxiety with M^doh 
tlie wliole case was fraught proved at length more tliaii he could 
bear. His health showed decided symptoms of giving way, and 
his pliysician, Dr. Farre, strongly urged him to have recourse to 
rc.>t and quiet; but he was far too deeply impressiMl by the 
sufferings of his uniiappy clients to desert their cause while a 
particle of strength remained. Jn spite of the %^lingN of illness 
which rapidly gained ground upon him, he spent the week 
previous to that on which Ids motion was to come on in severe 
and hara'sing labour. One of his friends writes on Tuesday, 
May lotli, 1827 

“ 1 went to breakfast with Mr. Riixton, hut he was too ill to cornc 
down stairSj and Dr. Farre was sent for. Presently, however, General 
Hall, Mr. George Stejdjen, and Mr. Ryam arriving, he joined the 
party. A large sheet of paper, full of notes, was |iroducc<i. and they 
were soon immersed in business. He ajifanired niti^i oppr**ssed with 

headache, and very languid.When Dr. Farre arrived lie oniered 

leeches, quiet, and total ah.«tincnee from business. I then was about to 
go, but Mr. Thixton said I must stay and read to him, whicli I did for 
many hours. The Ijook was ‘ Thotii|)son*s Journey in South Africa,’ 
At night he seemed very ill.” 

As he continiietl serioasly unwell, and business necessarily 
pressed u|K)n him in London, he removed on the Thursday after¬ 
noon to Ham House, whence he wrote the following note to 
Mrs. Upcher 

■fl* 

“ My dear Friend,—I am far better, but rather feeble and incapable 
of exertion, and somewhat perjilexed by the question,—()ut:ht 1 to 
overwork myself, or underwork my slave cause ? My judgment is for 
the second, but my inclination for the first; and the result will be that 
1 shall do both. 1 am now going to take a ride.” 

His prediction was but too true. lie spent the Saturday in 
taking a general view of the evidence which had been colle^ed 
of the atrocious cruelties practised upon the negroes, both in 
their importation and afterwards, when they wetn reduced to 
slavery. In the course of that unhappy morning* he was so 
completely overwhelmed with anguish and indignation at the 
horrors on which he had been dwelling, that he several times 
left his papers and paced rapidly up and down the lail'n, entirely 
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ovei'come by his feeling^s, and exclaiming aloud, Oh, it’s too 
bad, it’s too bud ! I can’t bear it.” 

Tlie frightful result which ensued is thus forcibly described 
by himself, some months afterwards ;— 

, . . Last spring the whole force of my mind and all my faculties 
were engaged in .preparing for the Mauritius question. 1 had pledged 
myself to prove that the slave trade hud existed and flourished in that 
colony, that the state of slavery there was pre-eminently cruel, and 
that persons of eminence had tolerated these enormities. It is, 1 think, 
but justice to myself to admit that the ohject was a worthy one; that 1 
had embraced it from a sense of duly ; that my mind was imbued with 
deep affliction and indignation at llic wrongs to which the negro was 
exposed. I spared no ])ains and no sacrifices, in ordt'r to do justice to 
my cause; and the anxiety and labour which I endured preyed upon 
my health. About tlie middle of May I went to Uj>tun, in order to 
improve it by change of air; but I was then under the pressure of 
disease, and my jihysician described my slate by saying, ‘ You are on 
fire, though you arc not in a blaze.’ 1 concealed from others, I did not 
even admit lo myself, the extent of my indisposition. 1 could not 
doubt that 1 felt ill, but 1 was willing to sup]>o$c ^that these wore 
nervous feelings, the cHects of fatigue of mind, and that they would 
vanish, as they had often done before, when the exertion was at an end, 

“ On Saturday, May 19th, I took a survey' of the case of cruelly to 
the negroes, and for two or three hours I was distressed beyond measure, 
and as much exasperated os distressed, by that scene of cruelty and 
horrid oppression. 1 never in my life was so much moved by any¬ 
thing, and I w’as so exhausted by the excitement that 1 could not that 
day renew my exertions. The next morning 1 awoke feeling very 
unwell. My wife and the family went to a place of worship, and niy 
daughter remained with me; 1 think, but I have not any clear recol¬ 
lections, that 1 told her about 12 o’clock *o send for Dr. Farre. I 
hav<« a vague idea of my wife’s return, but Iwyond that all is lost to me. 
Tfic fact was, that I was seized w'ith a fit of apoplexy, and it was not 
till the following Wednesday that I showed any symptoms of recovery. 
I am glad that tlic first object 1 noticed was my dear wife. 1 well 
remember the expression of deep anxiety upon her countenaiure, and 1 
am sure I had ^ecn it before. To her delight i s|)oku to her, and the 
words 1 usedl were those that expressed my unbounded aficctiou towards 
her. Thanks' to her care, joined to that of my brothers and sisters 
and of the medical attendants, 1 gradually recove'red. 1 remember, 
however, feeling some surprise, as well as mortification, at finding that 
the dn^ fix<ld for niy motion on the Mauritius had passed. Then came 
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the slow progress of recovery; we went to Cromer; all my pursuits, 
such at least as required mental exertion, were given up, hut hence 
resulted some leisure lor reflection. I was then soiisiblu oi‘ the sins 
which I had committed, and was deeply afl'ected by the love and mercy 
or God, that he had Ikhui pleased to spare my life, that he liad not 
called me suddenly into his presence. 1 hojx* and believe that I have 
not lost the sense of his goodnos.s. I never can advert to this warning 
without acknowledging from my heart (hat his goodness and mercy have 
followed me all the days of my life. () gracious Father, grant that I 
may always retain a most lively feeling of the indulgence and tender 
com[)assion which 1 have ex|)erienced at thy hands. Ci\e me re{HMit> 
ance, even bitter rc])eiitance, that I have ever otfended so gracious a 
Muster, and kee[) me froui future transgression.” 

So deeply had the subject w hicli cau<>ed this alarming illness 
become routed in his mind, that almost his first words, on re¬ 
covering full consciousness, were uttered in a •decided tone, to 
the effect that he must get up and go to the House, to bring 
forward bis motion on the Mauritius. When told that the day 
was already past, he would not give credit to the statenient till 
it was put beyt)nd doubt by reference to the ncw.spaper in which 
the proceedings of the IIou-c on the evening in rpicstiun were 
re]V)ried. 

Such was the history of thi.s remarkable check in the very 

■f V 

midst of his career. It need not be .said liow' strong a sensation 
his illness occasioned both among bis immtMliate friends ami 
fellow'-w'orkers, and in a wider circle also. His brothers and 
sisters collected around liiiii, his children were hent for from a 
distance, and the strongot alarm was felt until hi.s almo.st 
unlooked-for return to coiisciousnes.s. 

“ What a change,” write.? Mr. Macaulay on the 6(h of Juno, “ has 
the mercy of God to us all produced! We have almost ceased to inquire 
from hour to hour, and day to day, with breathless solieitude, about 
every little symptom that might have occurred. We now' hear only of 
rctuniing strength, of spirits, and of approaching convalescence. Let 
us not forget the change. May God establish and perfect it! ” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

1827, 1828. 

Meditations — ReV. C. Simeon—Ijt*tter to Lord W. Bentinck — Suttee 
abolibhed — Mr. Buxton removes to Northrepps — Debate on Slavery — 
Ml'. Buxton’s Reply —.The free People of Colour — Interview with Mr. 
lluskihbon — Thoughts on his Illness. 


TjtF. Mauritius case was of course dropped for the year. jMr. 
Ihixton returned to Cromer Hall, and for a long time was 
obliged to relinquish all sedentary occupation. This interval of 
unaccustomed Itfisure was not tlirowii away; his mind, cut off 
from its usual employments, turned to reviewing its>own state; 
and wliile removed from active life, he was in fact .strengthening 
by reflection and prayer those principles from which lii.s actions 
sprang. Much larger portions of time were givch to religions 
meditation, and to a diligent stud}” of the Holy Scriptures. The 
marks in his Bible attest his ready application of the Word of 
God to his own necessities. Dates are placed against many 
passages and memoranda of circumstances to which they had been 
jiarticularly appropriate. There also exists a large portfolio full 
of texts, copied by him and arranged under different heads. He 
greatly dcligiitcd in the Psalms; and on one occasion, when, to 
use his own wonis, “ some circumstances had arisen which in¬ 
volved him in distress of mind,” he thus writes:—■ 

Finding comfort nowhr'rc else, I resorted to the Bible, and par¬ 
ticularly to the Psalms; and truly can I suy with David, * In iny dis¬ 
tress 1 called u|»on the Lord, and he delivered me.' Thg Psalms arc 
beautiful and instructive to every man who really studies them; but 
anguish of mind is necessary to cimhlc us fully to comprehend and taste 
the pathos and gsmpba.<ds of their expro.ssions. In David's descriptions 
of his own ahxietics, I found a most lively picture of iny own mind. 
In his eloquent language I uttered my prayers, and, thanks be to God, 

I was also able to use for myself his songs of n*joicing and gratitud®. 

1 have spen^ some hours almost every Sun<lay over the Psalms, and 1 
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hrtvo cxtractfd, uiulcr separate heads, David’s prayers—his assurance 
that his prayers were heard and answered—his ihaiiksjiiviufrs, &c.; and 
I meditate, at some iuture period of leisure, preparing sonic work for 
publication on the subject. 

“ 'I'his I may, 1 believe, say, that these studies have had a strong, 
and 1 trust not a transient, ettect ujion iny mind. I recur to the Bible 
with a pleasure and sometimes with a deli|jht unknown to me before. 
When I am out of heart, 1 follow David’s example, and fly for 
refuge to prayer, and he furnishes me with a store of prayer; and I 
hope ‘ 1 love God ’ better, ‘ because he hath heard the voice of my su|>. 
I'lication; and therefore will 1 call ufxm him as long as 1 live;’ and I 
li-el what the text expresses, which 1 found in my text-book fur tnis 
day, ‘ 'J’he Lord is my defence, and niy God is the rock of my refuge.’ 
And this lesson I have in some degree learnt, that afllictions, a.> we con¬ 
sider them, arc sometimes the chief and the choicest of mercies.” 

‘When ill Norfolk the wood.*> were bis (dio.sen retreat for llie 
enjoyment of the “divine silence,” as be called i^. of the country. 
He would take bis small w'ell-marked Bible, mu! wamler among 
tlie trees reflecting deeply on what he read, and if his retirement 
were broken in upon, lie would say it was mncli too soon, be bad 
not gone thropgii half his subjects of thought. Although he 
never kept a diary, yet after Ids illness he w^as in the habit of 
frequently committing his thoughts to jiaper, and a very large 
jiiimber of these communings w'itli his own heart still remain. 
Alaiiy of them arc (vreparations for prayer, aceonling to a liabit 
which he thus mentions in one of liis papers about this period :— 
• * # • 

There is a pi« ctiec which I have found highly beneficial, and 
should any of my children ever sec this niemoriul, I earnestly advise 
them to ado[>t it. 

“ I am in the habit of preparing the substance of my private and 
family prayers. I believe that we are far too extempore in that duty ; 
nbt that I recommend any verbal {(reparation, but u meditation upon tlie 
{mints on wlych we wish to nsk the help of Gcxl. The, want of this 
seems to me to lead the mind to wamler about, and rather to fill onr 
riiouihs with a train of words to which we are accustonieil than our 
hearts with a sense of onr necessities. 1, at least, have {jiuiid the hahit 
of reflecting on what 1 shall ask for, before 1 venture Uxask, highly 
scrviecahle. 

“ 1 am bound to acknowledge that 1 have always found that niy 
prayers have been heard and answered—not that I have in every in- 
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stance (though in almost every instance 1 have) received what I asked 
fur* nor do I expect or wish it. I always qualify my petitions by add¬ 
ing, provided that what I ask for is for my real good and accor<iing to 
the will of iny Lord. But with this qualification I feel at liberty to 
submit my wants and wishes to (vod in small things as well as in great; 
and 1 am inclined to imagine that there arc no ‘ little things’ with Him. 
We see that his attention is as much bestowed upon what we call trifles, 
ns upon those things W'hich we consider of mighty importance. Ilis • 
hand is as niunifest in the feathers of a butterfly’s wing, in the eye of an 
insect, in the folding and {Kicking of a blossom,’^ in the curious aqueducts 
by which a leaf is nourished, as in the creation of a world and in the 
laws liy w hich the planets move. 

“ 'I'o our limited powers some things appear great and some incon¬ 
siderable; but lie, infinite in all things, ran lavish Ilis {lower and his 
wisdom uj)on every jMirt of his creation, lienee 1 feel {wrinittcd to 
oflbr uj> my prayers for everything that concerns mo. I understand 
literally the injunction, ‘ Be careful for nothing, but in everything— 
innke your roi'uosts known unto Godand 1 cannot but notice how 
amply these prayers have lu'Cii met. Grant then, O Lord, that I may 
never fail to {lour forth all my burthens, cares, w'ishes, wants, before thy 
throne, that 1 may love to seek thy hel{i.” 


TO MRS. HU.\TON. 

Hampstead, .Inly 25, 1827. 

** It is now a little |>ast 7 o’clock, and as I am up according to my 
new fashion, I will tell you that I sjient a very pleasant afternoon witli 
Taev, and much likcii his location. He went with me to Derch'am the 
next morning, and I had a nice journey up, reading all the way. * • ♦ 
And now I must tell you, that reviewing the ^onts of the last few 
w'ceks there arc two feelings which rise u|) in my mind with {icculiar 
force. First, gratitude to Him who has dealt with me with so much 
true mercy. I think 1 have some feelings of real thankfulness. I sec 
so plainly the hand of God in what has recently occurred, and so 
{ilainly do I discern in them that he is indeed long suffering and {den- 
teous in mercy, that some degree of warm and lively gratitude s|)rings 
up in my mind. * * * This is my first feeling, but another has also 
l)cen my coin|)anion. I mean a flow of love and tenderness towaixls my 
family. • • • I think my illness has really tended to strengthen the 

* lie continually pointed out the packing of buds and leaves as beautiful 
proofs of the Divine wisdom and goodness; so that Mrs. iloare’s children 
used to cull the early spring buds Uncle Buxton’s sermons.” ^ 
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bonds of family aitcction, and that is no little blessing. And iioy^' I 
must stop to read a few verses in the Bible.** 

During a visit to Eurlham this autumn, in the company of the 
Rev. Charles Simeon, IMr. Buxton one day persistetl in going 
out shooting, instead of accompanying his friend to a meeting of 
the Jews’ Society in Norwich. Mr. Simeon was a little hurt by 
this; but receiving not long afterwards a parcel of game, he 
wrote Mr. Buxton the following characteristic letter. 

“ King’s C’ollfgc, Cainliridgo, October 16, 1827. 

“ My dear Friend,—A kind present of gunic demands my grateful 
aeknovvledgnients, \\ hich with nmcli pleasure I send you. But the precise 
time of its arrival necessanly excites in rny mind some refieetions. 
What! is my beloved friend coiTicifius that in withstanding all my ex¬ 
temporaneous oratory he has humbled me,—juid docs he send me this as 
a peace .offering ? That I have sighed it is true; that thoughts have 
arisen in my mind of somewhat a painful nature, is tru*c. And I will 
tell you what they’ were :— 

“ 1. I have deeply sy’iiipathisod with him and his helovcd relatives in 
his affliction.* 

“2. M>'lielovcij friend has jiraycd with that dear dejwrted saint, 
and tfiereforc has doubtless his own soul, perhaps in cunseipienec of his 
own affliction, in a devout state. 

3. My union with that whole family is near akin to the union of 
the saints in heaven, and iiiy soul in consequence of dear llachel’s ex¬ 
perience being read to me hud been so in fieaven, that I actually felt it 
a condescen.sion to come down and dine with the party, even though 
they had all been duj^fs and duche.isi*s. Peter on Tabor was scarcely 
more averse to desecr*han I. 

** On these grounds 1 thought that an act of condescension and self- 
denial on your part, if self-denial it was, might have been not iiriseu- 
sonable. But 1 chocked and condemned myself, and said, What! shall 
I wish iny Ixdoved friend to serve and honour God for my sake? No ! 
if he W’ill show kindness to me for the Lord's mhe^ 1 will accept it as 
the most grateful offering in the world; but to serve the Lord for my 
sake w’ould be productive of nothing but grief and shame to my soul. 

“ Now, my dear friend, you see you have shot me flying, and pene¬ 
trated my heart, an»f let out, not ill btoofl, (there is none of tfiat I a.ssurc 
you,) but the stream of love, which was pent up there. AnA to show 


* This refers to the death of his sister-in-law, Bachel Gurney. See 
Memoir of Elizabeth Fry, vol. ii. p. 55. 
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that you arc pleased with your success, you shall, if convenient to you, 
send me a little more ^amc to be dressed on Oct. 30, when 1 shall havo 
a large {Kirty of Jews (friends of that despised people) to dine with me; 
and this will show you in what spirit 1 write, and with what cordiality 
and 0 flection 1 am 

Yours, 

** CiiAEi.ES Simeon." 

About this time, Mr. Buxton heard, to his great satisfaction, 
tlinr Lord Williani Bentinck was appointed Governor-general of 
India, and inmiediatoly went up to town to discuss with him the 
sidijcct of Suttee, ami to urge him to enijiloy his authority for 
the abolition of that atrocious practice. A short time afterwards 
he addres.'.ed the follow ing letter to him :— 

“Cromer Hall, October 22, 1827. 

“ My dear Lor*|„—The short interview which 1 had with you lately 
has been to me a mutter of sincere gratification. I now' feel that I can 
leave ill your hand the cpiestion, whether the British Govcriimeiit ought, 
or ought not, to tolerate the ummul sacrifice of several humired females; 
and I have the satisfaction of knowing that you will do everything 
which onyht to he tlone. When Mr. Canning was going to India, I 
ventured to trouble him on the business : his answer was the same as 1 
rfcrived from you. He assured mo, that the subject should engage his 
must si'rious attention, and that what he could do should be dune. 1 
have always luniented that he did not go to India, from a comietion that 
his great mind would have been ill at ease, while such horrid customs 
as Suttee and iiifuntieide prevailed. Forgive me for saying, that I feel 
the same eonlideiice in your LonUhip as 1 did in Mu, Canning. I en- 
elose you a copy of a letter 1 rweived from Lord Hustings. 1 applied 
to him, in coriseijiience of hearing from a friend of mine (the Rev. Mr. 
(Hover of this comity), that he said ‘ he should have abolished the prac¬ 
tice of Suttee, if he had remained in India ariothcr year.' In the letter 
he says, ‘ he would have siipjiressed it, if he hiid been sure of support at 
iioine.* I{a))pily, there is not the same doubt now as to support at 
home. In March last, Mr. Poyndcr moved a resolution at the Court of 
Proprietors, declaring that it is the duty of the paternal government to 
interfere to prevent the destruction of human life. Some opposition 
was made; bij^,t flic general feeling was too strong to be resisted, and it 
was carried by a great minority, the minority being only live or six. I ven¬ 
ture to send you the re^Kirt of that debate, and also a publication called 
the ‘ Friend of India,' in which there arc some valuable jwpers on the 
subject., wri^n, I ^liove, by Dr. Merslunan of Senimporc. W itii 
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eiory \iislt thot you and Lady VVilliani may i*cturn in safety froinrlndia, 
and that millions may have reason to rejoice that you went there, I have 
the honour,” &c. 

It is well known that, soon after Lord William Bcntinck 
reached India, he abolished the practice of Suttee at a single 
Mow, Mr. Buxton hailed the news with delight and thankful¬ 
ness. 'i'he evil itad indeed been extirpated by the hand of 
another; but he had the satisfaction of feeling that no oppor¬ 
tunity had been wa.sted by him of forwarding that happy event. 

Ill tlie course of this winter, Mr. Buxton was obliged, with 
much regret, to leave Cnnner Hall; the proprietor, Mr. Wynd- 
ham, having determined to replace it by a new mansion for his 
own residence. There was no house equally suitable near 
Cromer; but being much attached to the neighbourhood and 
very uiiA\il1ing to lea\e it, he gladly accepted Mr. 11. II. 
Gurney’s offer of Northrepps Hall, which, although smaller than 
his last })lace of abode, yet }) 0 ^se.ssed many [loiiits of attraction ; 
especially, that within a quarter of a mile lived ids sister Miss 
S. M. Buxton^ and his cousin Mi.ss Guiney. 

Korthrepps Cottage, the residence of these ladies,'’stands in a 
deep secluded dell, opening on the Rshiug village of Over.xtrand 
and the German Ocean. The path to it from the Hall lies 
through the wocxls; and thither he alw-ays turned his steps when 
his spirits needed to be enlivened, or his anxieties shared ; well 
knowing that hi.s pre.**ence would ever be hailed with eager 
delight. 

He was scarcely settled at Northrepps, when he was called to 
London to resume his parliamentary laitours, which had beeti so 
unfortunately cut short in the preceding year. His still very 
uncertain health made the prosjx^ct of recommencing work an 
anxious one ; and he appeared quite unable to rc-stme his attack 
on the Mauritiu-s slave trade. ** It is a problem to me,” be said, 
** what I shall do this ses.siori, and what will happen adding, 
however, perhaps 1 shall outlive you all. 1 shouJ[d not wonder, 
if I do not overwork myself.” « 

His exertions were first called for on behalf of the We.st Indies. 
The year of probation granted by Mr. Canning to the colonial 
assemblies h^ now more than expired; and the^ had dun» 
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nothing towards the mitigation of slavery. Of the eight bills 
recommended for their adoption by Mr. Canning, not one. had 
been accepted by any colony, except Nevis. But the Govern¬ 
ment were not yet discouraged j they were still anxious to per¬ 
suade, rather than to compel. Nor could they be blamed for 
trj'ing every method of suasion, before resorting to force. The 
right of the mother country to legislate directly for her colonies 
had, in one great instance, been successfully defied. It might, 
tjierefore, Ijave been no wise policy to attempt coercion, till all 
gentler methods iiad been tried in vain. Acconiiiigly, in 1828, 
Sir George Murray, as a last experiment, despatched circular 
letters to all the colonial assemblies, once more urging them, in 
strong terms, to elfect for themselves the required improvement 
in the condition of their slaves. Mf)st truly did Mr. Stanley 
state in his speech on the 14th of May, 1833, that it was not 
till all mcaiys liad been exhausted; till every suggestion iiad 
been made; till every warning had been given ; and had not 
only been given in vain, but had been met by the colonial legis¬ 
latures with tlie most determined opposition; that Knglaiui took 
the work of reconstructing West Indian society into her owm 
hands.” •Xhc.se circular letters were “ entirely disregarded.” 

Had Mr. Buxton been in vigorous health, he would certainly 
have done what he could to obtain bolder measures from the 
Government, but his bodily powem failetl him. 

Oti the 6th of March Mr. Wilmot Horton brought forw^ard a 
motion for the publication of some minutes relative “ to the 
Dememra and Berbice Manumission Order in Council,” to prove 
the desirableness of its not being enforced.* 

Mr. Buxton had brought together some documents from which 
to answ'cr Mr. Wilmot Horton ; but he became so unwell that 
Ik* was oblige«l to give up the attempt to peruse them, and went 
down to the House of Commons witiiout any intcnti(m of speak¬ 
ing. To ids dismay he found, on reaching the House, that Air. 
"William Smith was the only abolitionist present be'^ide himself. 
IVIr. Wilmot Horton’s opening speech wa.s extremely able, and 
was lister^ to by Mr. Buxton with feelings of real distress, 
while he looked in vain towards the door of the House, in the 


* Hansard for that date. 
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hope that Mr. Brongliaui or Dr. Lushington might come to ^he 
rescue. 

At length a bitter tirade against the Abolitionists from one of 
theii opponents stung him to the quick; and he rose to reply, 
be>;iniiiii<r with a somewhat severe comment oii the acrimonious 

speech of the lion, member for C-, who, after a long lecture 

on command of temper and control of tongue, has cndeil,’* 
he said, “ by charging us with exaggeration, misrepresentation, 
quackery, and tionsenae." « 


“ I must confess, however, that he has sncore<l at us in very good 
company: the rights of man and the laws of t^lud were erpuilly \isited 
by his sarcasm. Now, I defy him to prove any one instance of mit.rc- 
presentation. I challenge him to abstain from genonil condemnation, 
and to put his finger u|K»n that particular in w hieh wc luoc deceived 
* the country. I will do so with regard to him—1 will mark out those 
particulars in which he liiiiiii^'lf has been guilty of misri'^)rescntation.” 

He then went through the common assertions of the West 
Indians—they had denied the exi>tencc of Hogging; of Sunday 
markets; of obiilacles to munumi.ssion ; he proved, ninl from the 
evidence <if the West Indians themselvc's, that these did ^ist. His 
opponents were for ever dwelling on the happiness and comfort 
of their slave.*:,— 


“ But how’ comes it,” he asked, “ that these ha{)piest of the happy 
decrease at a rate entirely une(juallcd in the history of man ? * * * 

The hon. member has indignantly censured my hon. friend (Mr. W. 
Smith) for introducing the jdirascs * rights of men and laws of (irnl 
and I do not wonder that he is somewhat prov{»kcd at tln‘se ohnovions 
expressions; for one cannot think of slavery w'ithoiit {Kirceiving that it 
is an usurpation of the one and a violation of tlie other. The right Imn. 
gentleman, the mover of this motion, tells ns that no one can reconcile 
the promise W'C have given fur the extinction of slavery with the promise 
which we have also given for a due consideration of the rights of the 
parties interested. We are reduced to the alternative, he tells us, of 
sacrificing the planter to the interests of the slave, or th^ slave to the 
interests of the planter. If we arc in that predicament, and |uist decide 
tor the one or the other, my judgment is uncquiviKully in favodr of the 
slave. And it is a consideration of the * rights of man, and the laws of 
God * which leads me to that unequivocal decision.” 


I 
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lie concludes in these words:— 

I vtoiild give the negro all that I could give him with security ; 1 
would do every ])ossiblc thing to mitigate and sweeten his lot; and to 
Ins chddren 1 would give unqualitied emancipation. Having done this, 
1 Mould settle with the planters. I am a liiend to compensation—but 
it is corn pensatiuu on the broadest scale. * * * Do you ask corn* 

pensation for him who has wielded the whip ? Then 1 ask compensa¬ 
tion for him who has smarted under its lash !—Do you ask compensation 
for los.s of property, contingent anil future? Then I ask compensation 
for unnumbered wrongs, the very lea^t of which is the ineaparnty of 
possessing any' jiroperty Mhab'vcr. If cornjrensation be demanded, we 
re-echo th«^ demand. It is that which we most fervently desire; only 
let it be jii.«t coin pensation, dealt out for tlic many who have suffered, 
and not tonfiued to the few who may suffer in one partieular.** 

One of Ids friends writes to Mr. J. J. Gurney :— 

• 

“ The wliole lloii.’ie was carried along hy his earnestness, cheered 
him vehemently, und listened attentively. He was much congratulated 
on the success of his reply.” 

Little more could bo done* towards advancing the Anti-slavery 
({ucstion (hiring this session. ]\Ir. Ilroughani, who had intended to 
bring it forMuni, wa.s pri*voiited from doing so by ill health ; and 
Dr. Lusliington’s du1i(,‘s wore too uiierun.s to permit of his carry¬ 
ing on the .struggle siiiglo-iuindud ; but during the last year he 
and Mr. llroimhain had been engaged in their aniuous contest 
on behalf of the fret* people of cidour in the West Indies, endea¬ 
vouring to res(*n(* them from their {laiiiful and humiliating posi¬ 
tion. Dr. Liishington wrote in November, 1827, 

“ I send you ."sundry letters and documents from Wilmot Horton, and 
hy hi.s desire. We have had warm work since you left Loudon, and it 
s(>om.s likely fo continue; however, I am in high spirits. Wc have 
Hroughuin in full'energy, strength, and determination, and wc have a 
rase in all fxiints impregnable. Would I had more leisure! for my 
a])i)otitc b whetted by all the follies and iniquities of the planters.” 

At length, in the session of 1828, Dr. Lushington's exertions 
in behalf of the free people of colour were crowned with coni- 
jdefe succes.«». An Order in Council was issued, by which rht-y 
were^at f]^ce placed on the same footing in every reajwct as their 
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H'hitc fellow-citizens: a measure fraught with momentous conse¬ 
quences to the welfare of the West Indies. 

On the 20tli of March, Mr. Buxton had an interview with 
Mr. Huski.^on. He offered to put Government into possession 
of all iiis documents and evidence respecting the slave trade at 
the Mauritius, if they would go on with the inquiry, as he was 
unable to do so, and lie strongly urged them to take it up. Mr. 
Iluskisson niplied that they would consider about it, and desired 
that documents relating to the cruel usage of the slaves should be 
sent to him. He also assured Mr. Buxton that the trade was 
now stopped, that the registry was enforced, and tliat some 
Orders in Council would be sent out and put into operation. 

No other steps were at present taken by the Government ; 
they had previously sent out a commission of inquiry, and fur- 
^ther measures w'ere deferred till its report should have been 
rec<*ived. • 

Mr. Buxton writes in a paper dated Sunday, the 2.>tli May, 
1828 

“ I keep this the anniversary of my illness, which began on Sun¬ 
day, May 20th, 1827 ; and I nni»t not let the day pass without return¬ 
ing niy solemn and fervent thanks to thee, my God, for that most 
gracious visitation, coupled with solemn and fiTvent prayers tliat I may 
never lose the benefit which this visitation was sent to confer. 1 thank 
thee, O Lord, that thou W'ast pleased to .'idminister that sharp antidote. 
None other perhaps would have been eifcctual. I wag w>thiii the jaws 
of death, and was I fit to die? Was 1 prepared to encounter the 
presence of my Maker? How do my sins marshal themselves in order 
under such a question ? Again I thank thee, O Lord, that thou didst 
deliver me, and I can use the wonls of the Psalmist, (Psalrii ciii. four 
first verses,) with some emphasis and some application to myself. There 
is not a clause in these verses which is not my own. My disease was 
healed, my iniquity was panloncd, my life, natural and spiritual, had a 
Redeemer, and loving kindness and tender memy was that which I, a 
sinner, received at the hands of God; and therefore my vry unto thee 
is that thou wouldst give me such a deep sense of thy mercy, such a 
sense or rather vision of thy gooilncss, that 1 may lovi^thee with all 
my heart, and all my mind, and all my strength; and therefore 1 pray 
that I iray remember my latter end, the approaching day of Judgment, 
and prepare to meet it.*' 
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THE HOTTENTOTS—DR. PHILIP. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

1828, 1829. 

The Hottentots — Dr. Philip— Van Riebech's Regrets — Miseries of the 
Hottentots — Dr. Philip’s Researches — Mr. Buxton’s Motion — The 
Government acquiesces— Letter from Dr. Philip — The Order in Council 
sent out—Letter to Mr. J. J. Gurney — The Hottentots set free— 
Alarms die aw ay — Happy Result — The Kat River Settlement. 

Although unable to take much part in public affairs durino 
this sessH)n, yet, at the instance of the Rev. Dr. Philip of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Mr. Buxton made an effort in behalf of the 
Hottentots, which waf crowueti with easy and complete success. 

Eiglit years before. Dr. Pliilip had been sent out by the 
London M issionary Society, on a deputation appointed to inquire 
into the stiite of their missions in South Africa. In the course 
of these investigations he had become acquainted with the griev¬ 
ous .state of degradation in which the Hottentots w'ere held by 
the inliabitants of the colony, and especially by the Dutch boors. 
One hundred and seventy years before, they had been the undis¬ 
turbed possessors of that fertile tract of country M'hich is now 
conipn'hended under the name of the “ Cape Colony.” In 1652 
the first Dutch settlement was formed, and the curse of Christian 
neighbours fell upon the hapless owners of the land. 

The first germ of the treatment they met with may be seen in 
the following extracts from the journal of Van liiebech, the 
Dutch governor. 

“ December 1.1, 1652. 

‘*To-ciay the Hottentots came with thousands of cattle and sheep 
close to our fort, so that their cattle nearly mixed with oars. \Vc feel 
vexed to sec sa many fine head of cattlo, and not to be able to buy to 
any consideAblo extent. If it had been indeed allowe<l, we had oppor¬ 
tunity to-day to deprive them of 10,000 head, which, however, if wo 
obtain orders to that dfect, can bo done at any time, and even more 
conveniently, because they will have greater confidence in ua. With 
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150 men, 10,000 or 11,000 head of black cattle might be obtj^ined 
without danger of losing one man ; and many savages might be taken 
without resistance, in order to be sent as slaves to India, as they still 
always come to us unarmed.” , 

A day or two later we find him wondering* at the ways of 
Providence, which permitted such noble animals to remain in the 
possession of heathens.” It was not long before he thought it 
best to thwart the ways of Providence iiisteail of wondering at 
them; arnl the system which he began was carrietl out by the 
Dutch, and afterwanls by the English, until the Hottentots 
had sunk to the lowest depths of misery. Nothing can lu* 
more painful than the accounts given of them at the time of 
Dr. PhiH[»’s first visit to the Cape. They were not like the 
negro slaves, the leijal property of certain individuals; they 
were at the mercy of all who chose to ojipress them and compel 
their services; not c\en posseshing that degivje of protection 
which the hateful system of slave owiierslnp atfords. Their 
tribes were public property, and any one%iiglit seize as many of 
them as lie pleased for his private use. Their rich lands and vast 
herds of cattle had long since become the spoiler’s prey. At tlie 
caprice of the Dutch boors they were subjected to the heaviest 
labours, to every species of liarassing annoyance, to every kind of 
revolting punishment. Beneath this grinding misery their num¬ 
bers had dwindled, their persons had become dwarfed, and their 
minds brutalizeil, till the very negro slaves looked down on them 
as lower and baser drudges,.far below the level of mankind. 

In 1822 Dr. Piiilip returned for a short time to England, and 
communicated this information to Mr. Wilberforce, Dr. Lush- 
ington, and Mr. Buxton, who agreed that the former should 
move in the House for a commission of inquiry to proceed to the 
Cape; as also to the Mauritius, and to Ceylon : this was accord¬ 
ingly done, and in 1824 we find Mr. Buxton moving for the 
reports received from these commissioners; which afforded some 
information of value. In 1826 Dr. Philip again came back to 
England, and after a time published his * Researches in South 
Africa,* which excited much attention; and he urged Mr. Buxton 
to bring the ease of the Hottentots before Parliament. Although 
feeling great interest in the subject, Mr. Buxton was too deeply 
eQgT(M»ed by the Mauritius question to turn aside a| that time* 
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III 1328 , however, he was able to make himself master of the 
^ubject, and gave notice of a motion for an address to the King 
ou behalf of the natives of South Africa. 

lie writes, July 1828,— 

“ I have not 3 '^et determined what I shall say about the Hottentots. 1 
slinll fake as the foundation of 1113 ' argument their legal freedom, prove 
that thc 3 ' are practically slaves, and demand that we act up to oiir 
ongagcriient and make them free; but it is doubtful if I shall speak, 
tfovernpicnt will probably give way to my motion, on condition that I 
abstain fnnn speaking. Terms not to be rejected I thiAk.” 

To this coiiipromi>e the Government agreed. Mr. Buxton 
brought forward liis motion without a single comment; and Sir 
George Murray (Secretary for the Colonies) tlicn rose, and 
brictl 3 ’' expressed the concurrence of the Government. The 
address vas un.;jninionsly agreed to, and the Hottentots were 
free! Mr. Buxton walked up to Dr. Philip,^ after tJie motion 
had been carried, aii(|||||eaid, Ah, these men do not know the 
good they have done !” 

In a hasty note to Mrs. Upcher, he thus announced the 
triumph:— 

' “July 17, 1828. 

1 have only time to say, that wc have recorded a resolution of the 
House of Commons, with regard to the Hottentots, which is their 
Mugna Charlu; and which will spread liberty, and, with liberty, a thou¬ 
sand other blessings over that great and growing territory.” 

THl*: IIKV. DR. rillLII* TO T. F. DDXTOX, ESQ. 

« July 16, 1828. 

“ M 3 ’ dear Sir,—The more I reflect upon the decision of Parliament 
on 'ruesiLiy evening, the more 1 am struck with its imfiortance. It is 
intimutoly conneeteil with ull the great questions now before the public,'. 
which have for their object to ameliorate the condition of the coloured 
population in every region of the globe; it is ono of the fiHneipal stones 
ill tlie foundation of that temple which Mr. M'ilberforcc has been so 
long labouring' fl) rear, for the protection of the oppressed ; and it has 
given a strength and an elevation to the building, which will render the 
whole more secure, and its future pt ogress moro easy.- I wish yon coaid 
be present at our missionary stations when the glad tidings shall be an¬ 
nounced ; y(|i would sec many a S|)arkling eye, many a cheer f'lrtowa^ 
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VI itil tears of joy, and hear your name associated with many a tiuinks- 
givirig to God for this uncx}>ected deliverance.” 

It was a singular coincidence that, only two days after this 
iiioiiun liad passed in Parliament, Major General Bourke, the 
just and humane Governor of the Cape, promulgated an ordi¬ 
nance (well known afterwards as the Fiftieth ordinance), by 
which the Hottentots were placed on the same footing as the other 
inhabitants of the colony. As soon as Sir George IMurray heard 
of this step, an.Order in Council was issued (.January 15, 1829), 
ratifying the ordinance, and, moreover, prohibiting any future 
alteration of it by any colonial authority. When Mr. Buvton, 
who hail spent the autumn and winter at Northrepps, came back 
to London for the session of 1829, he found tlie business thus 
happily concluded. 

He sent this intelligence to Mr. J. .T. Gurney^; but begins his 
letter by alluding to the excitement which prevailoil on account 
of the Duke of Wellington’s expressed^lntentioii to take into 
consideration tiie removal of the Catholic disabilities. 

■ “ Febrn.-ny 9, 1829. 

“ We had a skive meeting at Brougham’s yestciilay ; an<l S. Gurney 
w'ouM go with me, to prevent them from putting too nnu-h upon me. 
Brougham, Marktntosli, Denman, Spring Rico, Wm. Smith. Macauluy, 
wore the party. They were all in the highest gloc about the Catholics; 
Brougham particularly. They seemed cx(|ui!>ituly doliglilod with the 
vexation of the 'J'ories, who are, and have reason to be, they say, bitterly 
atfronted; and the great ones among them vow they will have un apo¬ 
logy, in the shape of some good )>lacc, or they will never forgive the 
Duke for letting them go down to the House as strong Protestants, and 
insisting ujion their returning that very day, stout Catholics! They 
say they do not mind changing their opinions,—that is a duty whieli 
they mt’st sometimes pay to their chiefs,—l)ut they think it haril to be 
obliged to turn right<ahout-face at the woifd of command, without a mo¬ 
ment being given to change their convictions. 

“ The Duke is very jM5rcmj)tory. The story goes, that he said to 

Mr.-, who has a place under Government, ‘ We have settled (ho 

matter, and hope you like it.’ Mr.-said he wcftild take time to 

consider it. ‘ Oh yes! you shall have plenty of time; 1 don't want 
your answer before four o’clock to day. I shall thank you for it then j 
tor, if yon don’t like our measures, wc must have your otliec and scat for 
somebody else.’ I 
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“ To-nioiTow wc arc to have a fierce debate. Tlie high church party 
arc very furious, and talk of calling upon the country, and I expect wo 
she!! have a good deal of bitterness. 

“As to shivery, we determined not to fix our plans for a week, in 

order to sec the turn this Catholic business is likely to take, ibr the 

House will hear nothing else now', but wc are to have a day fixed fur 

Brougham's motion before Easter. Ho wanted ino to begin on the 

Mauritius; but I said. ‘ No! if they are not in a temper to hear you, 1 

am sure they will not hear me.’ 

* £ 

“ Spring Rice said that he had seen General T5ourke, late governor of 

the Cape of (lood Ilojie, w'ho tells him that Government have sent out 
an Order in Council, giving entire einancijiation to the Hottentots. It 
this proves true I shall be excessively delighted, and shall never say 
auain that 1 am sorry 1 went into Parliament; not that 1 did much in 
the busine.ss, but I flatter myself 1 did a little. Do get M. to read 
Dr. Philip's book on South Africa. 1 think you would not repent if 
you did the same. ^ I am very well, and in good s])irits, though some¬ 
what worried about the tiresome mines, which wont attention.” 

His delight was W'elf^founded. From the day that the Fiftieth 
Onlinance became law' the ITottentot.s were ruLsed to the level 
of their white oppressors; they were protected by the same laws, 
they coultl own proj)crry, they could demand wages in return for 
tlicir labour, they c^'uld no longer be seized “ like stray cattle” 
if they left their village bounds; in short, they were become a 
free peojile; nnd since that day civilization and Christianity, 
with all their rctii^e of blessings, have ilourished among them. 
For ,a while disnnil forebodings and fierce coinpluiiits rang among 
the colonists at this sudden inroad upon their oppres.sive privi¬ 
leges; but after a few slight commotions both their anger and 
their fear.s died away : and the experience of eighteen years ha.'* 
abundantly ap[;roved the wisdom, as well as the justice, of this 
important measure. 

To the JN.K. of the colony lies tlie rich pasture land of the 
Kat River ; from which, in 1827, the Caftres had been expelled, 
after a lung guerilla warfare with the colonists. On this tract 
of country tho Colonial Government, at the suggestion of Cap¬ 
tain (now Sir Andries) Stockenstrom, determined to form a 
Hottentot settlement, as a sort of outwork against tlu) Caflres, 
and also to afford an opportunity for drawing forth tiie latmi: 
energi^ of j|:he Hottentots themselves. The latter quickly poured 
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into the settlement from all parts of the colony, but for »lung 
time tliey liad to struggle with every specie.s of privation and 
danger. Captain Stockenstrom had no tmds to give them ; 
when they asked him wliat means they would have to cultivate 
tlie ground, he could only answer, “ If you cannot do it with 
your lingers you had better not go there.** However they set to 
work, lending each other such tools as they possessed, and soon 
beo^aii water-courses to irrigate the land for the seed-corn allowed 

bv Government. 

• _ 

When Dr. Philip returned from England to Africa he found 
lliem still in want of even the nt.*ccssaries of life; but they had 
commenced the cultivation of the soil; .and many of them, having 
b'*en trained under missionaries while in the colonv. were tliirst- 
iiig for education, thougli, as yet, no regular t»‘aciiers were 
allowed by t!ie Colonial Government to visit them. At one of 
the new Jianilets, named after Mr. Wilberfoive, a school had 
been established, wldeh was attended by sixty or .seventy children. 
The teacher was a young Hottentot, who could himself read but 
very imperfectly. To an observation of Dr. Philip he replieil, 
tliat he could teach but little, but that as soon as a qualified 
master should come, lie would resign his charge and take his 
seat among the children. At another hamlet, named after ]Mr. 
Buxton,* a school had already been brouglit into excellent order, 
under the direction of a daughter of Andrew StoHles, a converted 
Hottentot. 

Further on they observed a w'ell-(]re.>sed female Iloltentot 
standing on a .stone, tinkling a small bell. They followed her 
unperceived, and soon found her in a hut with fifty chililren 
closely wedged in around her. Slie was the village scliool- 
mistress; her only apparatus being the separated leaves of a 

* Sixteen years later, the Rev. James Read thus refers to tlie village 
of Bttxtuu:— 

“ Kat River, May 2!>, 1843. 

Buxton is one of our largest locations; we have a gooil school there. 
The school-room, which is so lar^ic that it serves also for ischapel, has ht'cn 
built chiefly at the expense of Sir Fowell nuxtnn. 'I’he p^Dple are very 
proud of the name of their place : the situation is delightful ;'the soil very 
fertile, being watered by a small stream, which istrihufary to the Kat River. 
It is Airitislied with forests of the finest timber." [Report of the IvOiulou 
Mlssidnary iiociety, I8J4, p. 125.) 
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New Testament, one of which was held by each of the children, 
and ‘they were quickly learning to spell the words. A few days 
after Dr. Philip’s arrival, the Hottentots assembled to petition 
him to provide them with a teacher. “ At an early hour,” says 
he, “ we sat dow'ii umier the shade of some spreading trees, near 
the banks of the Kat River, and surrounded by some of the 
noblest scenery I ever saw. After prayer and singing a hymn 
several of the Iiead men addressed the assembly, and then An¬ 
drew Stofiles delivered a speech which produced an effect I liad 
never before seen equalled. The main topic of Ids address was 
the former opi)ression of the Hottentots, and lie described w hat 
he had seen and felt, rapidly pointing out the parallel between 
tlieir ow'ii position (former and present) with the bondage of the 
Chililren of Israel in Kgypt. and their entrance into the promised 
land. The analogy was finely brought out; and, as he went on 
from point to p(»int of the resemblance, it w'as wonderful to see 
the effect produced upon tiie feelings of his audience; they 
became at lengtli convidseil w'ith emotion: numbers, unable to 
support their feeling's, hastened away to w'cep apart. When they 
were a little composcii they assembled round us again, and closetl 
tlic business of the meeting by an urgent ami unanimous request 
that the Rev. J. Read might come among them as their mis¬ 
sionary. Tlic request was granted, and with tlie happiest 
cHeets.” 

The following extracts, from authentic documents, will show 
the remarkalde success of this experiment, lint it must be 
premised that the Hottentots who did not emigrate to the Ivat 
River amountefl at that time lo about 25,000. They oonliiuuKl 
in the colony, Avorking industriously, like any other labourers, 
for wages, and protected by tlie laws. A gentleman of great 
respectability, wanting in 1832, says, “ The number of crimes 
charged against flie Hottentots in tlie colony, at the circuits, has 
of late greafly diminished ; * * * a great improvement is 

clearly manifest in tlieir moral condition.” 

The Kat River settlement originally contained about 5(X)0 
Hottentots. ’It lias continued to Hoiirisli in the most satisfactory 
manner, and has proved a strong defence to the colony in the 
late Caffre war. 

So e«arly as 1832 we find it stated that— 

• i 
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“ Tlio surpcss of the Iloltontots has boon equal to iheir industry and 
good coinluct. lly patient labour, with manly moderation an<l Cln-l^tiau 
temperance, they have converted the dcserttntoa fruitful field.”* 

It is worthy of remark that, although while in a state of ser¬ 
vitude the Hottentots had be<'n very much given to drinking, 
they acquiivil at the Ivat River remarkable habits of tem¬ 
perance ; and of their own accord petitioncil, and successfully, 
against the establishment of brandy canteens. 

They had already ‘‘ two missionaries yliose chapels were reg:ii- 
larly filled, and several schools erow’ded with onlerly and intel¬ 
ligent ehihlren.” f 

Ta 18.'12 they paid taxes to the Oovernmeiit to the amount of 
£300 rix dollars. In 1833 Coloind Hell (the Government Se¬ 
cretary for the colony) stated that— 

“ As to ti'at large proportion of the Hottentots whb remained in the 
«cnieeof llic C(»loni';r>j as free labourers, (heir t’har.'ieter and eunditiun 
are everyday inij)ro\ing. 'riiosc settled at tin* Kat River, as small 
farmers, have made a %ory surjirisiiig projires-N. A large |»orlif>u of 
them, frf>ni being an iiuloh'iit, intemperate, ami improvident class, have, 
sim e a field was opened for virtuous ambition, be(oinc industrious, sober, 
£.t!<l jinulent in tlieir conduct.” 

In the same year Captain Stockenstrom (Chief Civil Commis- 
Moiicr of the laisfeni IVovince) writesj— 

“ The Hottentots at the Kat Uiver have cultivated an extent of country 
which has ‘■■iirpriscd every ho<ly who has visite*! the loeatiuii. * * * 
In'teatl of apathy or imliHerencc about property, they have become 
(now that they have [iroperty to contend for) as eovcious and litigious 
about land and water as any other sot of colonists. They have ills- 
jilayeil the utmost anxiety to have seliools established among them. 
* * * They travel considerable distances to attend divine service regu¬ 
larly. Tboir spiritual guitlcs s|M*ak with delight of the fruit of their 
labours. No where have Temperance Societies suec'i'di'd half so 
well as among this people. They have repuNcd all the attai'ks of the 
C’aff’res. They p;iy every tax like the n;st of the eolonisls. 'J'hey have* 
rendered the Kat River l)y far the safest part of the fronfic^ * * * As 

* I/*tter in Anti-Slavery Record, vol. i., p. 124. f lb 

t 'l o T. Pringle, Esq. 
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far as the land is arai)lc they have made a garden of it from one end to 
the other.” 

According- to Colonel Wade,* 

“ They had, in 1833, completed 55 canals for irrigation, 44 of which 
measured-24 miles I Their works,” said he, “give the best evidence 
that the lloltoiitots can be as industrious, and areas capable of con¬ 
tending with ordinary ditficulties, as their fellow-men.” 

Dr. Philip had described the Hottentots inJj^ondage, as— 

“ In a more degraded and imbrutod state than they were in a slate of 
nature ; tram])lod upon by their masters; hcM as a perquisite of office 
by the (’nlonial CJovernor; regarded by the negro slaves as only fit to 
l)e their drudjres ; despised hy the Catfros, and by all the natives in a 
state of freedom; and rej)resented by travellers as scareel}' possessing 
the liuman form, us the most filthy, stupid beings in the world ; as 
scarcely to be considered belonging to the human race.” 

He thus describes them after their settlement at tlje Kat 
Kiver: 

“ The Kat River now presents a scene of imlustry, sobriety, and 
decency, not surpassed by the peasantr}' of any ccontry in Europe. 
They are building themsidves good houses ; they are very decently 
dollied ; their industry is admitted, even by their enemies.” 

I 

In 1839, Mr. Backhouse mentions his having visited the Hot¬ 
tentots, and found them “dresscMi like decent, plain people of the 
labuui'ing cliuss in England. In the si.\teen schools of the Kat 
Kiver district, they had about 1200 scholars, and an attendance 
of about 1000,”f 

* Evidence before Aborigines Committee, 
f ljU('kIiouse*s Narrative of a Visit to South Africa, p. 186. 
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Catholic Emancipation — Reflections — The Mauritius Slave Trade — 
Agreeable News — The Mauritius Case revived— Letter to i^Ir. Twiss — 
The Government admit the Existence of the Slave Trade — Its complete 
Extinction— Mr. George Stephen — Mr. Jereinie. 

• 

During the session of 1829 Parliaiiieiit was cliiefly occii[iit‘(l hy 
the discussions on the question of Catholic Kniancipatioii. Mr. 
Buxton’s constituents at ^Voyniouth At ere oppo^e(l to the mea¬ 
sure; and the knowledge of this oppoMtion, cuixhined \a ith his 
own doubts, made him for a considenible time uiiAvilliug to vote 
at all on the question. With this neutrality, hotvover, he could 
not lotiif remain satisfied. Afler serious deliberation he became 
tlioroughly convinced of the Justice ami expediency of the mea¬ 
sure, and thenceforward gave it his snpimrt; a ste]) which inucli 
offended many of his friends, and seriously endangereAl his scat 
for Wet mouth. 


TO A FRIFSD. 

“ Ilfiiise of CommonAlardi T). 

“ Here I am wailing for the Catholic debate, and you will lie sorry 
to hear,—no, you will not, you an; too valiant,—that I am going to 
secure my non-cicclion next Parliament by voting for the Roman Catho¬ 
lics to-night. 1 really must vote: the peace and safety of lielund 
depend on our vote. I s|M'nt yesterday with Macaulay anil Wilberforcc 
very pleasaTitly. 1 am full of business, but not overworked ; this is just 
what I like.” 

After expressing a hope that he might not be iinspiritualised 
by the cares and engagements of the world, he Avrites, Feb. 
loth:— * f 

A 

r 

“ Substance of private prayerTo return thanks that I can trust 
that my sins, many and grievous, have been forgiven, and that there is 
to me an offer of reconciliation; that prayer and the Scriyturcs are 
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Dcctyiio more sweet to mo ; that I have a wife to my heart’s content, a 
dauehter wlio has the ability to be my companion and friend, that 
Edward and Harry are doing: so well, and that the three little ones are 
a source of pleasure, not aiiAicly; that peace rci{^.s among: us; that I 
have so many and such dear friends : that I more clearly see, by study 
of the Scriptures, particularly the rsulms, that prayer is commanded, 
and that it is sure to be answered. 

* Id « 

“ Last Sumlay, I prayed that the week might bring relief from 
anxiety: it has come. Again I repeat my prayer. Satisfy us early 
with tliy mercy, that we may rejoice and be glad all our days. Give 
thy help to-mon-ow in the work of that day,—thy help at the missionary 
meeting, that wisdom may be granted us in the correction of the errors 
ami evils wliieli ntay have erej)t into that glorious euiise. Every need¬ 
ful hrl]> at every hour, and thy Spirit with us; the spirit of prayer, fer¬ 
vent and aeeepfablo; (ho spirit of patience and submission; the spirit 
of hope and confidence.” 

• 

On the 29tli of March, lie gives a kind of summary of the 
preceding twelve iiiontlis. 

“ Wednesday next is my birthday; 1 shall then beforty-three. That 
day I have engaged to spend with my admiiublc friend Wilbcrforcc, 
who, having devoted his life to the purpose of conferring upon Africa* 
the greatest blessing wbieli man can bestow on man, is now passing the 
remnant of liis days in retirement and repose. I wish, according to my 
nsnal practice, to review’ the proceedings of the past year. In public 
life I have taken but little part; Urougham’s illness prevented, during 
last session, the proposed iliscnssion on slavery ; and during this session 
nothing has been thought of but the Catholic question. I assisted, 
however, in one great work, which, although it passed alino.st in silence, 
is likely to be attended with the most important and hoppy conse¬ 
quences,—the Iib»'ration of the Hottentots. 

“ It is recorded of Paul tliat he thanked .God and took courage ; and 
with thankfulness to God that I W’as entrusted with this easy and 
honourable task, I hope to gather from it confidence and cncoiirage- 
ment in those other works of humanity in which I am engaged. 
Another work of a public nature which has engaged me, is the state of 
the Church Missionary Society. I attended in February a meeting of 
Iho So'ciet5^, and felt it iny duty to say, that 1 thought it det-irable a 
close and sifting inquiry should be instituted into its circumstifticcs; in 
that I am now engaged. 

“ Lost autumn my mother ended a life which had been sliadcd by \ 
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variety of misfortunes : her deatli was peaceful, and I doubt not,that, 
through the merits of her blessed Redeemer, she was admitted to ever¬ 
lasting happiness. ♦ * * I last saw her at Weymouth, in August; her 
image is clear to niy^nind, and long will it be before 1 forget the sweet¬ 
ness and humility which then adorned her. Of her once high spirit, 
nothing remained which did not become a Christian. She was still 
clear and strong in judgment; still, as always, entirely devoid of every 
selfish feeling; but there was a meekness and subjection about her 
which evidenU}'^ descended from above. * • * I saw her buried in a 
little burying-ground sit liridport; and very thankful indeed wjisl,that, 
after the troubles and conflicts she had cucountered, wn could lay her 
there, in a sure and certain hope of a joyful resurrection.” 

After mentioning other events of the year, he continues :— 

“ Within the bounds of my own immediate family I have hci’ii pecu¬ 
liarly pri)‘!|)crous. * * * ‘ RIc.'S the Lord, O my soul; and all that is 
within rm‘. bless Ills holv name.’ 

“Ami pi'culiarly happy am I also in the next circle— that of niy 
chosen fiiriuls. I Iium! often thought that there is no one so rich in 
friends as I; but this is u lar;:e fojuc, so I \^ai\c it. 

“ In my public capacity it has jdoased Cod, in dcjtriving mo of strong 
hoaltli, to dcpiivl* rnc of the jmwer of much exertion. jVIv public ro- 
putatiou lias, I think, considerably fallen. If 1 could be sure that I 
* have done as ituicli as my reduced strength would admit, this would 
give me no coneirn; and, to speak tlic truth, it does give me no 
concern. 

“In my outward affairs I have had, as I have said, many trials in 
some parrioulars; in others, I have been eqiiallv successful. Rut I do 
believe, I recognise both misfortune and success, a.s coming from the 
•same Divine amh fatherly hand.” 

After other prayers and thank.sgivings, he thus concludes:— 

“ I pray also that I may evermore be holjiod of thoo in my public 
pursuits: that in the etjuse of the opprcsscil lU'gro I may not be a negli¬ 
gent or a useless advocate. Re lliy blessing there, () Lonl! 

“ That particularly w ith regard to the oppressed negro at the Mau- 
ritius I may have thy help. * For the oppression of the imor, for the 
sighing of the needy; now will I arise, saith the Lord.| O may this 
be verified, and that s})cndily ! « 

“ Thtt thy lielp may attend me in my present labours on the mis¬ 
sionary question. 

'* 1 do thank thee O Lord, that I have not now, as heretofore, to 
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athli^'ss prayer to thee with r^ard to the llottentot question, but praises 
ami thanks.livings.” 

* * ♦ ♦ 

“ And now for those dear to me, for my friends, I pray that every 
blessing 1 have asked for myself may attend them. I feel especially 
prompted to pray for some of them ; especially for poor dear Macaulay, 
who [ know is in much siutow. Let me jdead, () Lord, his sacrifices in 
the slave (pK'stion, his many trials, his unparalleled labours; the services 
he has rendered', and the reward he receives at the hand of man,—re¬ 
proach, euluiiiny, and insult. He pleased, O Lord, thyself to reward 
him; smooth away every difficulty; grant him prosperity; and grant 
him to grow in grace: enrich him with the comfort of thy Holy Spirit; 
make him jirosporous here, and happy hereafter. • * * For some 
otlit'r of luy rri«'nds, I pray that their hearts may cleave to thee, that 
their aHc« (»on> n>ay be set on things above, not on things on the 
earth ; and tinil, finding mortiiication and disappointment here, they 
may se(‘k comibrt with tliee, at whose right hand are idcasiires for 
evermore. • 

“ For all my relatives, and for all my fritnids, I pray that the blessing 
of (iod, tlinnigh Christ Jesus, may rest iqKm them.” 

lie had hoped this session to have again brought forwaixl the 
Mauritius case. 


TO Z.VCIURY M.VCAULAY, KSQ. 

“ London, April, 1329. 

“ When 1 was last in town I had been for some time extremely unwell; 
and I then thought, as 1 believe you thought also, that it would not be 
])ni(lent for irie to undertake any heavy business this session. Since that 
lime 1 have been much belter; ami, reflecting much upon the Mauritius 
horrors, 1 (‘annnt led comfortaltlc to^ot those questions rest. I really 
wisli to ask your aflviee ; I well know the deep interest which you take 
in my welfare, as well as in that ofonr cause : and now' tell me, w hether 
in your opinion 1 ought to hazard the ‘ inevitable death' with w hich 
Dr. Farro last year threatened nio, or to desert a cause which now' more 
than ever wants the aid of all its friends. I confess the bias of my mind 
is strongly in favour of bringing forward the Mauritius cruelty case; 
and if yon agree with me, so I believe it. must be. If you fix a meet¬ 
ing of our i'licnds at Broughanrs I shall make a point of being there. 
* * * • » . • 

“ With res|K*ct to our proceedings in Parliament, I am still inclined 
to bclioe that the best thing which could bo done would be for 
Broiiglinin to make bis motion. 
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“ It is clear that a very powerful statcAont is wanting in order tp re¬ 
new the interest of the public; and having him, and Mackintosh, and 
our other friends ready for a great effort upon the aflrnission of slave 
evidence, we arc so sate, and so certain of making a great impression, 
that I cannot bring myself to think anything else is so good.” 

The attention of Parliament was so entirely engrossed by the 
Catholic question, tliat his intention respecting the Mauritius 
could not be carried into effect, nor was his health equal to any 
exertion in public. In private, lie continually jiressed the 
Government to further mea.-ures; one of which is alluded to in 
the following memorandum, which also refers to the success of 
Mr. Brougham’s endeavours to procure the recognition of negro 
evidence in the colonies:— 

“ May 17, 18-J9. 

“ 1. On Tuesday last Sir George Murray told me that Government 
would next session introduce a bill for nilniittiiig n<’gro evidence; and 
likewise a bill for improving courts of justice. 2. Th.it they would 
grant a commission for. investigating the slave-trade at the Mauritius, 
and the condition of the slaves. 3. Twi^s told me on Tlnirsday that 
Government hadTosolved to send out orders to emancipate the Indians 
at Honduras, in whose cause, at the instigation of Colonel Arihnr, we 
moved about three years ago.* 4. Dr. Philip, on Thursday, told mo 
that the Order in Council with respect to the Hottentots was all that 
he w’ished. So far, then, God has been pleaseil to an.^wer our prayers. 
My text and my comfort to-day has been ‘ Delight tliys.elf in the 
Lord, and he shall give thee the desires of thine heart. Curntnit 
thy way unto the Lord, trust also in him, and he shall bring it to 
pass.’ ” 

Towards the close of tlie session, Sir Robert Furquliar re¬ 
curred to the statement formerly made, that slave-trading had 
existed in the Mauritius during his government, and reipiired 
that the charge should be investigated, or retracted. Mr. 
Buxton explained the reason why it had been dropped, and read 
the opinion of his physician, that he could not attend to public 

• Mr. Wilberforce had requested Mr. Buxton to undertake,this matter 
in a letter datedITebruary 18i 1825, adding, “I know 1 need not apologize 
to you for the trouble 1 impose on you, in the residuary legatee capacity. 
You are likely to have a very unprofitahlc inheritance, if it be estimated 
according to the ordinary principles of valuing articles. But their stetiing 
value will be recognized by-and-by.'* I ^ 
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bui»1ncss' in Parliuinent witliout clanger to his life. But he 
pledged himself, if alive in the next session, to accept the chal¬ 
lenge of the honoura!)le Baronet.* However, in the course of 
the summer the commissioners returned, and their rc’port ren¬ 
dered any further exertion unnecessary. In spite of the great 
didicultics by which tliey had been surrounded, (for the inhabit¬ 
ants had banded Ihemselves together in a sort of conspiracy, to 
prevent any evidence from being laid before them,) they had 
established the fact of the JMauritius slave-trade, and to a great 
degree as(.‘urtained its extent; and they clearly proved that this 
trade had continued in full vigour, except during tlie adminis¬ 
tration of General Hall. 

On AugiK' t 23, 1S29, Mr. Spring Rice, whose co-operation in 
tin's C]ue^tiou hud been in the higliest degree valuable, writes to 
Mr. Buxton,— 

“ My principal object in writing respects the Mauritius case. In Jho 
first place let me congratulate jou on the complete vindication of your¬ 
self ctmtained in the Kejjort. Ihit v>hat course is next year to be taken? 
ir a committee, yon may depend on my best helji, night and day, if 
necessary; hut only on the condition of being authorised by Mrs. 
Buxton to watch yon as attentively as the liupiiry, and to send 3*011 
packing, it I see the matter press on your health or spirits. Pra 3 ' tell 
Mrs. Buxton to tiirnish me with full powers over you, or otherwise I 
shall never go down. Also let me know what are your plans, and what 
I ought to f'lg at {hiring the recess. All this assumes a committee to be 
the litting course : hut 1 iiave mv doubts, now that the case is launched, 
w lietiier a commission f in the islands is not a better mode of procedure. 
Turn this in your miml, and consult Lushington and Brougham; I 
think Murray is deserving of every confidence.” 

Tlie following letter was Mr. Buxton’s reply to a suggestion 
from Sir. Horace Twiss (Under-Secretary for the Colonies), that 
lie should leave the matter in the hands of Goverumeiit. 

Koi-thrcpps Hall, Cromer, October 21 1829* 

“My dear Twi.ss,—Upon the most deliberate consideration 1 am 
afraid it is im))Ossible for me to adopt your suggestion. I originally 
stated that the slave trade prevailed during S'u* Robert Farquhar’s go- 


* Sec Mirror of Parliament, June 3, 1829. 
t i. c. an exeat live commission. 
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vcrnracMit. Ill health prevented me from bringing forward, in the i«s- 
aion of 18*27, the proofs I possessed. In 1828 1 took no stops, cxeopt 
that 1 otfered to Mr. lluskisson to ])iit the Government in possession of 
my case, as I was unable to go on with it. lie declined iny offer, but 
told me that it was Sir 11. Fanjuhar’a intention to re(|uiro me either to 
retract my statements, or to proceed with the investigation. My reply 
wa^:, that I would retract nothing, and that ifl were thus called on, 1 
would, at any |)crsonal inconvenience, nmve for a committee. 

*• I fieard no more of the question in 1828. At the latter end of last 
session Sir Robert thought proper to make precisely the saru** (leniaiul 
as that of which ^Ir. lluskisson had warned me. 1 could do no less than 
accept the challenge, and declare that I would bring forward the (jues- 
tion in the next session. If 1 were now to decline doing so, Sir R. 
Farquhar would stand in the best possible .«ittialion : charges were made 
against him—he had in Parliament defied his aecuser to pnaluce the 
[)roof-—that accuser luwl pledgi'd himselt to do so, and had not jterl'ortned 
his pledge: in short, he would obtain a trium])h, and that at my 
expi'iise. • 

Xow, considering that the commissioners have proved beyond a 
doubt that slave trading did exist during his government, and considering 
that I have irresistible ptuof of all X have asserted and of imieh niorc; 
than I ever did state, this would not be to me a very eligible lerniinaiion 
of the controversy. 

“ I ha\o entered into this long explanation in order tosalisly you that 
I am placed in a situation by Sir R. Fan^uliar’s challenge, which leaves 
me no alternative hut to proceed. 

“ 1 confess to you that, as far as he is eouccnicd, I do so with the 
greatest n-luetanee. I have no enmity against him ; and 1 should he 
very glad to be s[>arcd the task of being his aecuser. Of thi^ the best 
proof I can give is, that I should be ready, at this moment, to abandon 
the inquiry, with a full senwj that I expoM* myself lo severe reflection', 
provided 1 could do so without sacrificing the intcre>ts of others. The 
slave trade did prevail; that is not disputed : every negm thus illegally 
brought into the colony, is by law free. Consecpiently, helbrc I shall 
be justified in abandoning the inquiry, 1 ought to know that (■overnmciit 
will take efficient measures for restoring freedom to these persons. Se¬ 
condly, lean prove that the slaves at the Mauritius have been treated 
witii unparalleled cruelty. I cannot abandon their case till I have secu¬ 
rity that Goveniment will take decided measures for improving their 
condition. 'J'hirdly, ray motive for taking up the question, wt-ls a desire 
to suppress the slave trade. Before I can quit the subject it must he 
proved to. me that the slave trade is extinct, and that it cannot, in ail 
human probability, be revived. 
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“ Surely there is nothing in these requests, to which the Covcmment 
can make any objection. They must be as anxious as I am that no per¬ 
sons shall be held in illegal bondage in a llritish colony,—that extreme 
cruelty should be ])revented,—and that the slave trade should be 
M>ppr(‘ssed. 1 say again, iF these public objects can bO accomplished, 

1 shall take leave of the question, caring little whether my contest with 
Sir llobcrt Farquhar ends with credit to me or without it.” 

TO MRS. BUXTON. 

“ February 5, 1830. 

“ I have had another interview with Sir George Murray this morning * 
and I am heartily grieved and heartily angry, that he is not prepared to 
act as 1 wish about the Mauritius. It is not however settledhe is to 
give me a final answer in a few days. Is not this horrible ? I arn how¬ 
ever well, and in good spirits, believing that though there be the arm of 
fiesh on one side, there is a stronger arm on the other.” 

Mr. IJuxtoii wvas, however, spared any lengthened exertions on 
this sulqcct. The unexpected death of Sir Robert Farquhar put 
a»i end to that }mrt of the Mauritian controversy that related to 
him, and in the spring of 1830, the Government, convinced by 
the report of the couiiiiission, declared their willingness to take 
up tlie main questhni with vigour. 

TO EDAVAED BYAM, ESQ. 

“ Loudon, April 30, 1830. 

“My dear Hyauj,—After repeated disappointments, Lushington, 
Spring Rico, and I saw Sir George ^Murray to-day. He admi/ted, in, the 
most vmipiirwal tertm, that slave trading to a va^ extent had prevailed 
at the Mauritiiia, and that all our statements had been well Jbuniled. 

“ I urged a committee for the purpose of putting our evidenei! on re¬ 
cord. Ho maintained that it was unnecessary, as the Government ad¬ 
mitted^ ami no one denied^ all I teished to prove. 

“ He is to take measures to liljcratc all slaves illegally imported, and 
Lushington apjiroves the plan by which this is to be done. 

“ Wlien ho had mailc all these admissions, I then said that the time 
was come in which those who had been injurctl and minedfor no 
other crime than that they had not connived at the slave tratle, ought to 

* Mr. Hyam had been deprived of his situation as Commissary-General 
of Police, in consequence of his activity in suppressing the slavm .trade. 
General Hall, who, when GoVernur, had distinguished himself by his excr- 
ti(«is for ty*.* same end, had also suffered severely from the misropresentatJ'jw* ^ 
of the* colonists 
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be indcniui(ied. I gave him your letter, and boro the same tcstiipotiy 
or even stronger to your cliaracter than I did in my letter to you. lie 
promised to read your letter. I then turned the convereation to General 
Hall, and expressed the opinion I have always entertained of his noble 
conduct, and intimated that some public notice should be tiikcn of it, or, 
at the very least, (hat it should be admitted that he was right in all he 
did. 1 do not despair of seeing this done by Murray.** 

The labour bestowed bv Mr. Buxton and his friends on this 

« •» 

subject, was thus crowned with complete success. Long unnoticed 
and unchecked by the Government at home, the evil had grown 
Up and llouri^hed; but it withered in a day. Those who had 
readily joined in it, wiiile veiled from sight, now shrunk from the 
light wiiich fell upon their doings. At the same time new \ igoiir 
was thrown into every <lcprirluieiit of the executive; and thus the 
remnants of tlie trade in slaves were soon exlinguislied. It only 
remained to make reparation to those who had bi>eii its victims. 
Sir George Murray lunl agreed to the proposition, that every 
slave in the ^Mauritius should be set free, whose master could not 
prove a title to his po.ss('ssion ; but Lord Goderieli, who at this 
time succeeded iSir G. ^Murray in otFice, insisted on laying the 
onusprubrtndi^ not upon the master, but on the slave, a difference 
and a hardship of no .small magnitude. 

Notwithstanding, a considerable number of slaves were able 
to prove that they had been illegally imported, and accordingly 
obtained tlicir freedom. The business was wound up in 18110; 
but when those that had undertaken it came to settle their ufUiirs, 
a circumstance occi^red to which Mr. Buxton often referred with 
strong expressions of admiration. ]Mr. George Stephen l>ad 
taken a deep interest in the case when it was first mooted. lie 
was afierwanis retained as the professional assistant of its parlia¬ 
mentary advocates; and in this capacity had incurred a very 
hedvy e\pen>c of money, labour, and time. Of the remuneration 
justly due to him, amounting to 2(X)0L, he refused to receive 
any part. 

AVe cannot conclude this brief outline of the “ Mauritius Case ” 
without sonre allusion to another of the gentlemen wko acted a 
prominent part in the drama. Mr. Jeremie, wdio had been 
Chief Justice of St. Lucia, had there ruined his prospects by 
the Imldncss with which he strr )gle<] against the ill treatment of 
^be slaves. Ardent in Jiis abhorrence of wrong and* ci ftclty 
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singi.4;irly wanting in selfish prudence, he never cared what 
might befall him, while pushing forward what he felt to be 
right; but in planning he was too hasty, in action too impetu¬ 
ous, for complete success. 

'J'liis gentleman returned fr«)m St. Lucia, at the very time 
when the Government had determined to appoint protectors of 
slav('.s in the four Crown Colonie.** It struck Mr. Jhixton, 
that he had just the resolute boinness and principle which a • 
public officer in the iMaiiritius would most especially need. 
Upon his making the suggestion, however, Mr. .leremie rejuied 
that he laid alrca<Iy sufficed enough. “Nothing,” said he, 
‘•sliall induce jue to go to a slave ctilony again.” “ Wliy,” 
said Air. Ihotou; “it signifies verv little whether von are 
killed or not ; but it signifies very much whether the right man 
goes to the Mauritius or not, at this juncture.” Air. Jeremie 
smiled and went* away; but he came back the next day, and 
said, “ 1 have bt'cii carefullv thinking o\er what \oii .said 
yesterday; and 1 have fully made uj) my mind that it i^ better 
I .shouhl b(! sacrificeil than not have (he thing done as it ought 
to be. TluMofore, I am reaily to go;” ami lit aecordiugly 
ajiplied for and obtained the appointment of i^roeureur-GchuTal- 

The undertakiug was no light one. So hateful to the planter^ 
was the eharaeter in wliieh he eauie, that he could not even land 
without encountering r(‘si.^taucc; and during the ^.hort time lie 
remained ashore, he was haras>e(l anil w itlistood at every turn; 
abuse and insult were la\i'-hed upon him; his life was repeatedly 
threatened, and even attemnteil. lie was at last obliged to take 
refuge oil lioard a iiiaii-of-wav in the harbour; hut be still coti- 
tiiiued to perform the funetions of his ofliiie. till at length the 
Governor, Sir f’liarhs ('olville, eonsidered himself under the 
neces^i^y of appeasing the people by coiiimaiuling him to leave* 
the island. No sooiii'r, however, did he reacn Kngland, tliai® 
to his great delight, he rccci\cd orders to return at once, with 
an incicased military force, and to resume his otiico. lie re¬ 
turned, and a.ssisted by Air. Keddie, the Urcsiiieiit of one of the 
f’our s, rccbmineuccd bis plans for the defence of the negro. 
Again, how'ever, the popular clamour arose, and threatened the 
peace;, if not the safety, of the island ; and he was finally if*- 
called, and reached England at the beginning of the year 183S. 

* * o 
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CHAPTER XY. 

18><), 1830. 

L'jttors —Papers- - Mitigatiou of the Penal Coilo — Illness ami Death of his 

second Son. 

Mn. Rl'XTon’s own Iicaltii was much restored duriiii!: the winter 
of 18-9; but illness in iiis family eauseil him severe anxiety. 
On leaving home, vlieii this was in a great measure relieved, lie 
writes:— 

“ Spitalfit’lil.'., NintJ d't'Ienk at Night, 
N'O i*iuln.*r 

“ I wa^ very sorry that I was only able to write that sliorl, shalihy 
letter, which 1 sent this morning. I never before felt my heart so 
entirely riveted to home; cveiy thing else s< enis flat, exeept that 
centre of my atfections. 

“ lint now for a history of my travels. Xnrse and J were very good 
friend^, and had some instniciive eonver.safion upon the pleasing 
Sllbje ots of wonnils, operations, &e.; and I presume I won her heart, 
a-i she began and eoneluded every snitenee with, * My dear Sir.’ 1 
lajised liovvever, at last, info my lnKik.s. It was a wretched night; hut 
I wa.s none the vvense for that, as rny great cxnit and snow shoes kept 
me from euid. I .■'oon set myself to a review of late events, and that 
led me to go over my li*>t rif the mercies which have hecn granted to 
me, and a grand list it aiijM-ar.-!. When J go over it item by item, the 
aeeoiirit seems surprisingly large. Mercies of all sorts. * * • 

Then, children to my heart's eonlent; brothers and sistvMs the same; 
#icnds the same; station in lile ami eireiuiistane(>.s tlie same; the 
puhlic objects to which I have l«-eri directed the same; and there are 
fifty other ilittos of the .same order. Then my <»vvn life, so often 
preserved, and my children, given to me, a.s it were, a .si'cond time. 1 

read some line.s lately in one of tho.«e wiekofi newspapt'rs (as-- 

called them), the Weekly Dispatch, which I must get Ifold of aumin. 
1 forget the lines; but their siihstanee wa.s, that ere long Death .shall 
open his casket; and they end thus: — 

‘ Then shall I see my jewels to my joy, my jewels ^ 
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“ iThcn come personal mercies of* the same sort. I have clear, un- 
iloubting views of the efficacy of prayer. 1 know the Holy Spirit will 
he granted to tho.se who ask for it, and 1 sec w'onderful mercy, love, and 
grandeur developed throughout all creation ; and 1 know that 1 have a 
llcdeemcr. Upon these grounds, and such as these, I am thoroughly 
thankful, or rather 1 perceive that 1 ought to be so. 

“ These thoughts, and hearty prayers for us all, with a fond recollec¬ 
tion of the dear invalids 1 hud left, carried me to Ipswich ; and after 
that I cannot give a very clear acccount of anything, having fallen sound 
asleep. The snow became so deep that we W'cre obliged to part with 
the guard and the bags, who rattled away in a postehaise and four; 
while we crawled into the fog of this great town. 1 dressed at the 
lirewery; went to Lombard Street, to Macaulay’s, and to the Anti- 
Slavery meeting (we are to meet again at Brougham’s on Friday even¬ 
ing, I lielieve ; so forgive me (or not giving yon tlio history of our pro¬ 
ceedings) ; then to Dr. Liishington, then to the Real del Monte, then 
to dinner at the London Tavern by myself, then to the meeting about 
the Indian widow^, from whicb I have just returned. 

“ I am really eager to know wlietber the storm jirodueed any 
wrecks: I trust it did not; or if it did, that Anna (inrney saved the 
crew, and is now subjecting tliem to a second and a greater peril, from 
repletion at tin* Cottaire. Then the whale, tlien Cromer Hall,* then 
Mrs. Fry. Why, what a wonderful jiliice Cromer is! This big 
city cannot .‘•npply half as nmeh real important news as little Cromer 
can furnish. 

“ Your affoctionutc husband, father, brother, and friend, 

“ T. Fowki.l Bl’Xtox.” 

Again, during n second visit to London :— 

“ 1 liad a pleasant journey, gfiing outsid<* as far as Bury, for tlie jmr- 
pos(* of satisfying my.self with surveying the stars. 1 never was out on 
a finer night, or was more scu.siblc of the majesty of the s|)ectaele. A 
man must preacli very w<‘ll iinh’ed before ho conveys such a le.sron of 
the greatness of (^od, ami the uiiwoiihiiiess of man, as a view of ll^e 
lic.'ueiis diselose.s. It always strikes me that sueii a sigiit turns into 
downright liilieiilo ami lauuhler our (in our own eyes) iiii]>orlant pur¬ 
suits.” 

The .sjitne .'subject is referred to in the following entry, made 
about this time, in his commonplace book:— 

• I'his rcfiTs to incidents which hail roceiitly occurred: tlie capture it 
large whale, and a lire at Cromer llali. 

• • .. o 
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“ O God, whetluM* wt* look to the niiphty operations of thy htfods, 
the millions of suns which thou hast made, or to the swarms of liviiijyr 
things which fill every spaw, uhoso curious and delicate organisation is 
the work of thy hands, or remember that it is thou who satishest the 
desire of every living thing, still the same truth bursts upon us - thou 
art almighty and all good. Thou art goodness, and majesty, and inli- 
nity. Then what madness is it in us to rebel against thy laws! what 
madness to commit offences under the eye of such a muster! what tnud- 
ness not to centre our hopes, our joys, our affections, in one so good and 
so great! Let me say, O righteous Father, the world hath not known 
thee, but I have known thee. Let me not be as those who have eves 
and see nut, ears and hear not, hearts and understand not; but let me 
have the wisdom, the heaven-sent wi'^dorn, to trace thee in all thing.s ; 
and because 1 trace thee, to love thee, fear thee, obey Ihec, and w'or 
ship thee with my whole heart.” 

“ .hiiiii.'iry 1, IS.'Ji). 

“ I feel gratitude to God, that witli all our im[)crfcctions and sins, 
we have in some degree been consfard in ju'ayer, and have tasteil its 
sweetness ; that we have more diligently than formerly read ili.s 
book, anil in some degree found that His words they are spirit and 
they are life. . 

“ Ami now what <lo I desire to ])ray for? Thy promise, t) Lord, 
stands clear and jiluin—there is no ainhiguity; it is certain that desiring 
and praying for thy Holy Spirit, we shall obtain it. Surely I do ilesiru 
and do f»ray for it. ‘ Shall not our heavenly Father give his Holy Spirit 
to tliose who a''k it? ' It is certain that He will. 1 know nut hut that 
death inav arrest inv hand while 1 write this sentence. I know not that 

m » 

the world and all who inhabit it shall survive thisdav ; hut I do know 
that God, w'ho cannot lie, has jiromised and will give His Holy Spirit t(» 
me, who now eariie.«!fly and humbly pray for it. That is one .secure pos¬ 
session which accident eammt destroy, nor time wear away, nor the 
malice of Satan snatch from me. 

“ (2 Peter iii. 10.) The heavens may pass away, the elciiumts melt, 
the earth be burned up, but the immutable promise of niy God ha.s 
granted and secured to me His Holy Sjdrit; what con.'jolatiori to know- 
one irrcvocaMe truth, and that truth essential to our happiness! 'J'hen 
let that Holy Spirit come, come to iny heart, and with great power. 

“ (Eph. iii. 16.) Let it strengthen me with niieht in the inner man ; 
Jet it feed me with the bread of life; let it erase that whiclais ungmily, 
that which is earthly, that w Inch has a {)crishab]e foundation ; let it lift 
Riy soul to God; lot it open to me the love, the goodness, the majesty 
of God; let it teach salvation through a Saviour, and let it welcome the 
glad tidings to niy heart. 
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**M(John xvi. 13.) Let it guide me into all truth; let it sow the good 
seed; let it j>rcparc the soul for the reception of that good seed, water 
it, and nourish it, and bless it with large increase. O God, for the sake 
of Christ Jesus, hear this prayer. Give me, O Lord, unreserved con- 
lidcnce in thee. 

“ (Rom. iv. ‘20.) As Abraham staggered not at tne promises of God, 
through unbelief, but was strong in faith, giving glory to (iod, so may I 
be thus strong, and confident, and fully persuaded tliat what thou hast 
]iromiscd thou art able to perform. 

‘‘(Eph. iii. 17.) And now my chief desire and prayer is, that Christ 
may dwell in my heart through faith. 

“ (John \i. 5G.) We in Christ, and Christ in n.s. 

“ (Eph. i>. 15.) That 1 may arow up into him in all things. 

‘‘ (Col. ii. 7.) Rooted and built up in him. 

(John XV. 5.) That I may be the branch and he the vine; a.'id that 
that branch of that vine may bring forth much fruit. That I may be 
amoiur that flock, of which he is the Shepherd ; among that pcojile, of 
w'hom he is the Kinc ; and among those blessed, whoso verdict .shall be. 
Enter thou into the joy of thy Lonl. 

“(John iv. 14, and vi. 3.3.) ’J'hat 1 may drink of that well of water 
which sju'ingeth up unto everlasting life, and eat of that bread which 
Corncth tlown from heaven, and giveth life unto the woi'ld. 

‘‘ (2 Sam. xxii. 2.) Re thou niy rock, and my foitrcss, and my Deli¬ 
verer; the God of my roek, my shield, my high tower, my refuge, 
my Saviour; ami knowing that my Redeemer liveth, and from what 
det'p jierditioti He hath rescued me, and to what heights of glory He 
lus culled me. • 

“ (Eph. iv. 1.) Li't me. enable me to walk worthy of my vocation. 

“(IMiil. i. 2.) jHay grace and pcac<* from God the Father and the 
Lord Je-us Christ he granted. No resoliilions of tnine, no strength of 
the flt‘hh can guanl me from the jxiweraif sin. Rut may He in v.hniii 
there is all strength protect me; Ho in whom are hid all the treason's of 
wisdom and knowledge, teach m(‘ and lead me through all the dangerous 
paths of my life.” 

TO lU’XTON. 

“ liOiidiiu, Foliruary 

“ I am in good sjurits and health, and not without a .sense that mercy 
ami truth anjl love are about me in my .solitude before you come. * • 

What a comfort it is to me that you arc all going on well! It seems to 
make all other things easy and light. I have my worries, but 1 do not 
reganl them. As for the affairs of the ininc.s, which just now are a bit 
of a to^j^nont, 1 depend iiixm it that it will come right; and us to publ.t 
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matters, they arc not at niy disposal: 1 can only do my best, and leave 
the result to Him, to whom those good causes belong.” 

The niininif companies alluded to above, to which he belonged, 
invcjlved him in considerable loss of jiroperty, and their atlairs 
were often a subject of an.viety to liiin. The details would be 
of course unsuitable and uninteresting to the general reader; 
but those who had the opportunity of obseiving his conduct in 
these transactions, atte>t that it eminently displayed his clear 
puiginent. his firmness of purpose, lii" ability to resist the infection 
of panic, and his diligent and generous regard to the interests of 
others. 

Another matter of busines-s that occupied him during this 
spring was the Hill for throwing open the beer trade, to which 
he thus alludes : — 

TO Josicpii/oir.N * ** ’ 

“ House Ilf Jt.ircli Iv*, 

“lam far from being dissati.sfiod with the beer revolution. In the 
first jilacc, I «lo pot know' how to bo so; 1 have always voted for fret; 
trade when the interests of otliers were coneorned, and it wonhl be 
awkward to elmiigc when my own arc in jeopardy. Secondly, 1 belioM; 
in the pririt-iplcs of free trade, and expect that they will do us good in 
the long run, though the imniodiuto lo.>*s ntay be large. Thirdly, I have 
long expected the change. Ainl, lastly, I am pleased to have an oppor¬ 
tunity of proving that «)flr real monopoly is one of skill and capital.* 

“ I have a letter from Calcutta, saying that Siittei* has been sup¬ 
pressed by Lord William JJentiiiek. Is not this eomforting V 1 am 
also not viithout hoj>e.s that Sir (L Murray will do right, about iny 
Mauritius slaves. ♦ • =*= I><.el fells me he is with us about Capital 
Punishments, hut .say.s * you must give me time.’ On slavery nothing 
new. Colonists will do nothinir. I am strongly in favour of bolder 
measures on-the part of the Abolitionists, and think they will be taken. 

“ I am now attending, and (as you may observe) listening to a debate 
on the distress of the nation, meaning to vote against the ron.spiraey of 
high Tories and Radical Whigs, and in favour of Gcvernmciit.” 

Our readers will recollect the efforts made in 1821 smd the 

I 

* Referring some years afterwards to the enormous sum which the 
twelve largest breweries in lanidon had lost by this Beer Hill, lie remarked. 

** Hat it was right; it broke in upon a rotten part of our system — ! am glad 
they amputated m! ” 
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foll(\\virig years for tlie reform of the Penal Code. Sir Janies 
Mackintosh had continually kept the subject in view, and had 
made various attempts, but apparently witiiout success, till Mr. 
l*efl, after taking office in 1826, commenced his revisal of the 
Code, lie cleared the statute-book of many obsolete and bar¬ 
barous acts, and arninged and consolidated the whole body of 
Criminal laws. In the progress of tins great work, Mr. Peel 
introduced in tlie year 1830 a Hill for the consolidation of the 
laws relating to forgery. He, Imwever, retained the punishment 
of death in .several cases, and on this point a strong opposition 
was raised in Parliament, whilst, out of the House, Mr. Sidney 
Taylor effected a change in public opinion, through the columns 
of the ‘Morning Herald.* It hatl long been Mr. Buxton’s 
opinion that death for injury to property was atherse to the 
interests as well as to the feelings of the commercial world in 
England. It hiippened that one Sunday morning during this 
period he w’as visitetl at breakfast by Mr. John Barry, w'ho sug¬ 
gested the extreme importance of getting this feeling formally 
exj)ressed ; Mr. Buxton, Avhile continuing his breakfast, dictated 
the following petition :— • 

“ That your petitioners, as hankers, arc deeply interested in tlie ])ro- 
feetion of propi‘rty from forgery, and in the con\ielion and punisliniont 
of [>orsons gttilty of that crime. 

“ That your petitioners fiiui by oxperienee, that the infliction of death, 
or even the possildlity of the infliction of death, prevents the prosecu¬ 
tion, conviction, and pimishnient of the criminal, and thus endangers the 
property whieli it is intended to |)rotect. 

“ ^Tlat your ])otitioners, therelbre, earnestly pray that your Ilonour- 
iil»lc House will not withhold from them that protection to their pro|XM ty 
which they couhl derive from a more lenient law.” 

This form of petition was sent to all tlie princi))al towns in 
the kingtlom, and (piickly obtained the signatures of lirnis repre¬ 
senting above KXX) bankers. 

It was preaentetl on the 24tli May by Mr. Brougham. Sir 
James Mackintosh’s amendment to abolish capital punishment 
for forger^ wius, however, lost; but immediately afler this defeat 
Mr. Buxton returned into the House, and gave notice (in the 
name of Sir tiames Mackintosh) of anotlier motion to the same 
effect on a further stage of the Bill. On this debate a majority 
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was obtained against the punishment of death for forgery ; ^nd, 
tlioiigli tliis decision was reversed by the House of Lords, tiie 
question was virtually settled. No execution lias since taken 
place for for^^ery in Groat Lritain. 

In succeeding years the infliction of capital penalties was 
moro and more reduced by the efforts of ]Mr. Ewart, JMr. Len- 
nard, and others, to whose exertions IVIr. Jhixton always gave, 
while he remained in Parliament, his strenuous assistance; and 
it is satisfactory to know that the mmiber of crimes now legally 
punishaide with death is rc'duced from 230 to eiglit or nine; 
and that, practically, no executions now take place in England 
or Wales, except for murder or attempts to murder. 

At the close of this .'.uminer Mr. linxton was cJilled away from 
his ptd>lic duties by tlie illness of his second son, a youth of 
great promise, who showcti a tendency to consumption.* When 
the disease suddenly assumed a very alarming, character, Mr. 
Buxton writes, after detailing the cireiiinstances:— 

I felt in the night a deep sense of the goodness of (Jo«l and iin- 
iioundeil confidence in Him, and was ready to jdace mycdiild and every- 
diing ill His hsuifis. 

1 awoke in the morning under an overwhelming load of di>fress; 
the wretchedness of our present situation hurst upon me before I had 
time to eollect my consolations. • ♦ * My jirayer was, first, hearfi’elt 
thanks to God fur Hi.s gr»odness and mercy; an ar'knowlodgnu'nt that 
He had dealt niO'-t lovingly with us in every, every event, an assurance 
that thi.s stroke, terrible as it seemed, was mercy and love, and 1 thanked 
him for it. Next did 1 cordially thank him for Harry’s stale of mind, 
so sweet and Irwely: thanked Him that he was evidently u lamb of 
Christ’s fold, and prayed that he might bo sfrcnglliened with might in 
the inner man. * * * The text, ‘ these light afflictions whieh are hut 
for a moment,’ was deeply comforting. Positively, they are heavy, and 
grievous, and lu.sting ; but compared with the joys of heaven, light, ami 
but for a moment. The apo.stle must indeed have Ix^cri inspired when 
he formed so sublime a tonce[)tion of (Jod'.s presenee. 

“ My prayer is, that I may never forget this ilay’s l<‘Sson. How' 
have 1 felt the vanity of all earthly things! How have 1 pantt'd to he- 

* Mrs. Fry thns mentions him in her diary: “ He was a child who in no 
rommon degree appcareii to live in the fear and love of the liord; he was 
cheerful, industrious, clever, very agreeable, and of a sweet piTsou,”— 
(Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 118.) 
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conio meet for an eternal inheritance ! How have 1 desired for myself, 
iny wife, my children, my friends, that we might here be the servants 
of God, <lcsiring notliing but to do Ills will,* and that hereafter we 
might form one hatul of happy ones redeemed by Christ, and enjoy¬ 
ing that blessed country, the least of whose privileges is, that ‘there 
they arc no more sick ! ’ 

“ I pray thee, most merciful Father, that the lesson of to-day may 
not lie forgotten, that we may ever retain to-day’s sense of the dilferencc 
between temporal and eternal. I pray thee only make ns thy ehihlren, 
and deal with us as thtai wilt. 1 give my son unto thy merciful arms; 
if thou \^iI(, dear Saviour, thou eanst make himw'holc; but thou knowest 
best, thy vuill be done. If it be ])os8ible reserve him for us: oh, how 
does the flesh desire it! but far, far more do I desire that thou woiddst 
keep him and ns within thy fold. ’J'hou didst hear parents’ prayers on 
earth, oh, hear us now ; but again I feel, thy will be done. I bow with 
entire eonfideneo to thy deere<‘s ; I am sure that thou wilt do for the 
best, lor never so much as to-dav did I know thee to be merciful and 
irraeious, and veiy loving to nil thy creatures.” 

'riit* nn).Nt li\elv sedieifude and the most sedulous attention 

V 

proved t<» be alike in vain. I’iioiigli the progress of the disetiso 
was extremely slow, it was unremitting, and the nursing of this 
beloved child became the engros.sing occupation of the autumn. 
'File fl)llowing paper shows that hope liail faded away. 

September l‘J, iS.'iO. 

“ 1 beseech thee, O (iod, the Creator of the universe, that thou 
wonidst grant me a much more lively s]>irit of godliness, as the one 
thing which sweetens life, sootiics its eares and its bitter disappoint¬ 
ments, and which cheers me in n path which needs something to cheer 
it. Bh’.ssed LonI, hear my prayers on behalf of my beloved child. Oh, 
how' do I de.sire, how' earnestly ^lo 1 crave that thy choicest mercies 
and the treasures of thy love may bo show'cred upon him I Give him, 
as be walks through the valley of the shadow of death, the light of 
thy countenance, the support of thy strength, and the comfort of his hea¬ 
venly Father’.s preseiK’o. May it please thee to impart to him. Hying fast 
to heaven, a foretaste of the joys whieh thou hast prepared. The tinm of 
tribulation and the hour of death are approaching. Oh, be near him 
and u.s in those dark seasons; tell him that thou art beside him, whisper 
full eonsoj[^ition in his ear. Let thy Spirit remind him that he is safe 
in thy arms, that nothing can really harm him Iweause thou art his de¬ 
fender. Unto God’s graciotis mercy and protection I commit my darl¬ 
ing child; the Lord bless him ami keep him, lift up his countenance 
upon^him, and give him peace; and, () bles-sed Lord, make us par* 
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takers of the same peace. If, as we believe, in {wssing from death 
unto life he shall ex|)eriencc a blessed change, if he is about to cuter 
into the joy of his Lord, if bright scenes of glory, which the dull eye 
of man hath not seen, arc to be his, if he is to siiring from languor, ai.d 
])ain, and weariness of the tlesh, to perfect peace and joy; if this be 
the eiiange that awaits him, and surely it is, then let us patiently, nay 
joyfully, transfer him from the arms of earthly parents into the arms of 
his Father which is in heaven.” 

Being obliged to go up to London on the day succeeding that 
on which this prayer is dated, Mr. Buxton writes in a more 
cheerful strain to the young invalid :— 

“ Xewmjirket, Sept. liO. 

“ Hero I am, my dear Harry, and I will make use of my jam while 
tea is brewing. 1 have bad a pleasant journey. To be sure, I could not 
read, for it grew dark about the time we got to Pearson’s; but though 1 
could nut read out of a hook, I read all the better a sermon out of the 
stars; and a noble sermon it was, lu'ginning —‘ The heavens declare the 
glory of (iiod and it ended thus, ‘ What is man, that thou art mindful of 
him V’ One j>art of the sennon I reoolleet:—‘ Vanity, vanity, says the 
preacher, all is vanity.—Nay, there. Solomon, with all your wisihun, 
you are wrong! It may he vanity to jmrsuc [»leasure, to gratify .T{ipc- 
tite, or to hunt after renown. It may he vanity to buy fine ht»ns»’s, 
])reservp pheasants, plant trees, actpiire an estate with the liills from 
the LiLrhthonse to VV'eylKmrne for a boundary ; hut. it is not vanity, it 
is excellent good sense, to serve with the heart and soul, ami miglit 
and main, the Ma.st('r and Creator of those heavtms: it is not vanity 
to coiitjuer evil passions, and stifle unholy repinings : it is not vanity to 
Ijc patient and submissive, gentle and cheerful, durini; along and weary 
season of trial: it is not vanity, in the midst of trials and privations, to 
spread around a loving and a holy influence, so that the suft’erer !)e- 
comos the teacher and the eoinforter: comforting us and teaching us 
that unsafl' we cannot l)e, while we are in the arms of a most merciful 
and tender Father.* So said the prc‘ucher to whom I was listening, 
and many other things he said, which I forget at this moment, l)ut 1 
recollect he wound up one {iaragrapli thus —* Lof)k at that r‘lu>ter of 
stars, conceive the po^er which framed, and the wisdom wliicb gnide.s 
them, and then say, if you can,—I am able to improve upon His di.sj)cn- 
sations; I can change His decrees for the better; not his will, i>ut mine 
he done ! * Hut the tea is getting cold, so 1 will say no more alxvut the 
8 (jrmon, except that the preacher drew a most striking and hieid like¬ 
ness of Northrepps, painting to the life each member of the family; so 
graphic were his tquehes, that 1 never felt more strongly what a bless¬ 
ing it is to belong to it. When we had done with the Hall, he sketohed 
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the Cottage, and in the gravest manner jios^ible gave a sly hit or two, 
which niade me smile in the midst of my approval. But now 1 must 
conclude. May the (Jod of hope preserve you in all peace; help, 
cheer, enliven, strengthen you, and gladden you with the consolations 
w'hich come Irom Jesus Christ our Lord ! Good night, dear Harry, and 
all at Northrepps.” 


TIIK RKV. OHAULKS SIMKON TO T. I’OAVIXL HUXTON, 

“ November 4. 

“ jMy dear Sir,—I heg leave to thank you fora most munilicent pre¬ 
sent of game. It has come most welcome in point of time, but doubly 
w elcome as a remembrance I’rom you, for whom I have so long entertained 
a most afiectiomite reuanl. 1 rnav even sav, that the very affliction which 
you are now sntfering greatly endears it to mo. Sympathy under such 
cireumstanees i^ both heightt'ued ami rehm'd ; because 1 am made to fee), 
that, whilst your donn*stie trouble might well engross vonr every thought, 
y'ou can yet extedd to a distant friend your kindness in a matter of such 
minor iinportanee. In truth, it is by the furnace that Jehovah usually 
purLM's away »>ur dross; and if wo come out of it ]mrified, we ha\e 
reaNoii to acknowledge our arflietions as blessings in disgnbe. To you, 
who during the sitting of Parliament are so mueh occupied with public 
aifaii's, it is a ])eenliar blessing to hear the ‘ still small voice * of God 
at boino, and to have a season for self-examination, and for cnmninninn, 
d ep eornmunion with your own heart; ami in seeing death making 
its inroads njion your dearest relatives, you are brontrlit, I doubt not, to 
Contemplate its gradual approach to yourself, and, I trust, to be thank¬ 
ful that your time lias been protracted to the ]iresent hour, that yon 
may be more fully prepared to meet its stroke. Above all, I rejoice to 
bear of the state of your son's mind. Yes; lot him only commit him¬ 
self into the Saviour's hands, and his joy shall indeed be both intense 
and lasting! With my affectionate regards to him and Mrs. Buxton, 

“ I remain most truly yours, 

“ ClIARLICS SiMKOS." 


While IMr. Buxton most acutcly^ felt the sgrrow of (his cala¬ 
mity, he wu.s no less alive to the consolations aflTordeci him. ‘‘It 
is mtxst painful,” he saitl to a friend one day on leaving the sick 
room, “ i(^ is most painful, and yet most full of comfort. As 
painful as it can be, and as comfortable as it can be.” The same 
spirit broutiuis in a letter to Dr. Piiilip at Cape Town. 
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“ Nortliri’pps Hall, Novenihor 10 , 18;i0. 

“ My dear Friend,—I must not let niy wife’s and dauiihter's letters 
go a line to tell you that I have>ery sincerely symjuilhised with 

von in the trials to which you have hecii cxj)osed. 1 arn sure 3 'our 
stout spirit needs not encotirageiuent; but it iiuw bt: a satislaeliori to you 
to know that j’our friends on this side of the water look upon you as 
convicted of the crime—of putting an end to tlu* slavery of the Hotten¬ 
tots. That is your real offence ; for this the friends of slavery meditate 
3 ’our ruin : but they will find themselves mistaken. We, too, la\' onr 
claim to a share of that guilt, and we shall pay the penalty.* 

“ 1 think you need not trouble yourself at all about the fine or fh<* 
costs; and as for shame and disgrace, &c., I vvould take a thousand 
times as much to have written a book which has done so nnich good, 
and think it a capital l)argain. Fray, take ample vengeance on the 
enemy bj' exposing all kind.s of oj)j)ression. Do twice as much as 3 'ou 
meditated. 

‘ Tu uc cede malls, sed contra audeiitior ito.’ 

“ We are, as v’oii will see by the newsj)apers, in a state of convulsion 
and alarm; I believe it to be imaginary, and that the onl 3 ' real danger 
arises from our o» n fears. 

“ Perhaps domestic griefs make me insensible to those of a public 
nature. Mv' poor bo 3 ' is at the gal<‘s of death, 'i'o-dny w«* took the 
Sacrament together. 1 think it hardly possible for any father to .so.stain 
a greater loss; but then no father ran have greater consolation. As 
a little child leans upon his mother, so our <lear Harr 3 ' leans upon his 
Saviour. Ho know's the event which is corning, and is prep.ireil to 
meet it with entire serenitv’. He is truly * walking thriuigh tire valley 
of the .shadow of ileath,' and, a.s truly, ‘ he fears no evil.’ Excu.se mo 
for saying so much on a subject which engrosstvs all our thoughts. You 
will be hap])}' to hear that lii^ poor mother, iioiwithstanding imr'casing 
nursing, confinement, and anxiety, is toleral)ly well; a great mercy, atid 
one among a nniltituric whi<*h are granted to ns. 

“ Our slaver}' eoner-rns go on well; tin* religious ])ub1ic has, at last, 
taken the field. 'I'he We.st Indians have rlone us good sr'rviee. They 
have of late flogged slavrs in Jurnuica for praying, and impri'.oned the 
missionaries, and the}' havegivmi the nation to imdetstand that preach¬ 
ing and praying arc offences not to la* tolerat«*«l in u slave colony. That 


* Dp. Philip had been fined by a court at the Cape for some of his ex- 
presMous iu the ‘ Researches,' which were condemned as libellous of 
the colony. 
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is riyht—it cxliibits slavery in its true colours—it enforces your doctrine, 
that, if you wish to teach religion to slaves, the first thing is, to put 
down slavery. 

“ I have 100, perhaps 150 petitions ailing for me in London, but 1 
do not leave home at present. When another election arrives, and if 
we have a change of ministry, which may come soon, the subj(!Ct will 
be more thought of than it has been ; but I must go to my afllieted wile. 
JVlay Cod bo merciful to you and bless you, and lift up the light of His 
countenance upon you. 

‘‘ Vour sincere and affectionate friend, 

“ Thomas Fowei.i. Buxton.” 

ITii(h‘r every mitigation which init*nse parental solicitude conld 
supidy, the invalid .sank peacefully, and died in the 17th year of 
hi.'j age, on the ISth of ^November. He was butied in a retired 
spot williin the mined ciianeel of Overstraiid church. Upon a 
tablet is iiio'cribyd Ids name with that of his bnttiier and his four 
young si.stcrs w ho hud died j)revii)u.>.ly ; and the following lines 
written by his father:— 

“ Full of bright promi.se, youthful, courteous, brave,' 

(Jrace in tlie ft'rin, luiiul bi-aniing from the ej.*; 

All that a motljer’s fondest wii.h could crave 

■ Were lent awhile bv lleav'n, and here thev lie. 

“ Here lies the wreck, the spirit wings her flight,— 

The ransom’d spirit, to the realms above; 

Kaiiges unfetter’d through the fields of light; 

1{e.sts in the bosom of eternal lo%e; 

“ Beholds the iinnunihcM*’d host of angel powers. 

Who, round .lehovah’s throne, their anthems sing. 

And joins that kindred l):ind, those lovely flow’rs, 

Cut dow'ii and wither’d in their early spring. 

“Scenes by no tear disturb’d, no sin tlelH’d, 

Scenes nor by heart coneeiv'd, nor tongue confess’d, 

Unveil'd to thee, dear spirit of our child;— 

And we are eoiiiforted, for thou art bless'd.” 

Two papers w'rilten by IVIr. Hnxtoii it) the course of the en¬ 
suing wintyr may conclude tlii.s history. 

“ Nortlirejips, Januavy 9, 1831, 

“ The Lord Jesus Christ be with my spirit; grace i)c with mo. This 
is niy prayer for the year. May Christ be with me anti mine—may the 
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Holy Spirit of God be my constant guide, guardian, comforter, and 
teacher. Thou knowest, O Lonl, what depths of sorrow and bitter 
anxiety the iast year has produced. Thou knowest that we have gone 
rnouri)iug all the year long, and yet have we to thank thee for sonic of 
llie choicest mercies w’e ever rcctuved. We have parted with a beloved 
child, who W'as all that our hearts could desire, but if ho left our arms, 
he w as received in thine; no doubt hangs over his blessedness, and 1 
thank llice for this. My heart is grateful for the certainty that he is 
now in heaven. Thunks that he was sjiared extreme pain ; thanks that 
he was not wearied out by his sufferings; thunks that he descended to 
the grave with so many glorious manifestations of tliy love! And, () 
Ltini, may it Ik? my unceasing doire and aim to reach the same Iilesscd 
haven ; may it bo the province of thy Spirit to deliver me from all that 
might obstruct my salvation. May I view sin with detestation, because 
it is oftbnsive to thee, my gracious Lord; and again w’itli detestation, 
heeausc that, and that rdone, can mar my prospects of going where my 
dearest Harry is gone before. 'J\‘aeli mo then, O Lonl, to subdue the 
desh, to resist the devil, to live wholly to my God ; and may that blessed 
Saviour who came into the world to save dinners, redeem ami ransom 
one who jiretends to no grounds of hope, who rejects all pleas of >;dety, 
except through the merits of that same Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

• 

“ Northrp[)p<s, .faiiuary iiO, ISlJl. 

“ I feel this morning more than usual dejection, ]>artly ot-casioned 
perhajis by the prosjicct of leaving this quiet place on Tuesday next, 
and plunging once more into the distra< ting < arcs and hurries of l^urlia- 
me.nt and bu&incs> ; but still more by a most painful picture which sud> 
<leuly burst upon me yesterday. I took the boys, Edward, Edmund, 
ami the two Upchers, to shoot on the Warrmi hills opposite the eoast. 
The ground was covered with snow, the sea was dark and fretful. I 
went along the lower side, and turned np one of the most distant liil> 
locks, and there I placed myself. And then in a moment a picture 
burst iqion me, which made this one of the most melancholy moments of 
the last inclancboly year. On that same hilloek, about the same day 
two years back, I stood. Nature .secmcfl us if she had not changed. 
The same surfac;e of white beneath my feet, the sea bearing the same 
blackening aspect, the gamekoe|HTS and dogs in the same hollow, and 
the boys exhibiting the same eagerness; all was the same witii one 
sorrowful exception. Dearest Hurry was nearest to me on the former 
occasion ; his quick eye pt'.rceivcd a wild duck sailing ncarlhe .‘•ea, and 
wc observed it alighting in a jKmd near the farm below us. 1 sent him, 
full of life and alacrity as he was, to secure the bird, while 1 stood and 
W'atched his inanoi^iivrcs to get within shot unobserved. Then again 
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his exulting return with the bird in his hand, and the pleasure 1 i'clt at 
his pleasure—and now I could see nothing but the churchyard where 
his bones rej>osc. Dear fellow' 1 how large a portion of iny hope and 
joy lies there: how has the world <‘hangcd with me since that joyful 
hour ! But there is this comfort, if we are left to sad recollections, he 
is gone to eternal security and peace.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Sr.AVJCKV. 1S30. 

TIi'.^ Public begins to arouse itself — Increasing populavitj of the subject — 
Graxlual change in tlie views of the I^eatlers — Mitigating measures 
d(-sj>aired of— Determination to put down Slaver} thorough!} and at once 
— Spirited Meetings in London and Kiiinburgh--The (I(t\eminent out¬ 
stripped by the .Abolitionists — Mr, Ihixton's Ajipeal to the Eketors — 
The cruelty of Slavery in its mildest form. 

Durixo the last tliree veais the leaders of tl^e Aiiti-.shivery 
iiioveiiieiit had been forced into coinparatixo re|)o>c; but the 
niovetiietit it.seif \u.-tit on. 'J'lu* nation \ias turning its attention 
more and more to the question of .slavery ; inquiring into its Hue 
nature, and iec*i\ing inijiressions from the facts and aroiiinents 
hronght forwanl in the ‘ Anti-slavery Reporter,’ and other pnb- 
lieation.s. 

A few years before, the idt'a of emaneijiation had been odious 
botli to Parliament and to the people. “ If.” .said jMr. rmxto i. 
ill 1H27. “a man had a lar^e sliare of reputation, he would lose 
the greater part of it b\ e-poiising the cause of the slaves ; if he 
bad a moderate share, he would lo**e all : and that i.s mv case.” 
At that time he wrote to Mr. Mucauhi} ; — 

“ Gml grant you, iny dear friend, gfiod health and good fipirits; I. 
like you, have my share of slander. 'I'o-day 1 have receiveu a letter 
from Joseph John (Jurncy, telling me the reports he has heard against 
mo, and from our friernhs tmi! No matter; if slander against indi¬ 
viduals is the mctlioil onr adversaries take of justifying slavery, they 
will have hard work in inventing lies before they suerved in silencing 
us.” 

IJiit, at the perioil wx* have reacheil, although in sotm quarters 
a clamorous spirit of oppo.sition still prevailed, yet the Anti- 
slavery feeling had been steadily making way. 'fin; planters, in 
fact, by their invincible obstinacy, hud ciiiJled the sympatliy 
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with which many had been inclined to regard tiiein. They had 
all along been playing a losing game. The Government would 
gladly have left the colonial legislatures to work out for them¬ 
selves the needful reforms in their system : they had hurled back 
the quiet suggestions of the Government with every expression 
of defiance and contempt; they had punished the rebel negroes 
with a severity which shocked every feeling of humanity; they 
had comleinned Smith to the gallows, and thus turned the Inde¬ 
pendents against them ; they forced Shrewsbury to fly for his 
life, and the Wesleyans were aroused ; the Baptist chapels were 
razed to the ground, and the Baptists became their enemies. 

Mr. Buxton had early foreseen this result. In his speech on 
the persecutions of^Mr. Shrewsbury, he exclaimed,— 

“ Prooei'd, then, faster and faster; you arc doing our Mork ; you arc 
accelerating the downlall of slavery. A few more such triumphs, a few 
more such spoakiiJg testimonies to the merits of your system, and the 
people of England with one heart will abhor it, and with one voice will 
dissolve it.” 

While they were thus exsisperating one class after another, the 
planters stimulated the exertions of tlieir opponents by the vehe¬ 
ment abuse which they puurwl out upon them. To their ceaseless 
charges of falsehood and hypocrisy, tlie Abolitionists replied by 
laying bare first one and then another feature of the system ; and 
thus a series of impressions was made upon the public mind, w'hich 
at length wrought a full conviction. 

Ill 1830, these views, which had been slowly expanding, 
suddenly put on a new and more definite form. 

Like all who begin to climb towards great objects of attain¬ 
ment, ]Mr. Buxton had at first taken the lower eminences in the 
jiath before him to be the highest it wouhl reach. At first le 
Jiad not questionwl that emancipation musfe he a ilisastrous boon 
to the blacks, unless previously trained to enjoy it. Thus in his 
opening speech, in 1823, he exprussly said :— 

“ The object ot which wc aim is the extinction of slavery. Not, 
however, th (4 rapid termination of that state—not the sudden emancijiii- 
tion of the negro, but such preparatory steps, such precautionary mea¬ 
sures, as by slow degrees, and in the conr.se of years, first fitting and 
qualifying the skive for the (‘njoyment of freedom, shall gently conduct 
IIS to the aniiihiiutioii of slavcrv.” 


t 
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But this declaration had been made seven years before, wjien, 
to use his own words, “ Wc did not know, as we now do, that all 
attempts at gradual abolition are utterly wild and visionary.”* 
Since that time the conduct of the colonists had plainly shown 
that there was no hope of the negroes being raised to a fitness 
for liberty %vhUe they were still slaves. This could not be done, 
at any rate, without the hearty co-operation of the planters ; and 
all co-operation the planters had refused. Nay, even had they 
turned to the work of improving their human property, for the 
sake of having it taken from them, it may yet be questioned 
whether the inherent nature of the system would not have for¬ 
bidden success. Either you must have compulsion, friiiifiil in 
abuses, and debasing to character, or you must have the natural 
and wholesome inducement of wages. 

“Slavery,” said Mr. Buxton, upon One occasion,! “ is labour extorted 
by force. Wages, the natural motive, are not eivon,«but their place is 
supplied with the whip. In this House discussions frequently takt; place 
as to what slavery is, and what it is nut; bur one thing it is b\ the con¬ 
fession of all men—it is labour extorted bv force. • • • Under the 

m 

most mitigated system, slavery is still labour obtained by force; and, if 
by force, 1 know not bow it is |)Ossible to stO]> short of that tl(*gree of 
force which is necessary to extort involuntary exertion. A motive then* 
must be, and it comes at last to this: inducement or eoiii[)ulsion ; 
wages or the whip.” 

The evil, then, being, from its very nature, incapable of much 
amelioration, and the ftlanters thus set against all refonn, it was 
time fur the Anti-slavery leaders to relinquish the ho[ie of mak¬ 
ing mitigation the first step to freedom. Nut soon, nor without 
a struggle, w'as that hope given up ; so plau-sible docs the propo¬ 
sition .<«eem, that “ no people ought to be free till they are fit to 
use their freedom.” “ Yet this maxim,” says a brilliant writer 
of our day, “ is worthy of tlie fool in the old story, who resolved 
not to go into the water till he had learnt to swim. If men are 
to wait for liberty till they become wise and gooc! in slavery, 
they may indeed wait fur ever!”{ 

What, then, was to be done? should things be as the; 

* Mirror of Parliament, May 30,1833. 

t Hansard, vol. xiii. p. 44. 

X Macaulay's Essays, vol. i. p. 42. * Milton.' 
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\\ ere ? To Mr. Buxton the answer was plain, lie held it to be 
sheer robbery for one man to hold in bondage the person of 
another; he thought it a crime in itself; he knew that its off¬ 
spring was wrong and wickedness, and he could not shrink from 
the risk of doing it away. 

The conviction that slavery could not be slowly modified, with 
a view to its ultimate extinction, but must be rooted out, and 
that speedily, wroiiglit a thorough cliange in the policy of the 
Anti-slavery leaders. They had been lopping the branches ; 
they now struck at the root. In 1823 they had sought to better 
the slave’s condition, by lightening some of his burdens. In 
1824, tlie plan was mooted fur the i>urchase, emancipation, and 
apprenticeship of the negro children. The next three years 
were spent in discu^ions on Smith’s death and the treatment of 
the rebel slaves; on the oppression t)f the free people of colour ; 
on the non-admis^sion of negro evidence ; on Shrewsbury’s banish' 
nient, and the destruction of his chapel. During 1828, 1829, 
and 1830, the (loverninent had been still vainly striving to in¬ 
duce the colonial legislatures to bcirin the w'ork of amelioration 
with their own hands. But a more stirring timo Avas at hand. 
'J'he Al)olitioni.Nt party Avas groAvn too strong and zealous to 
shrink from any measures which its leaders might bring forward. 
In their minds bohler view.s had ripened, and needed only to be 
once spoken out in words, to become principles of action. In 
May, 1830, a crowded meeting assembled in Freemasons’ Hall, 
with Mr. Wilberforce in the chair. The first resolution, moved 
by Mr. Duxton, expres.stHl that “ no proper or practicable means 
should be left unattempted for effecting at the earliest perioci tlie 
entire abolition of slavery throughout the British dominions.” 
It Avas secondetl by Lord Milton (now Earl FitzAA’illiam), who 
iiad throughout supported the cause with all the weight of his 
station and character, tliough by so doing he had placed himself 
in opposition to the administration of which his father uas a 
member. Other speeches and resolutions followed in the same 
strain, till at length Mr. Pownall ro.se to declare in a fcAv vigor¬ 
ous words that temporising measures ought at once to be aban- 
doneil. ‘‘ The time,” said he, “ is come when we slionld speak 
out, and speak boldly, our determination—that slavery shall exist 
no longery These words embodied the feeling Avhich already 
• r 2 
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pervaded the Anti-slavery party, and from this time immediate 
emancipation became its avowed object. 

A meeting' held in Edinburgh, in the course of the same 
year, gave a further impulse to public feeling. After an clo- 
(juent adiiress from Mr, (now Lord) Jeffrey, urging the meeting 
to aim at nothing short of “ abolishing slavery at the earliest 
jiracticable period,” Dr. Andrew 'riiorason broke in with a 
veliement ])roteht against any further pretexts for delay, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ We ought to tell the legislature, plainly and strongly, 
that ih) man has a right to property in man,—tiiat there are 
800,000 individuals sighing in bondage, umler the intolerable 
evils of West Indian slavery, who have as good a right to be 
free as we ourselves have,—that tliey ought to be free, and that 
they must be made free!” 

These bold expressions excited sucli conteiuling feelings, that 
the meeting broke up in confusion, but only t(» j-eassernble a few 
(lays later, when a most eloquent .speech having been made by 
Dr. A. I’honj.soM, a f>etition for immediate emancipation was 
adopted, to which 22,(K)0 .'-ignatures were rajndly snb.scribed. 

lJut while riie Almlitionists were for pushing forwards, and 
doing what mu.st be done, at once, the (iovernrnent had no 
desire to accelerate its pace. It was still determined to plod on 
in tiie old track; its patience liad not as yet been wearied out 
by the utter hopeIessne.ss of tluj task it had utjdertakcn. It still 
hoped that the planters might be won over by gentle treatment. 
No doubt, tlicy liad baffled its plans, they had trampled underfoot 
its suggestions; but it was still fain to humour their prejudices 
and put trust in their good intentions. If [uitience be a virtue, 
then wa.s the Administration most virtuous; with .such fortitude 
did they submit to the sufferings of the .slaves. 

As the Ouvernnient was thus standing .still, wliile the Anti¬ 
slavery party was moving onwards, there could not but arise a 
breach between them ; and acconlingly from thi.s time we find 
Mr. Buxton, not so much wrestling with the West Indians, as 
with the Government itself, and spurring it on to ado[)t decisive 
measures. 

During the session of 1830, nothing of moment was effected, 
except that, on the ISth of July, Mr. Brougham obtained a large 
minority in favour of ultimate abolition. On the 20th of the 
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same inontli, three days before Parliament was prorogued, Mr. 
Buxton, in his ])]ace in the House, made an earnest appeal to the 
electoi-s throughout the kingtloin, repeating the .statement made 
by Canning in 1823, that “ the first step towanis emancipation 
should be tlie abolition of the practice of flogging females.” He 
showed that even this first step had not yet been taken ; a deci¬ 
sion having recently been made by a large majority in the 
Jamaica House of Assembly, that females should continue to be 
Hogged indecently ;* and he proved in detail that each of the 
other abuses, which in 1823 it had been proposed to mitigate, 
>till existed in the colonies, unchecke»l and unaltered. 

As to the existence and extent of these abuses, a few words may 
not be out of })lace, for many still believe that although slavery 
Mas a barbarous institution, which it was well to abolish, yet 
that tlie negroes were,in the main, both kindly treated and happy. 
TJiis iui|)r('ssion has lieen deepened by the accounts given by 
some casual visitors of the West Indies, who, seeing little but 
thesjirface of things, gave no heed to the horrors that lurked 
bclow.j For iiistanee, it M'as re[)eatedly a.sserterfl that the whip 
uas a mere ‘‘ emblem of authority,” and that the cases of its 
cruel cm[)h> 3 'meiit were eitlier fictitious, or at least extremely 
ran-. 

Witli reganl to the use of the whip, some official statistics re¬ 
main, whicli show it to have been no imaginary evil. But 
before ]m)ducing them, it may be.* Mell to observe that the la.sh 
was, after all, but one of many hardships which the slave en- 
<iured. His seanty supply of food and clothing Mas a source of 
constant and bitter suflering; all his domestic ties were utterly 
<lis.«olved ; every hinderance was thrown in the way of his educa- 
lion; his religious teachers were persecuted; hi.s day of rest 
<'ricroacIn*d on ; every prospect of attaining civil rights M as taken 
auay; howcvc'r grievous the injury inflicted, to obtain redress 
was extremely difficult, if not impossible; J his hopes of emanci- 

• Mirror of Parliament, July 20, 1830. 

t There ^eni nhiiiulancc of eye-witnesses on the other .side alst). It was 
remarkable that some of the most energetic of the Anti-slavery leaders (for 
example, Mr. Ste^ibeii and Mr. Macaulay) had both studied slavery, and had 
learned to nidior it, from dwelling under its shadow for years. 

J In the four crown colonics Protectors of the slaves had been appointed. 
J3ut tile iiegroe.s were often flogged by these very Protectors, if they could 
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pation were opposed by the greatest obstacles, aiui the slightest 
uRences subjected him to the severest punishments, to the stocks, 
to the prison, to the whip. 

But of all his grievances, none was greater than the intense 
sexerity of his toil. In Jamaica, for example, the amount of 
held labour allotted by law was nineteen hours a day during crop 
time, and fourteen and a half during the rcMiiaindcr of the year 
(witli intervals of rest amounting to two hours and a half per 
dieinj. This work ha<l to be done, it must be reinembeied, under 
an alniu>t vertical sun ; and the mode of its performance is tliiis 
described :—The slaves were divided into gangs of from thirty 
to fifty men, generally selected of a nearly etjual deuree of 
strength, but many were often weak or diseased. They were 
placed in a line in the held, w'ith drivers (armed with the whip) 
at equal distances; and w'ere obliged to maintain tlpit line through¬ 
out the dciy, ^o that those who were not so strong as the others, 
were literally flogged up by the drivers. The motion of the line 
was rapid and constant.** 

Thes(i evils were general and were not denied. For the most 
part, indeerl, they were authorised by the colonial laws, but the 
llogLiing, of w'hich the Anti-slavery party complained, was made 
light of by iheir antagonists, a.s if it were a mere chimera, 
“ilow,” asked the West Indian leaders, “will the country be¬ 
lieve that the proprietors of colonuil property—men of honour, 
humanity, and prudence—would suffer their negroes to he torn 
to pieces by the lash ? ’* * 

Jt was, indeed, suggested in reply, that these proj)riet(irs were 
non-resident,—tliat they employed agents, and the agents em¬ 
ployed drivers, whase interest it wa.s to wring the most work each 
year from the muscles of the slave, and to spend as little as pos¬ 
sible upon him,—though to the ultimate ruin of the estate, t 

Dot 8ul>stantiate a charge made against a white man. Against this iniquity 
Sir George Murray set his face with his usual decision and vigour.—(Sec 
“ Protectors’ Reports.") 

* In 182.1, Mr. C. Ellis, afterwards Lord Straford (himself a^'est Indian 
planter), stated his conviction that “ the whip was generally placed in the 
hands of the drivers more as a badge of authority than as an instrument of 
CiH^rcion,"and was considered “only as a symbol of o£Bce;" and this opinion 
was held in all sincerity by many others of the West Indian proprietors.— 
(See Hansard, May 182.3.) 

t The following is an extract from * Truths from the West Indies,’ by 
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But we have to deal, not with speculations, but with plain facts. 

The colonies of Deinerara, Berbice, Trinidad, and St. Lucia 
were, as it is termeil, “ Crown Colonies,” and, as such, were 
under tlie direct control of the Colonial Office at home; whereas 
in the other islands the planters were governed by Assemblies 
of their own. In those four colonies alone had the ameliorations 
been enforced which the other islands had spurned to receive. 
Here alone had the Government placed Protectors of the slaves, 
at whose hands, when wronged, they could seek retiress; and, 
!imong other inesisiires of precaution, returns were required of 
the punishments inflicted by the magistrates.* It was, then, in 
the four Crown Colonies that slavery existed in its mildest form ; 
and yet, upon the oath of the planters themselves, there were 
registered in tliese four colonies, in the two years 1828-9, 68,921 
punishments, of which 2.3,094 were registered as inflicted u^xm 
feinales.f 

Kow as the law allowed twenty-five stri[)es to one punishment, 
which limit was frequently passed, $ we cannot (taking it at 
twenty stripes to a punishment) estimate the total amount of 
stri})cs inflicted during 1828-9 in those four colonies at less than 
one million three hundred andJifty thousand. 

Captain S. Ilodpson. of the 1 Hth Infiintry : — “ There are bond Jide pro¬ 
prietors resilient on the the greater part of tlie estates are inortgageil 

to nearly tlieir full value, ami are superintended by some of the mortgagees 
or their agents. These people have no idea t>eyond giindiiig out of the pro* 
j>erty die largest ])ossii)le sum in the shortest (lossihle period, jierfectly 
inditFereiit to tlie eventual ruin they must entail by the over-working of the 
soil; and having no sympathy for the slaves, whom they literally regard as 
cattle, they think alone of the present gain to themselves. Where the pro¬ 
prietor residi'S, I have generally observeil him kind, and his people happy 
and contented.’’ 

• It is obvious tliat a large number of punishments would remain nnre- 
gistereil, tlirongh the nnwillingness of their intlietoi'S to record them ; thus, iu 
the Report of the Protector of Slaves in Deraerara, we find, in 1829, “ Mary 
liowe ronvictrd of tying up first a little girl, and then a little Imy, by the 
wri<;ts, tin* one for five, the otlicr for nine hours, and flogging them ‘umner- 
eifnlly;’ and of other cruelties.” Yet her estate gave in no returns of 
punishment. —(See Parliamentary Returns.) 

f See I’rptectors’ Reports. Parliameufary Papers. Jib, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Slavery. 1831. 

Ileligious Meditations— The Duke’s Declaration— Change of Ministry — 
The Whig Government does not take up the subject of Slavery — Quakers’ 
Petition — Decrease of the Slave Population — Debate — The Govern¬ 
ment still tries to lead the Colonists to adopt instigating Measures — 
Parliament dissolved — Ix>tter from Bellheld — Letter to a Son at College 
— Dinner at the Brewery — .4necdotes — Ketlectioiis — Death of Mr. 
North — Correspondence. 

The (lay before tite cornnienecmeiit of the session of 1831 
Mr. Buxtoii thus inj[)lores help ami guidance from on high :— 

“ .raniiary .* 50 , 

“ Give me, O Lord, thy hel(), thy present, and cvidt'nt, and all- 
sufficient help, in pleading the cause of tht* slave. Let the light of thy 
countenance .shine u|H)n me. (*ive me wisdom to select the projier 
course, and courage to j«ir.sue it, and ability to perlbrin my part; and 
turn tlie hearts of the fiowerfnl, so that they may Ix! prone to fee) for, 
and prompt to help, those whose bodies and whose souls are in slavery. 

‘ If ye ask anything in rny name,’ said our Saviour, ‘ 1 will do it.’ In 
llis prevailing name, and for llis merits, do this, O Lord (lod ! * * » 
BfU uhatever may he thy will in niy secular (xincems, giv«‘ me [)aticnc<‘, 
taith, thankfulness, confidence; a sense of thy Divine Majesty, of the 
benignity of Christ, a love for thy Scriptures, a love of prayer, and a 
heart hriiily fixed on immortality. May I remember that, ere the year 
closes, I may be snatched away and hurried before tliy judgment-seat! 
Be with me, then, in health and in sickness, in life and in death, in 
events prosperous and adverse, in rny intercourse with rny fumily, in my 
public duties, in my study. Be 'I'hou iny strong habitation to which 1 
may continually resort. Be with me and mine every day and every 
liour during this year.” , 

The recent political changes might have seemed to augur 
w(*ll for the cause of emancipation. The Duke of Wellingfon’.s 
lelebraterl declaration against Reform had broken up his nii- 
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iiistiY. That of Earl Grey had succeeded, in which tlie post of 
Lord Chancellor was filled by Lord Brougham. 

Yet Dr. Lushiugton writes,— 

“ Januar)' 1831. 

“ For tlic sake of all the great interests of humanity, 1 trust that you 
may now resume your public duties. 1 am of opinion that this is a 
fearful crisis for many of the great objects you have at heart. Without 
great evertion hoth slavery and capital punishment will he almost un¬ 
altered. I have but little confidence in the merely voluntary good-will 
of tlie new (iovernment, and feel strongly the nece.ssity that they 
should he taught that the voice of the people will not admit of dilatory 
or half nieasurcs.” 

Again, soon afterwards— 

“ The prospect is not oneouraging, so far as relates to the Govem- 
rnenf, hut with y«u, who have cast your lot in these troidded waters, 
and will nevrr fall hack, this can only be a reason for greater and more 
strcnmius e\»‘rlion. For myself, 1 must add, that though I am griev- 
ou'-ly di.oappointed with them, yet, on the other hand, tlie feeling of 
the people so much surpasses my ♦ornier expectation^, that I am con- 
thlent _\<»u iiiiiy now rely with .safety on their finn and eontinurd support. 
'I’he intjircssion is luit that of a momentary excitement; knowledge of 
the .suhject has increased, and is increasing; and if t^/c (Iovernment 
disregard the opinions of the people on slavery, I believe, as well as 
hope, they will have reason to re|>ont. I see the ditbeultios of your 
career. 1 me<Htate much upon them ; but with sueh a cause, your 
powers, and leisure, there Jievcr was a nobler cour.se for man to run. 
.S/crca/////j «v/M.s’c/«/«/,• it is a question of time only. * * * Still, 

however, time is of inestimable value, and he who can arcolcrate the 
event one year,u single year, will have well spent his life.” 

With the Befonn question on their hands, there swined but 
little chance that the Whig Government, Itow’ever friendly 1u 
emancipation, w'ould undertake its accomplishment. But IVIr. 
Buxton woul<l leave no chance iintric'fl. On the 2oth of March, 
in stating his intention to move a resolution fur the comph.de 
abolition of slavery, he declared that be would most readily 
leave the matter in the hands of Governmeiit, if (Iovernment 
would take it up but to this offer no reply was made. 


Hansard for that date. 
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It is to this subject that tlie following letter alludes, addressed 
to a nieinber of the Administration ;— 

“ April (>, 1831. 

• * ♦ o 1 fi^Ql hound to tell you that upon the most atten¬ 

tive consideration I shall leel coiniwlled to withhold my connirronce 
from any resolutions \\ hich do not declare ‘ the extinction of’ slavery * to 
be their object. I am aware that 1 do not go farther in detestation of 
slavery tlian his Majesty’s (.overnment; but perhaps a long and labo¬ 
rious investigation may have led me to entertain a deeper sense of the 
practical evils of the system. In my mind, the.se amount to nothing 
short of a crime ; and, if it be a crime, the way to deal with it is, not 
to strip it of some of its worst features, but to abandon it altogether. 

“ I confess I di.strust all ameliorations of slavery. If the Government 

4f 

resolve to undertake them, theirs will be the resporfsibility ; and if they 
succeed, theirs exclusively the merit. 

“ 1 believe their intentions to be perfeetlv honest, and that they will 
act resolutely in earryimr those intentions into exeefttion. For these 
and for other reasons, it jrives me the irreatost ]min to be unable to 
yield my opinions to theirs. I am sure if I aet thus, it is not from 
obstinacy, or from unwilliiigness to meet their wishes ; hut it is from 
fidelity to the cause it.self, and to the friends of the cause, to whom I 
am pledged to bring forward a motion, not for the mitigation, Imt for 
the extinction, of slavery. I heg you to hidievo that it is with reluc¬ 
tance I thus bring myself forward, and that it is only as acting in some 
.sort on behalf of a large body in the nation, that I presume to trouble 
you beforehand with the line of conduct I shall adopt.” 

A few clays later, in presenting, among 500 petitions against 
slavery, one subscribed by tlie Society of Friends, be .said :— 

I have great pleasure in presenting this j)etition from that body ; as 
they were the very first persons in the crountry who promulgated the 
doctrine that the buying, selling, or holding of slaves was contrary to 
the Christian religion. Forty years ago tliey presented the first |K‘tition 
for the abolition of the slave-trade, and eight years ago they prc.sentcd 
the first petition for the abolition of slavery.”*' 

It was a part of Mr. Buxtutrs policy to avail himself ti-s little 
as possible of the evidence furnislied by men favourably to eman- 

* George Fox (the founder of Quakerism), when in Rarbadtx^s, urged the 
overseers “ to deal mildly and gently with the negroes, and not to use 
crueby towards them, as the manner of some has been and is.”- (.See ‘A 
Popular Life of George Fox.’ C. Gilpin, 1847.) « 
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cipatioii; he always strove to draw his statements from the 
speeches and writings of his opponents, or immediately from 
oHiciai reports. In this branch of his labours (and it was no 
small one) he derived much assistance from the great knowledge 
iifid practised sagsicity of IVIr. Macaulay, and also from the secre¬ 
tary of the Anti-slavery Society, Mr. Thomas Pringle, whose 
potdical writings are well known. IMr. Pringle’s originality, 
<!onjoined with other (jnalities, as useful if loss brilliant; his 
adinirabh; English style ; his diligence, tiict, and temper, ren- 
dereil good service to the cause, lieing ready to catch a hint 
Irom any quarter, they frequently tracked documents of great 
value into the Colonial OlKce, and then by reiterated motions 
^Ir. 11u\ton usually succeeded in bringing them to light. 

In this way vast funds of information had been collected; and 
between the scissions of 1830-31, Mr. Buxton ransacked all his 
stores forciidenee relative to the decrease of the slave population. 
Having ccnnpleted his calculation.s, he laid them before the House 
on the loth of April. 

In the eoiumenceinent of his speech he .assure*! the House that 
ho ha«l not the slighte>t feeling of hostility towards the AYest 
Indian proprietors, nor the slightest disposition to east reproach 
upon them; and he disclaimed any wish to rest his .argument on 
e.ase.s of individual atrocity, though abundance of them might be 
brought ft>rward. 

He i>roceeds;— 


Ihit, amid the coidlicting statements as to the condition of the 
slaves it would he extremely ilesirublo to find any fair and unequivocal 
test of their condition. 'J'hcre is such a test—in the r.ite at which the 
slave population has increased or decreased. It ks a doctrine admitted 
by all {tarftes, that, under all circumstances, except those of extreme 
misery, |Ki|)idation must increase. Such is the law of nature, and it is 
conformable to I he experience of all mankind. That law of increase 
may be interrupted, but it can be interrupted only by causes of extreme 
misery. 

“ The ?|iiestion, then, is, whether in the fourteen sugar-growing 
colonies the slave population has increased, has been stationary, or has 
ilccreased ? The answer is, it has not increased, it has not been sta¬ 
tionary, it has decreased. Not only has it decreased, but it has decreased 
ut a fate so rapid, that I confess it surprises mo, and 1 am sure will 
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astonish the House. In the lost ten yours the slave pnpiiintion in tKoso 
fourteen colonics has decreased by the number of 45,800 persons.’** 

In Tobago, within ten years, one sixth of the slave population 
had perished. In Demerani it had diminished by 12,000, in 
Trinidad by 6000, within twelve years. “ The lact is,” he said, 
“ that in Trinidad, as the late Mr. jMarrj'at observed, ‘ the slaves 
die off like rotten sheep.’ ” These diminutions were exclusive 
of inanuniLssions. 

He tlien showed that, while in slavery the numbers of tlie 
negroes decreased thus rapidly, in freedom they were doubling. 
For example, the free black population of Demerara had (exclu¬ 
sive of manumissions) been increased by half in fourteen years. 
And the free negroes of Havti had increased bv 520,000 in 
tw'enty years, that is, their numbers had more than doubled. 

“ Now, Sir,” he continued, “ if the blaeks in slave*-y had increased 
as the free blacks have increased, the slave population should have added 
in the last ten years 200.000 to its numbers; whereas that number has 
been diminisiicd by 45,000. 'I’o keep paripa.Mt with the tree blacks, 
the blacks in slav^'ry should have incri'used 20,000 a year; w hereas they' 
have decreased 4000 a year. They should have increased fifty a day, 
whereas they have decreased ten a day. For this eficct, this striking 
exception to the universal law of nature, there must he a s[iecific caii.'-e. 
It could not occur by accident. What is the cause? 1 will tell the 
Ilou^e what it is not. It is not, as it has 'l)een affirmed to be, any dis¬ 
proportion betwe(‘n the ‘exes; any deficiency in the number of females. 
In 1814, the number of female slave.s e.\ce<‘ded that of males by 5000. 
The cause, therefore, of this decrease in the slave population, is not any' 
disproportion between the sexes : it is not war sweeping away its thou¬ 
sands; it is not eliinate ; it is not soil. If any one thinks that the last 
two circumhtanees may operate injuriously upon the slave ]K)pululion, I 
ask him why, under the same circumstanees, the free black population 
has so much increa.sed ? Sir, the real cause is the forced lahnvr in the 
sugar colonies^ and nothing else. The law of nature would be t(x> 

* In 18.35 numerous papers relating to the statistics of the colonial de¬ 
pendencies of Great liritaiii were ordered by the House of (Commons to be 
printed. Amongst them appeared some tables, wdiicb showed the yearly 
decrease of the slave population in eleven We.st India islands, during a pe¬ 
riod of twelve years previous to emancipation. They differ in some degree 
from those on which Mr. Hiixton founded his argument, but they pive a sliU 
greater decrease. Hy these tables it appears that in tlio«.e rieren islands 
the decrease in the numlier of slaves ^exclusively of inaiiumissions) liad 
been G(t.i 19.—(Sec Pari. Papers iu the Appendix.) • 
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strong for any other cause. It is too strong for climate, witness Ben- 
coolcn. It is too strong for war, witness Africa. It is too strong for 
savage life, witness the Maroons of Jamaica. It is too strong for vice 
and misery, witness Ilayti. Ail sueh inipcdinionls yield to the law of 
nature; but the law of nature yields to the cultivation of sugar in the 
sugar colonics. Where the blacks arc free, they increase. Climate, 
soil, war, vice, misery, are too feeble to withstand the current of nature. 
But let there be a change in only one circumstance ; let the population 
be the same in every respect, only let them be slaves instead of freemen, 
and the eiirrcney is immediately stopped. 

“ I hope the resolutions I intend to submit will appear temperate, 
although in them I declare myself no friend to ameliorating measures, 
in w'hieh 1 have no faith. 1 do not think that by such measures the 
mortality cun be repressed. Besides, Sir, I must tell you, that 1 look 
jipon the enslavingvof our fellow'-rnen as a crime of the deejtest dye; 
and I therefore consider that it should be dealt with, not by palliatives, 
but by <lej>troying it altogether.” 

lie concluded by moving the following resolutions:— 

“ That in the resolutions of May, 1823 , the House distinctl}’^ recog¬ 
nised it to h(> their solemn duty to take measures for the abolition of 
slavery in the British colonies; that in the eight years which have ' 
since clap«>ed, the colonial assemblies have not taken measure's to carry 
the re'ioiiitions of tlie House into elfect; that, deeply impressed with a 
sense of the impropriety, inhumanity, and injustice of polonial slavery, 
this llo^e w ill proceed to consider of and adopt the best means of 
otlccting its abolition throughout the British dominions.” 

The motion witi< seconded in an able speech by Lord Morpeth. 

Lord Altliorp stated that, although he could not consent to 
this motion, he thouglit it was time to adopt other measures 
with the colonists than tlmse of mere recommendations,*’ and 
Ttiat he should propose thiit a distinction in the rate of duties 
siioiild be made in favour of those colonies which should comply 
with the wishes of Govennnent as to amelioration. After an 
animated discussion, the debate was adjourned. Mr. O’Connell, 
wdio throughout gave a steady and energetic support to the Anti- 
slavery caii'ie, came across the House, and said, “ Buxton^ I see 
Irmi/.** lil'lie prognostic was true; for although, owing to the 
ilissolution of I’arliament, the debate was not resumed, and the 
motion therefore droj)ped, yet to the argument fcHUuled uj)on the 
tlecrease of population may be attributed more than to anything 
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else the speedy downfall of slavery. The force of tliat arguiyent 
was well understood in Parliament; accordingly it was vigorously 
sifted by the opposite party; but, having been drawn from the 
returns of registration sworn to by the planters themselves, it 
was found impossible to shake it. The appalling fact was never 
denied, that at the time of the abolition of the Slave trade, in 
1807, the number of slaves in the West Indies was 800,000: in 
1830 it was 700,000. That is to say, in twenty-three years it 
had diminished by 100,000. 

It may here be m'cII to mention, though it be in anticipation of 
our history, how fully Mr. Buxton’s inferences were confirmed 
by subsequent events. In 1834 emancipation took place, the 
law of nature resumed its force, the population began to increase, 
and the census in 1844 proves that in the twelve previous years 
the black population in fourteen of the islands had increased by 
54,000.t 

The Abolitionists are often blamed for the present want of 
labour in the West Indies. It should be remembered, however, 
that, had slavery not been abfdished, the population (taking the 
decrease at its average rate before em.incipation) would by this 
time have diminished by much more than 100,000 instead of 
having increased in the same proportion. 

At the end df April Parliament was dissolved, and the country 
was hurried into a whirlfjool of reform agitation, in ’^lich all 
other interests were merged ; so that Mr. Buxton might think 
himself fortunate in having forced upon the ear of I’arliametit 
the short but impresMve argument which has been laid before 
the reader. The approaching election rendered it necessary for 
Mr. Buxton to visit Weymouth. lie thus writes home from 
BellBeld on the 28th of April, 1831 :— 

** 1 was up at seven o’clock this morning, and have been taking 
another charming walk in the shruhljcry, looking at the sea, which is 
splendid, and enjoying the Epistle to the Colossians. At nine o’clock 
we breakfast, and at ten 1 renew rny canvass, which was very successful 
yesterday, 

• See Anti-slavery Reporter, vol, v. p. 264. • 

t Not more than fourteen of the islands sent in their returns of popula¬ 
tion. Had they been received from the whole twenty-oiu^ the increase 
would of course have been far greater, esiH‘cia1ly as Jamaica is not included. 
—(S-.e l*arl. Papers in the Api>endix.) 
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“ J[ found all my constituents caper for Reform beyond conception; 
had I voted against it 1 should hardly have got any support. Is not 
this unexpected ? 

“ The weather is delightful, and I thoroughly enjoy a taste of spring 
in the country. The walks about arc lined w'ith quantities of flowers ; 
it is a eharniing jdacc 1 Give my love to my secretary,* and tell her 
that I find an attorney’s clerk a poor substitute. 

“ I hojw you will enjoy Simeon’s visit. I deeply lament missing it; 
I w'as in great hopes wc should have got a great deal of pood out of the 
old A])ostle. Pray get all you can, and keep a piece for me.” 

TO ms KLDKST SOX, AT TIMNITY COU.EGK, CAMBRIDGE. 

“ Devonshire St., May 15, 18S1. 

“ My mind has nvich turned tow ards you of late, and I have thought 
more than you might su|)pusc of your approaching examination. Not 
that I am very solicitous about the result, except so far as your heart 
may be set on sucre.ss. I should be very sorry to have you dami)edand 
disappointed, but for myself I shall bo just as well satisfied w ith you, if 
you are low in the last class, as if you arc high in the first. 

“ Hut I have a jueee of advice to give you, with regard to the exami¬ 
nation, which 1 am sure will, if attended to, be of service; and if j'ou 
rcniendjer it, and act Jipon it, it will he useful whenever, during your 
future life, you arc about to engage in anything of more than usual im¬ 
portance. Go to God in prayer; lay before him, as before your wisest 
and best friend, your care, your burthen, and your wishes; consult him, 
ask his advice, entreat his aid, and commit yourself to him; but ask 
especially, that there may be this restraint upon the efficacy of your 
prayers,—that His will, and not your wishes, may govern the result; 
that what you desire may be necomjilishcd, provided lie secs it to bo 
best, and not otherwise. 

“ The experience of my life is, that events alwa 3 'S go right when 
they are undertaken in the sj»irit of prayer. I have found assistance 
given and ohstniotions romovi'd, in a way wliich has convinced me that 
some secret |H>wcr has been at work. Rut the assurance of this truth 
rests on something stronger than my ow'n expcricnee. Scripture is full 
of declarations of the prevalence and efficacy of prayer, and ot the 
safety of those who resort to it. ‘ Commit thyr way unto the Lord, and 
he shall bring it to {wss.’ ‘ 'J'his ]K>or man cried, and the Lord heard 
him, an<l sawed him out of all his troubles.* ‘ Wait on the I.<ord, be of 
good courage, and he will strengthen thy heart; vuit, 1 say, on the 
Lord.’ 
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“ It is not often I pive you my uiivicc ; atteiul to it in this instance. 
Depend upon it, prayer is the best ])reparation you can have for your 
examination, and for everything else.” 

In dune, 1831, several members of the Government, aixi other 
gentlemen, came to look over the Brewery in Sjntalfields, and 
afterwanls dined there with Mr. Buxton, professedly on beef¬ 
steaks, cooked in one of the furnaces. Mr. J. J. Gurney gives the 
following account of the party :— 

“Earlham, ]2ino. IHiJl. 

* * * “ The Premier, grave and thoughtful as he seemed, <lid great 

justice to our dinner. ‘ Milord Grey,’ cried the Sjianish Gencfid ,*\la\a 
to him, as he Mas availing himself of a fresh supply of beef-st<'ak.s 
(pronounced by the Lord Chancellor to be ‘ j)erfeet’)—‘ Milord Grey, 
vous etes ii votre sixihne.' , 

“ 'fhe contrast betMcen Lord Grey and Alava M'as curious ; the foi- 
rncr, the dignified, stitf, sedate British nobleman of the old school; the 
latter, the entertaining, entertained, and voluble foreigner, lie hail 
been the faithful companion of the Duke of Wellington through most of 
his cunipaiirns, and now hud displayed his usual energy by coming up all 
the way from Wahner Castle, near Dover, in order to help in devouring 
the product of the stoke-hole in 8)iitalfic!ds. 

“ The Lord Chancellor was in high glee : he came in a shabby black 
coat, and very old hat; strangely dillerent from the starred, gartered, 
and cocked-liat dignity of the vimerable Premier. * * * It was my 

agreeable lot fo sit between Lord (*n*y and Dr. Lushington, and the 
latter being otx'upied by his friend on the other side, 1 was hdt to con¬ 
verse with the Premier, which 1 hud the plcasuri^ of doing for nearly 
two hours. • ♦ » Wc talked of his long political cours<', and Lord 

bhaftesbiiry, who sat next to him on the other side< complimented him 
on the siiljjoet. 

“ Lord (irey. * I came into Parliament for Northumberland when I 
was two-and-twenty, and I have been forty-five years a senulor.’ Of 
course it was easy to draw the inference that he was sixty-seven yearsof 
age. On rny expressing the interest 1 felt for him, and even symjMithy, 
under tlic burthen he was bearing, he replied, * I am much too old for 
it. I M'ouhl have refused the undertaking, if I could have done so con¬ 
sistently with my duty,’ 

“ Our next subject was ivarliamcntary eloquence. I asked him who, 
amidst the vast variety of orators whom he bad been accustorred to hear, 
appeared to him to be the best sjieaker and most able debater. 

** Lord Grey. * Beyond all doubt and comparison. Fox. llis elo¬ 
quence was irresistible. It came from his heart, and produced a cone- 
S|>oniJ'ittg effect on the hearts of his hearers,* ^ 
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“ I asked his opinion of Sheridan. The answer was, * He was very 
able, but could not|peak witliout preparation.' 

“ I ventured to insinuate that tliere was no part of a Premier's office 
more responsible than that of making bisliops. He assented, adding, 
‘ You know I have had none to make at present.' We talked of the 
Bisho]) of Nc)r\\ich.* Lord (Irey expressed his tulmiration of his con¬ 
duct and character, though lie only knew him in his public capacity. 
‘ 1 fear the bishop is loo old to accejit any offer that 1 can make him, 
blit 1 assure you that the very first and best thing that I have to give 
away shall be at his service.' 

“ Tills declaration has since been fully verified, by his offering to the 
bishop the see of Dublin, which the latter, as had been anticipated, 
I’elused; observing, in the words of old Erasmus to the p^mperor of 
Austria, that dignity ^conferred upon liiin would be like a burden laid on 
a fulling horse : ‘ Sureina equo eollabenti imjiosita.' 

“ When tlie <Iinner was ended, 1 quitted iny post by Lord Grey, and 
joined IhiYton, Lord Brongbani, and the Duke of liiehmond, at the to]i 
of tlie table. Buxton was telling a story on the snhjeet of Reform (the 
only way in whicn that subject could he menticned, as the dinner was 
not politieal, and 'lories were present). ‘ A stago-eoachinan,’ said he, 
‘ was driving a |)uir of sorry horses, the other tlay, from London to 
Greenwich. t)ne of them slnmbled, and nearly fell. ’ “ (>et up, you 
honnKjhuumgeniuf rascal, )om!'’ said the coaehnian to the poor beast, as 
lie laid the whip across his liack.’ The Ciiancellor laughed heartily at 

this story. ‘ How like my Loid-there was the old tiorse I’ said he 

to me, laughing, and jmtting his hands before his face,—Lord- 

sitting opposite to ns. 

“ Buxton now left us, to talk with Lord Grey, whom he very mueh 
deliglited by jiraisi^g Lord Howick’s speech iijion slavery. It was a 
speech which deserved praise for its honesty and feeling, us well as for 
its talinit. But the old Premier scorned to think that his son had been 
carried by liis zeal nither too far. 

Sonu'thing led us (Lord Brougham and myself) to talk about Palev, 
and I mentioned the story of ids liuving on his death-bed condemned 
his * Moral Philosophy,' and declared his preference for the * llora) 
i'anliiiie' above all bis other works. This led Brougham to speak of 
l}oth those works. * Did you ever hear that King George 111. was 
reijuested by Mr. Pitt to make Puley a bishop ? The King refused ; 
and, taking jjown the “ Moral Pldlosophy ” from the shelf, he showed 
Pitt the passage in which he justifies subscription to articles not fully 
credited, on the ground of expediency. “ 'i'liis," said tlio.Kingi “ is ray 
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reason for not making him a bishop.” ’ Lord Grey overheard the CVian- 
ceilor’s story and confirmed it; ‘ but/ added the Chancellor, * I believe 
the true reason why George III. refused to make Paley a bishop was, 
that he ha l conijiared the divine right of kings to the divine right of 
constables r * • ♦ The Chancellor was very cordial, and we were 

all delighted w ith his entertaining rapidity of thought, reu<iy wit, and 
evident good feeling. Nor was it possible to be otherwise than pleased 
with all our guests, with whom we [larted, about eleven o'clock at night, 
after a flowing, exhilarating, and not altogether uninstructivc day.” 

Mr. Buxton subjoins,— 

“ Our ])arty at the Brewery wont off in all respects to my satisfac¬ 
tion. Talleyrand could not come, having just received an account of 
Prince Leopold being elected king of Belgium. .Brougham said this 
was a severe disappointment, as his Excellency never eats or drinks but 
once a-day, and had depended on my beef-steaks. 

“ The party arrived at about six o’clock, and consisted of the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Grey, Duke of Richmond, Marquis of Cleveland, 
Lords Shaftesbury, Sef'ton, Howick, Durham, and Duncannon, General 
Alava, S. Gurney, Dr. Lushington, Spring Rice, W. Brougham, J. J. 
Gurney, R. Haii^biiry, &c., twenty-three in all. 

1 first led them to the steam-engine ; Brougham ascended the stops, 
and cummeneed a lecture upon steam-power, and tolii many entertaining 
anecdotes; and when w’e left the engine he went on lecturing as to the 
other parts of the machinery, so that Joseph Gurney said he understood 
brewing better than any person on the premises. I had Mr. Gow’ up 
with his accounts, to explain how much our horses each cost per annum ; 
and Brougham entered into long calculations upon this subject. To 
describe the variety of his conversation is impossiblu—• 

‘From grave to gay, from lively to seveic.’ 

“ At dinner I gave but tw’O toasts, ‘ The King,’ and * The memory 
of George III.,’whose birthday it was. We had no speeches; but 
conversation flowed, or rather roared like a torrent, at our end of the 
table. Tlui Chancellor lost not a moment; be was always eating, 
drinking, talking, or laughing; bis ])uwers of laughing seemed on a 
level with his other capacities. • ♦ • 

** Talking of grace before dinner he said, ‘ 1 like the Dutch grace 
best; they sit perfectly still and quiet for a minute or two.’« I thought 
it very solemn. Again, ‘ I am a great admirer of the Church ; but the 
clergy have one fault—they grow immortal in this world. You cannot 
think how they trouble me by living so long. I have three upw'ards of 
ninety years old ; bedridden, bereft of understanding, incapable of eiv 
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joyment, ami of doing duty ; but they will live, and arc keeping men I 
long to provide for out of their bcnclices. There ’a Wilbcrforce's son, 
and Macaulay’s, and Austin; I am waiting for an opportunity of show¬ 
ing that I do not forget them, but these old gentlemen thw'art me: 
surel}' there is no sin in wishing that they were gathered to their fathers.’ 
He then went on to speak of Austin. ‘ lie is exactly the man who 

deserves the patronage of Government; the Bishop of-, who is as 

good a man as can be, but as simple-hearted as good, came to me the 
other day, and told me that there was a clergyman in his diocese of 
exeelloTit character who had suffered from the West Indians; his name 
was Austin; probably 1 had never heard of him, though his name hud 
been mentioned in I^')rliament. I soon convinced him that I knew 
more of Austin than he did, and I mean to send him the debate on 
Smith’s ease.* I, think ho might jack iij) some good principles in it. 
But as for Austin, I do not forget what you said to me last December, 
anrl you shall soon sec that 1 do not. If 1 have not done something 
already, blame^not ino, but these everlasting j)arsons.’ 

** Wc then talked about the Court of Chancery, and I said, ‘ I hojie 
to see the day in which you shall be sitting in your Court and calling 
for the next case, and the ofiicer of the Court shall tell you that all the 
cases are dis|>oscd of: that wdll be the most glorious hour of your life.’ 
‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ that you shall sec, and see it too before the close of 
the Session. l)o|>end upon it there shall not be an ajipeal case in the 
lioiise of Lords in two months’ tiiricl’ 

“ He inquired the wages of the draymen. I told him about 45s. 
weekly ; and wc allow' them to provide substitutes for a day or two in 
the week ; but we insist on their jtaying them at the rate of 26«. per 
week. ‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ I understand ; these rich and bencficed gentry 
employ curates, and the curates of the draymen get about as much salary 
as those of the clergy.’ 

“ After dinner we took them to the stables to see the horses. Some¬ 
body said, ‘ Now the Lord Chancellor w ill be at a loss ; at all events he 
knows nothing about horses.’ However, fortune favoured him, for he 
selected one of the best of them, and pointed out his merits. Some one 
proj)oscd that he should get uj)on his back, and ride him round the 
yard, which he seemed very willing to do ; and thus ends my history of 
the Lord Chancellor. 

“ Lord Grey looked care-worn, but was remarkably conliul.”t 

<• _ 

* See p. 1.30. 

t Mr. Buxton had a very high opinion of I^rd Grey ** If you talk with 
him for half an liour," he remarked on one occasion, “you lina his intellect 
a bend higher than anybody's else; he has more mind than any man iu thb 
couJitry.” 

Q 2 
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The new Parliament, which had met on the 14tli of June, 
was alto^etlicr occupied in debates on the Keform Bill ; and 
INJr. Buxton, who wjis deeply interested in the progress of the 
measure, was detained in London till September. 

Thu following paper was written six weeks after his return to 
his usual recreations in the country;— 

“ Northrepps Hall, October 26, 1831. 

“S. Iloarc goes away to-day. Shooting has been good medicine lor 
him; he canio <lown with very gloomy views on the state of juibliu 
aH'airs ; but the dangers from llcform or the rejection of Reform—the 
perils of the Church and State—have gmdually disappeared, and now, 
as far as he can see, the eouidry, if not prosperous and secure, is at 
least threatened with no imminent danger ! 

I cannot but think tbut the air, exercise, and abstmcc of care arc 
essential to his lieultli of body, and to the tranquillity o(j his mind ; nay, 
I doubt w'hether he could go on in his very useful career without that 
season of repose and relaxation. This is my deliborute judgment with 
regard to him, and may Clod bless him, and give him health of body, a 
eliocrful and a w holesonie mind—peace here and for ever! It is not 
often that two persons have a union so strf)ng, so unvarying, so ce¬ 
mented by a similarity of taste and jmrsuit, of principles and views, 
agreeing so entirely in serious as well as in lighter concerns as that 
which for five-and-twenty years has subsisted between us. Well, may 
God bless him, and may wo edify and benefit, as well as amuse, each 
other. 

“ As for myself, I fool about shooting that it is not time lost if it 
contributes to my health and cheerfulness. I have many burthens, and 
it is well to cast them off, lest they should so dispirit and oppress me 
that I became less capable of active exertion. 

“ But now my holiday is nearly ended ; shooting may be my recrea¬ 
tion, but it is not my business. It lias pleased God to place some duties 
upon me with regard to the poor slaves, and those duties I must not 
abandon. Oppression and cruelty, and persecution, and, what is worse, 
absence of religion, must not continue to grind that unfortunate race 
through my neglect. Grant, O God, that I may be enabled l)y thy 
Holy Spirit to discharge my solemn duties to them. 'J’hou hast pro¬ 
mised thy Spirit, thy aid, and thy w'isdom to those who ask tl.cm, and 
under a sense of my utter incompeteney to do anything of my own 
strengUi, I humbly and earnestly crave and entreat thy guiding wisdom, 
and that power and strength which rometh from thee. Make me an 
instrument in thy hands for the relief aud for the elevation of ^at 
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afflicted people. For the oppression of the poor, for the sighing of the 
needy, now arise. O Lord, and grant me the privilege of labouring and 
eoinWting in their behalf. 1 am inelined to think that it will not be 
wrong to give two mornings in the week, while the fine weather lasts, 
to exercise, and the evenings of those days to letters and my various 
businesses—I shall then have four days for slavery. ♦ ♦ * Once more I 
pray that it may please thee, O God, for Christ’s sake, to lift up the 
light of thy countenance on mo, my lalK)urs, my meditations, and my 
prayers; grant me to grow in graee, and call forth the ])owers thou hast 
given me for thy own service; strengtlnMi me with might in the inner 
man ; deal bountifully with thy servant. Amen.” 

A few (lavs later he writes again ;— 

O 

^ “ November 6,1831. 

“ Aeeept, () Lord, my thunks for that indulgent mercy which has 
followed me all my days. I thank tlieo that I am in vigour of body and 
mind ; that I,i>tn not nn<icr the influence at this moment of any sore 
calamity; that 1 am not racked with pain, nor tormented with grievous 
apprehension ; but that it is a time of s«)nie peace and serenity. 

“ I bless thee that, in all the outward eireumstanees of life, thou hast 
dealt bountifully with me; that thou hast given mo, not indeed great 
talents and endowments, but a sound mind ainl enouerh force of under- 
standing for the performance of my ihities ; that thou hast placed mo in 
a reputable station, given me a gon<l business, fair health, competence ; 
in short, that in these things I am more prosperous tlian many that de¬ 
serve them better; that if not placed on the hill, I am not cast down 
into the valley. In my family I have been happy. Severe afflictions 
have come ; some of those most dear to me have been snatched away in 
the dawn of their days, and one is lately gone whom I unceasingly de¬ 
plore ; but he is gone to his God ; he is in peace ; he is an inhabitant of 
those mansions prepared by thine Almighty power for those who love 
thee. Then hast thou not resened me from a thousand perils, from 
temptations, from sins? Can I not ros|)ond to the thanksgivings of the 
Psalmist (Psalm ciii. 1—5). Ami not within reach of great spiritual 
advantages ? I thank thee, O Lord, that thou hast led me to reatl my 
Pible, and hast supplied me with thy Spirit while I road, so that my 
heart and mind have been fixed on the power of prayer, on the influ¬ 
ence of the Sjiirit, on the mercies of iny God, on the deliverance of 
mankind through a blessed Saviour. Yes I thou hast offered to me that 
* living bread which eonieth down from heaven,* and giveth efenial life 
to those who feed on it. Thy mercies, in truth, have been to mo 
abundant and innumerable, as the leaves of the forest, as the sands of 
th$ sea. Benignant and bountiful hast thou been to me all the days of 
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my life, and may it please thee cvennore to be so, to continue to blc^a 
me in body, in itmid, in estate, in pursuits, in family, in friends, in 
business, in prayer, in meditation, in thankfulness fur the visible mercy 
of God, and in the atonement of Christ. 

“ VVe stand now in a peculiar crisis ; though I am not troubled with 
care, t»r depressed with apprehension, there is reason for alarm. It is, 
l>oth in private and public matters, a time of trouble, and I have ^ood 
reason to seek thee with earnestness of sni)plication in tliis perilous 
period. As for ])ublic matters, have I not reason to turn steadlastly to 
Him who can shield us from dangers, however imminent and however 
terrible ? Last week the Bristol riots prevailed, and the same sjnrit may 
spread through the country. In this ncighbourhoofi the ineemliary has 
been briskly at work. La.st night the news arrived that the cholera had 
really commenced its ravages in England ; and to-rnor/ow a meeting of 
the working chusses is to take place in London. Storms seem gathering 
in every direction, and the tempest may soon break upon my ow'ii house. 
Assist rue then, O Lord, to prejMire for events which njiiiy so sojui ap¬ 
proach. Let my house be f)lunted on a rock which shali stand firm 
in the biiffetings of the winds and the waves, O my God, I feel that 
there is no security, save the perfect security which belongs to thee. 
Vain is the help of man ; folly is his wisdom ; h^ddcncss his strength ; 
but in entire unsha'ken confidence I desire to commit and commend to 
thee myself, my family, iny friends, my neighbours, my country. 

“ Give us wisdom to act aright; preside over our councils; lead us to 
the right path, and to do the right thing. Let thy Spirit be poured 
forth upon us in rich profusion, prepare us for outward danger by in¬ 
ward grace. Teach us that no real calamity can befall us if w'C are in 
the hands of our God, that w'c arc safe under the shadow of llis wings. 
Give us the spirit of true prayer, and let it uiude with us ; and if death 
be coining, ' in the hour of death and in the day of judgment, good 
Lord deliver us,’ for the sake of our blessed Redeemer, Christ Jesus.” 

The insurrectionary spirit of the day, alluded to in this paper, 
reached even the quiet neighbourhood of Cromer, and one morn¬ 
ing, when Mr. Buxton was at breakfast, news came that a band 
of rioters were passing along a road near his house, on their way 
to destroy a farmer’s thrashing machine. He at once walked 
out to meet them, accompanied by Ids younger children,^nd on 
coming up to them.made a short speech, explaining to them 
what mis they were, and urging them not to run the risk of the 
gallows. When he had done, observing that they were headed 
by a man with a long pole in his hand, surmounted by a reaping. 
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liook, Mr. Buxton stepped up to him, and after a moment’s 
struggle wrested it away, none of the others interfering. He 
disarmed another in the same way, and this so completely 
disconcerted these valiant rioters tliat they began to disperse, and 
were soon all safe at home in their cottages. 

At the beginning of this autumn Mr. Buxton had sustained 
the loss of his early and highly valued friend John Henry North, 
who had sunk under the fatigue incurred by his exertions in 
Parliament against the Reform Bill. Their friendship had not 
been cooled by the difference in their political careers. 

TO Mlts. NORTH. 

“ North repps, November 20, 1831. 

“ My dear Friend,—I have not written to you of late, partly from a 
reluctance to intrude on your griefs, and |)artly from anotlier feeling. 
What can I say to comfort you ? There arc topics of consolation for 
ordinary calamities ; but, in your case, tlie blow has been too deep and 
too terrible to admit of any comfort save one, and with that I trust you 
afe abundantly blessed. I have made, however, some impiirics about 
you, and was distressed to hear of yonr extreme dcjirossion ; not that 1 
wonder at it; your loss has been great indeed ; but 1 wish to say to you 
—Cheer up, my friend ! the day is coming in which you will, I confi¬ 
dently liclicvc, bo restored to the object of your affection. The blow 
which has levelled your joys and your hopes W'ith the dust came from 
the hand of a most loving Father, and hereafter you will know that it 
was sent in mercy and loving kindness. I heartily wish that I had 
sometimes the privilege of seeing yon. I, too, have had very deep 
afflictions in my family; many of the pleasant pictures which my imagi- 
iiutiun had painted have been destroyed. 'J'his, I believe, makes my 
heart more susceptible of the distress of others, and I should be glad of 
the opjK>rtunity of pointing out to you those passages in Scripture, and 
elsewhere, in which I have found relief and comfort. But if 1 do not 
see you, 1 do not forget you. 1 remember your forlorn and solitary 
slate, and the bitter contrast between your home now and in former 
times. 1 cun conceive the dreariness of it, and how constantly you 
must miss such a friend and companion as you have lost; but there is 
consolation in reflecting on what he said and what he felt in his last 
hours, and in tracing his happy change from this sorrowful w'orld, to the 
inexpressible joys and glories of which he is now, 1 firmly trust, a 
partaker. 

**^This is a very painful period of the year to me. This time, almost 
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this day, lust year, I lost a son—and such a son! But God’s wHl be 
done! I 6nd that nothing so takes otT the sting of my grief as a realising 
sense of his perfect hap})iness. My dear boy’s name was John Henry^ 
so named after the dearest friend of my youth. 

Believe me, my dear friend, very truly and in sincere sympathy 

“ Yours, 

“ T. FowKiiL Buxton.” 

lie thus writes to a gentlemhn with whom lie had been en¬ 
gaged in important bu.siness, and who was now labouring under 
indisposition:— 

“ Devonshire Street, March, 1832. 

It seems very long since I have written to you, or heard from you, 
but I am rejoiced to hear better tidings of your health. The worst part 
of the spring is now over. I have more confidence in air and gentle 
exercise than in all the doctors; and I confidently hope that these will 
recruit your s[)irits and your health, so as fully to re-eA'ablish you. 

You will remember that I spoke to you some months ago upon the 
subject of religion. I, at least, well rcccdlcct that you received what I 
said with your usual kindness. I had some doubts as to the kind of 
hooks which you .w ould be inclined to read. I have sent you a few, and 
shall he really glad to hear that you have read them and liked tliern. 

“ After all, the main purpose of our living here is to jirejiare for 
eternity. It matters little how we fare in this world, provided a better 
awaits us. Deatli will soon overtake both the sick and the healthy: you 
and I, and all now alive, must soon quit this world ; and it is an aw'ful 
thing to know that either [icrfcct happiness or eternal misery aw'aits us. 

** It is difficult to dwell sufficiently on these things in the busy oeeu- 
•pation of life, and 1 believe that sickness is often sent in mercy for the 
purpose of turninir our minds to reflection and repontjmeo ; and that thus, 
to many, illness has been the greatest blessing of their lives. I both 
hope and believe this is the case with you. I can bear testimony, and 
have often done so, to your many excellent and generous qualities, but 
these alone will not suffice: something more is necessary, and that some¬ 
thing 18 repentance for past sins—a desire and determination to obey 
God, and, above all, faith in Jesus Christ. 

“ My hope and wish for you is, that you may be led to pray fervently 
and constantly for the Spirit of God to teach you. If you ask for that 
SpirR it will bo given to you: it will teach you to read the BiRlc, it will 
enlighten your mind en the truths which it contains, and, esf)ceiul!y, it 
wil( itiake you to know and feel two things,—first, that God is ready to 
pardon even the greatest of sinners; and, secondly, that this pardon is 
derived, not from our own merits, but from the merits of our Saviour. 
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“■*1 have been led, my dear friend, to say tlius much from the sincere 
interest and friendship I have always felt for you. I entreat you to take 
it as kindly as it is meant, and to make good use of the leisure which 
you now have, in attending to the most important concern you wore ever 
engaged in.” 


The following is an extract from one of his papers, dated Jan. 

1, 1832:— 

“ Grant, O Lord, that I may begin the next year under the guidance 
and influence of that l)lesscd Spirit, which, if I grieve it not, if I follow 
it implicitly, if I listen to its still small voice, if I love it as my friend 
and consult it ns my counsellor, will surely lead mo, in this life, in the 
])leusant paths of j)e£X*e and holiness, and as surely conduct me hereafter 
to the habitations of unutterable joy. 

“ Again and again I crave and entreat the presence and the power of 
that heavenly guide. O Lord, how much have I had in the past year 
to thank thee fori What mercy, what love, what compassion for my 
weakness, what readiness to pardon and obliterate the memory of mv 
misdeeds! ***** 

“ Now, am I sufficiently assiduous in the discliarg'} of my duties? 
My great duty is the deliverance of my brtUhren in the West Indies 
from slavery both of body and soul. In the early part of the year I di<i 
in some measure faithfully discharge this. I gave my wl\ple mind to it. 
I remember that I prayed for firmness and resolution to |)ersevcm, and 
that in spite of some formidable obstructions I was enabled to go on; 
but, latterly, where has my heart been ? Has the bondage of iny 
brethren engrossed my whole mind ? The plain and the painful truth 
is that it has not. Pardon, O Lord, this neglect of the honourable ser¬ 
vice to w'hich thou hast called me. 

“ Give me wisdom to ilevisc, and ability to execute, and zeal and |K*r- 
severance and dedication of heart, for the task with which thou hast 
been pleased to honour me. 2 Chron. xx. 12-17. 

“ And now, Lonl, hear and answer my prayer for myself. My first 
desire is, that this next year may not be thrown away upon anything less 
than those hojies and interests which are greater and better than any 
that this world can contain. May no subordinate cares or earthly inte¬ 
rests interrupt my progress. May I act as one whose aim is heaven j 
may my loirjn bo girded, and my lights burning, and myself like unto 
men who wait for their Lord. Conscious of my own weakness, of my 
absolute inability to do anything by my own strength, anything tending 
to ftiy own salvation, 1 earnestly pray for the light and tiie inipuL'>c of 
thy ilo]y Spirit, and that Christ may dwell in my heart by faith. 
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“Bless, O Lord G(k 1, my efforts for the extinction of that*cruel 
slavery; or, rather, take the work into thine own hands. 

“ Bless, O Lord, I earnestly j)ray thee, bless my family, relations, 
and friends. With what deep affection I pass them in review, and feel 
that never was any one ])rivilegred to possess a larger number of most 
faithful friends! 1 entreat, O Lord, that thou wouldest bless them with 
all thy ehoiet‘st blessings, in their families, in their concerns, in their 
health, and, above all, in the growth of grace in their souls. 

“ There arc some of them from whom I have received much more in 
kindness than I have ever requited. There are others who seem to 
need especial intercession. There arc those with whom I have all my 
life been bound by the fastest ties of unclouded affection. Tor each and 
for all of them I pray thee, () Lord, turn their hearts to thyself; tleliver 
them from pain, from sorrow, and from sin, and qonduct them in thine 
own way to that fold of which Jesus Christ is the shepherd, and receive 
them at length as thine own, for the sake of Christ Jesus.” 

One of his nephew’s had joined in a schooT outbreak. Mr. 
Buxton thus writes to his father: — 

“ Northu'pps, .January 8, 18.5-. 

“ Your lettci; reached me to-night, and 1 lose no time in answering it. 
As for the ‘ insurrectiotiary movements* if you did not take them so 
seriously, we should rather be inclined to smile at them. Let me ask 
you one plain, question. Do you really think one bit the worse of the 
boy for having been one of these rebels ? I do not. Non-resistance to 
oppression, or sujtposed oppression, built upon a deep investigation of 
the tenor of Scripture, and upon the spirit evinced by the author of 
Christianity, is a very high attainment: it is not to be expected from a 
lad of his age. Again, it is of all things the most diftieult to stand 
against the current of popular feeling, especially w’here the motive lor 
doing so may be misconstrued into timidity and truckling. 

“ In short, if I were his father, I should affectionately and gently re¬ 
mind him that his fault consisted in a departure from the principles 
which his parents held. I should instil into his mind that it was more 
noble to stand alone, maintaining that course which they would approve, 
than to perform the most gallant insurgent exploits: and I should give 
him to understand that 1 expected to hear no more of such proceedings; 
and, in my own heart, 1 should be quite at case on the subject. I cer¬ 
tainly should send him back again. I would give the school anothci 
trial, and I should whisper in the master’s car, that if another rebellion 
took place it mu^ be the fault of the system. 

“ The only thing about which I should feel any serious apprchen.oion, 
w’ould be lest the boy should get inft'rect praise for his high 8|tirit. 1 
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speak fi^in experience. When I was a boy 1 obtained what then a{>- 
peured to me to be the glorious discredit of being high-spirited and 
haughty, and cureless of consequences. There is something in this to 
please the fancy and excite the pride of a boy; and this character, which 
stands upon tho borders of good and evil, made me very iicrc*c and 
tyrannical. I say this the more freely, because 1 think I discern in his 
mother’s letters a great, deal of sorrow and apprehension at top, but 
underneath a little secret, sly satisfaction at her boy’s spirit. I send 
liiin my love and a sovereign; and, if you like, you may read him what 
T say as to the more noble and manly part which wo e.xpect him here¬ 
after to take.*' 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

SiiAVJERr. 1832. 

Insurrection in Jamaica — Lords’ Committee — Letters to Lord Suflield - 
Speech at Public Meeting — Position of Parties — State of the Colonies 
— Policy of the Government — Debate, May 24 — Mr. Buxton insists 
on Dividing the House — Formation of the Committee — Religious Per¬ 
secutions in Jamaica — Result of the Committee — Letters. 

WiiEX the session of 1832 commenced, the iif^tion was shaken to 
its centre by tite closing struggle on the Reform question. Some 
may be disposed to wonder that Mr. Buxton, at such a crisis, did 
not take an active part in the exciting discussions of the day; but 
though warmly interested in the subject, and constant in giving 
his attendance and his vote, the incessant occupation arising out 
of the abolition question prevented him from coming prominently 
forward on other occasions. His attachment to the cause which 
so deeply interested him 

“ Had killed the flock of all aflcctions else 
That lived in him,” 

and his best exertions were needed to prevent the pressing ques¬ 
tions of the day from engulfing all remembrance of the far dis¬ 
tant slave. The attention of all parties was, however, for a time 
recalled to the subject: first by the violent irritation e.xpressed 
in the colonies at the declaration of Lord Althorp in the pre¬ 
ceding year, that he would “ insist on the enforcement” of ame¬ 
liorating measures,* and at the consequent order in council 
issued, with a despatch from Lord Goderich, in November; and, 
secondly, by the news of an alarming insurrection among the 

* April 15, 1831. Hansard. At one of the public meetings of the 
planters in Jamaica, this determination of the Government was affirmed to 
be ** unjust and inhuman, ' while the allegations of the anti-slavery party 
were stigniatis^M as ” the fhlse and infamous representations of iuteresteu 
and infuriated lunatics.”—(See the Life of Wm. Knibb, p. lll.)p^ 
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negroes in Jain;uca, who, from hearing the indignant expressions 
of their masters against the home government, conceived that 

free paper was come,” and liad been suppressed by the planters. 
An attempt was made by the latter to implicate the missionaries 
and some of the clergy in the rebellion of the slaves, and Messrs. 
Gardner and Knibb were actually arrested on the charge, and 
indictments made out against them. I'he case, however, against 
the former completely broke down, and the Attorney-General 
abandoned the charge against the other. In fact, not one tittle 
of evidence was ever adduced against them.* 

A warm debate took place on the 23rd of March, in which 
Lord Howick defended the conduct of Government, in having 
promised advantages' to those colonics which would adopt un¬ 
changed the order in council; and asserted that, as the remon¬ 
strances of three ,successive Secretaries of State had proved 
ineffectual, “ the time had arrived when the language of exhor¬ 
tation should cease.” f 

On the 2dth of March Mr. Buxton mentions that twenty of 
his leading anti-slavery friends dined with him todiseuss the sub¬ 
ject of slavery, and devise the means of its extinction. 

“ But,” says ho, “ this select band of our special friends and faithful 
supporters differed upon every practical point; and opinions wavered 
all the way, from the instant abolition of slavery without any conifam- 
sation, to its gradual extinction through the agency, and with the coidial 
concurrence, of the planters.” 

'‘Let me then turn,” he adds, ‘‘from the w'cakness of man to tlio 
strength and counsel of my God. Now, if never before, 1 sec how 
precious is that promise, * If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God, and it shall be given him.’ I feel that 1 do indeed lack this divine 
wisdom. The 142nd Psalm speaks iny feelings.” 

The West Indian proprietors in the Upper House J now 

• Sir Willoughby Cottou says, in a despatch to I^ord Belmore, dated 
Jan. 3, “The whole of the men shot yesterday stated that they had Iwen 
told by white people for a long time past that they were to be free at Christ¬ 
mas, aud that the freedom order had actually come out from England, but 
had been withheld.”—(^fiiee Pari. Paper for 16th March, 1832, No. 285, 
quoted in A. S. Reporter.) 

t Hansard. 

i It is likely that the greater part of the non-resident proprietors were 
entirely ignorant of the proceeding on their estates, aud of the cruelties in¬ 
flicted on slaves. Thus Mr. Lewis, in his eutertaiuiug work, * Negro 
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moved for, and obtained, a committee of inquiry on West 
Indian affairs. “ This committee,” said Mr. Buxton, * “ is 
a pretext for delay, and nothing else; I look on it as a calamity 
to our cause.” He foresaw that its not having completct! 
its inquiries would be urged as a motive for deferring the 
settlement of the question ; ^ and he could not expect much 
impartiality from its decisions, knowing, as he did, that tliere 
was scarcely a stirring friend of emancipation in the Upper 
House. 

TO LORD SUFFIELD. 

“April 19, 1832. 

“ My dear Lord,—Will you have the goodness to ascertain for me, 
when you have an opportunity, what the powvrs of this hopeful Com¬ 
mittee are likely to be with regard to witnesses; whether it will au¬ 
thorize us to send for them from the West Indies, &c., by agreeing to 
pay their cx})cnses, and remunerate them for the loss of time and busi¬ 
ness? and whether the anti-slavery party, that is yourself, will have any 
authority or control in the committee ? 

1 protest, 1 think you Lords arc even w’orse than we Commons, 
bad as we ai;e. I could hardly listen to them in silence the night 
before last, or refrain from cheering the solitary voice that was lifted 
up for truth and righteousness. Well, much as we must lament 
that there ^are not many to echo it, how deeply rejoiced and thank¬ 
ful am I, and that in the name of the best part of England and 
all the slaves, that there is that one! Personally, I cannot but 
congratulate you on what 1 consider so pre-eminently the post of 
honour. 

‘ Tor tliis w’as all thy rare, 

To stand approved of God, though worlds 
Judged thee perverse.’ ” 

He writes again, a few days later, to the same friend, who was 
dispirited by one of the many discouragements to which the 
struggle exposed him. 

“.Away with all mortification. I can truly say, that I 

W'ould rather incur obloquy, and shame, and disappointment in oiirgoo<i 

liife in the West Indies,’ in which he does not fail to abuse Mr. Will)er- 
force, yet mentions his indignation, when he landed in Jadfaica, at fitidiug 
that his agent, who had_ given him glowing descriptions of his own huma¬ 
nity to his slaves, was in fact a worthless scouudrcl, who had all the time 
been ill-treatiug them. 

* At the General Meeting of the Anti-slavery Society, May, 1832. 

t Thus, see Sir R. Peel's Speech, May 24,1832. p 
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caused than get glory in any other ; ami I know nothing of your mind 
if you are not of tlio same opinion.” 

Mr. liuxton was one of the numerous witnesses examined 
before the Lords* committee, and he gladly availed himself of 
the opportunity of communicating some of his abundant in¬ 
formation, and laid before it twenty-seven documents, prepared 
with extreme care. Altiiough the report of the committee 
was indecisive, the effect of its investigations was to difluse 
more knowledge and sounder principles. After its labours 
were closed. Lord Suffield no longer stood alone in the House 
of Lords. 

An animated public nu'cting was held on the 12th of May, at 
which the venerab/e Mr. Stephen presided. Mr. Buxton con¬ 
cluded tlie address which he made on the occasion, in these em¬ 
phatic words:—^ 

“ When I call to mind the fiuit that, contrary to the law of nature, in 
a country friendly to the increase of population, it has diminished with 
su(’li frightful rapidity, I would tell all who countenance such a system, 
that they will have to account at a solemn tribunal for t>he 50,000 mur¬ 
ders that have been comuiilted through its agency. When I think of 
this, and of the c^rl-vthip, and of the millions of stripes inflicted by that 
accursetl instrument, I ani at a loss for words to ex))rps'5 my feelings. 
When I trace the system through its baleful ramifications, when 1 con- 
tem))Iatu this hideous cluster of crimes, there is hut one language, the 
lungiingc of divine inspiration, that can convey what passes within me. 
‘ They are a pcojilc robbed and spoiled ; they are all of them snared in 
holes, urnl they are hid in prison-houses ; they are for a prey, and no 
man delivereth, for a spoil, and no man rcstorcth.' When we look at 
tlic career of affliction of our brother man, for, after all, he is our bro¬ 
ther, moulded in the same form, heir to the same irninurtality, and, 
although in chains and in sufleririg, on a level, in the eyes of God, with 
the proudest noble in tliut coininittcc which has been appointed to sit in 
judgmcnl u]ion him ; when 1 view him entering life by the desert track 
of bondage ; when I view him writhing under the lush of his tormentor; 
when 1 see him consigned to a premature aud unregarded grave, having 
difid of slavery; and when I think of the preparation which we, 
good Christum men and women, have enabled him to make for his 
hereafter,—there can U? but one feeling in my heart, one expres¬ 
sion on my lips: ‘ Great God ! how long, how long, is this iniquity to 
continue V ’ ” 

Thejiosltion in which the Government, the West Indians, 
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and the Abolitionists, stood to each other in 1832, was n^rly 
tliat of eqiiilil)riuTn. The Abolitionists had receiveci a con- 
sideniblo accession of Parliamentary force in the late general 
election, many of the candidates having' pledged themselves to 
take the anti-slavery side. With his hands thus strengthened, 
Mr. Buxton determineil to press forward again the resolutions 
moved in the preceding year, aiming at an abolition of slavery, 
at once speedy and safe. But to this idea of speedy emancipa¬ 
tion the ministers were by no means prepared to yield, though 
they fully admitte<i the principle that slavery should be finally 
abolished. 

In the first place, they felt tlie responsibility whicli makes 
men in power so often shrink from a hardy policy. In the 
second, they were compelled to consult for their own preserva¬ 
tion, by conciliating the .West Indian party. The immense 
Parliamentary strength of that body must be Borne in mind, if 
we would understand the varied and often baffled course of the 
anti-slavery movement during this and the ensuing year. The 
fact, was that jmany of the great landowners at home held colo¬ 
nial property also, and inherited with it a natural hatred of that 
“ reckle.ss enthusiasm ” which was bent on taking away their slaves. 
It was, tlierafore, the policy of the Government to avoid bring¬ 
ing the anti-slavery question to a crisis; to keep it at arm’s 
length ; and, by preventing it from coming to the test of a divi¬ 
sion, to e.scape committing themselves to cither one or the other 
of the opposing parties. 

Against such a ftolicy it behoved the negro’s advocate to stand 
firm. But this was rendered the more difflcult to Mr. Buxton, 
by his hearty attachment to Wiiig principles, and by his per¬ 
sonal regard f<ir many members of the Cabinet. Besides, he 
looked upon the maintenance of the Whig ministry as of almost 
^paramount importance to hi.s own cause. By these contending 
considerations the perplexities of his course were greatly in¬ 
creased ; but he daily became more impressed with the necessity 
of vigorous and speedy measures. Deeply versed in ^he state of 
the West Indies,. it was to him a thing plain and undoubted, 
that no policy could be so pernicious as that of hesitation and 
delay. He thought that the dangers of rapid emancipation were 
not nearly so great as they were held to be. He believfd that 
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a good police and kind treatment would suffice to prevent those 
“ frightful calamities ” (the result of such an act), which Sir 
Robert Peel “shuddered to contemplate.”* He boldly stated 
his belief that the negroes would go to work for wages, as soon 
as they were released from the terrtirs of the whip ; and that 
at any rate the Legislature would find it the most hopeless task 
ill the world to do what Lord Althorp called “employing itself 
most usefully, in bringing the slaves to such a state of moral 
feeling as would be suitable to the proposed alteration in their 
condition.” t 

The statistics which he had brought forward in the previous 
year appeared to him to demousti’ate the utter folly, as well as 
the utter cruelty dt' slavery. A system that was killing off the 
labourers of the colonial islands at such a fearful rate, could 
be of no real good to any one. The best thing to be done, as he 
thought, would be to get rid of it at once, whatever the cost 
might be. 

If experience can prove anything, it seemed to him to prove 
the necessity of a thorough change of policy w'ith regard to 
slavery. For nine years tlie Government Jiad been trying the 
gentle means indicated by the resolutions of 1823 ; yet the state 
of the slaves was not a whit better than it had bej[in nine years 
before. The mortality wa^ advancing with the same rapid 
strides. Nay, in Demerara, Essequibo, Jamaica, St. Christo¬ 
pher’s, and St. Vincent, the official returns show that the loss 
of life was greatest in the last three of the twelve years during 
which those returns of population were made.if The punish¬ 
ments officially reported had never reached a more appalling 
mimber. The cases of individual cruelty brought to light in 
many quarters, but especially in the reports of the protec> 
tors of slaves, were as startling and as rife as ever. And as 
fur religious instruction, the rancour of the planters against it, 
justified b^their own doctrine^ tliat it “is incompatible with the 
existence of slavery,” § had grown stronger and more violent 
year by year. Besides this tried and tested hopelessness of pro¬ 
ducing any real effect by mitigatory measure'!, there was another 

* Hansard, vol. xili. p. 65. f Ibid,, vol/xiii. p. 69. 

J Ibid., vol. xiii. p. .39. 

§ Public Meeting at Trinidad. (See Hansard, vol. xi. p- 839.) 

U 
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still weightier reason for not delaying the day of freedom. • In 
this case, most surely, would indecision be decisive. A moral 
effect had been produced by the prolonged discussions of the 
question. The planter liad been exasperated to the Idghest 
pitch of indignation; the slave had learnt reflection, but not 
self-contnil. A breach, deadly and irniniuent, lay between them; 
and already had some mutterings been heard of the storm, which 
would surely burst with terrific fury, if steps were not quickly 
taken to turn its wrath aside.* 

Yet the Government, though enforcing their recommendations 
with increa*<ing urgency, still wished to rlefer emancipation till 

a progressive improvement should have been made in the cha¬ 
racter of the slave population, by the temperate enforcement of 
ameliorating measures.” f 

Here, then, Mr. Buxton came to issue with^them. Indeed, 
the debate on wdiich w'e are about to enter (and it was one of 
eminent consequence) hinged on that point. 

The Government first strove to prevent him from bringing his 
motion foiward. Failing in this tlicy endeavoured, and w'itli 
success, to add to the resolution which he proposed the words 
“ conformably to the resolutions of 1823.” To this he offered a 
strenuous resistance ; and per>istcd in dividing the House, so as 
to compel it to declare in the face of the nation wliat it really 
meant to do on this great question. 

The following letter,^ written by his eldest daughter to the 
inmates of Northrepps Cottage, gives the details of all that 
occurred:— 

** The debate § has at length actually taken place, and great cause 
have we to be satisfied wdth the result, now that we are safe on the other 
side of it. It is difficult exactly to recall the feelings and opinions of 
the preceding days; it w’as however the usual course,—every possible 

* This idea, of a general revolt of the negroes, was a source of constant 
distress to Mr. Buxton. *' The gun is cocked and on the shoiiltier,” said he, 
with great emphasis, in speaking of the subject to one of his fViends. 

t &!e the Resolutions of 1823, ante. 

^ 'I'his is the first of a series of letters, addressed to the same individuals, 
to which we shati have frequent occasion to refer. 

$ May 24. 
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assaalt from frii-nd and foe to make my father put off his motion, and, 
when that was found hopeless, to induce him to soften it down, or not 
to divide the House. Dr. Liishington was of opinion that it would 
endanger the cause to persevere, and difference of opinion with him is 
worse than anything to my father. The Government were also most 
pressing, and the terms they offered extremely tempting. On Tuesday 
morning my father and Dr. Lushington were a long time with Lord 
Althorp and Lord liowick, both of mi horn used every argument and 
almost every entreaty. 1 believe he did not reply much at the time, 
but was cruelly beset and acutely alive to tlie |»ain of refusing them, and, 
as they said, of embarrassing all their tneasuros, and giving their 
enemies a handle at tiiis tottering moment. They said, besides, that 
the public uerc so occupied with Reform, that it was only wasting the 
strength of the cause ; nobody would listen, and the effect would be 
wholly lost, whereas if lie would wait a little they would all go with 
him ; their hearts were in fact with him, and all would be smooth, if he 
would have a little reason and patience. On his return he related all 
this to us, and proposed W'rifing a letter to Lord Althorp previous to 
the final interview, wliicli was to take place the next day. So a letter 
was written, vihich 1 will copy. 

“ ‘ TO LORD ALl'lIORP. 

« ‘ May 22, 1832. 

“ * My Lord,—I am fearful lest I should have failed jn conveying to 
you, at least in their force, the impressions under which I am acting. 
The fact is, from the study 1 have given to the subject, I am so deeply 
sensible of the practical as well as the inherent horrors of the system, 
and of the persecution and cruelties wdiich are daily going on, that it is 
impossible for me to let this opportunity jiass over without at least bearing 
my testimony against them. Allow me moreover to remind you, that, 
however insignificant in myself, 1 am the representative, on this qucs> 
tion, of no mean body in this country, who would be, to an extent of 
which 1 believe you have no idea, disappointed and chagrined at the 
suspension of the question. But further (and this is a consideration far 
more really influential on my conduct), I cannot but feel myself the 
representative of a body who cannot speak for themselves, and for whom 
I must act, without other guide than my own conscience. There is 
nothing, whatever may be the result of my motion, which I should look 
back upon avith so much regret, and 1 may add, shame, as the having, 
in any measure or degree, slighted their interest for my own conveni¬ 
ence, or that of my friends in England, more particularly as those friends 
are ]K)wcrful and imjKirtuiit, while those for whom I am acting, however 
feebly, arc helpless and oppressed. In short, I believe it to be most 
* X 2 
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for their advantage that I shouhl bring on my motion, and theref*»rc I 
am necessitated to say candidly, that I cannot either postpone it or sub¬ 
stitute for it anything short of abolition. To say I do most reluctantly 
anything that can possibly inconvenience the present Ministry is needless 
and useless. 

“ ‘ I am, my dear Lord, with great esteem and respect, 

, “ * Yours must faithfully, 

** ‘ T. F. Buxton.’ 

“ It was early on the Wednesday morning that this letter was sent, 
and in the afternoon he went again to Lord Althorp, who immediately 
cave him to understand that he saw it was of no use attempting to turn 
him, and that he gave him every credit for his motive. Accordingly 
they resolved on their several courses, the motion, and the amendment. 
Thursday morning. May 24th, came. My father and I went out on 
horseback directly after breakfast, and a nieniorablo ride W'C had. lie 
began by saying that he had stood so far, hut that dh'ide he could not. 
lie said I could not conceive the pain of it, that almost numberless tics 
and interests were concerned, that his friends would be driven to vote 
against him, and thus their seats would be endangered. But then his 
mind turned to the suiferings of the missionaries and of the slaves, and 
he said alter all he must weigh the real amount of suffering, and not 
think only of that which came under his sight; and that if he were in 
the West Indies, he should feel that the advocate in England ought to 
go straight on, and despise those considerations. In short, by degrees 
his mind was made up. When we got near the House every minute we 
met somebody or other, who just hastily rode up to us. ‘ Come on to¬ 
night?’ ‘Yes.’—‘Positively?’ ‘Positively;’ and with a blank 
countenance the inquirer turned his horse’s head and rode away. 1 do 
not know how many times this occurred. In St. James’s Park w'C met 
Mr. Sjiring Rice, whom he told, to my great satisfaction, that he posi¬ 
tively woedd divide. Next Sir Augustus Dulrymple came up to us, and, 
after the usual queries, said, ‘ Well, I tell you frankly I mean to make 
an attack upon you to-night.’ ‘ On what point ?’ ‘ You said, some time 
ago, that the planters were opjmscd to religious instruction.’ * I did, 
and will maintain it.’ We came home, and dined at three. It is diffi¬ 
cult to recall, and perhaps impossible to convey to you, the interest and 
excitement of the moment. Catherine lloare, R., and 1 and the little 
boys went down with him. We were in the ventilator by Ihur o’clock ; 
our places were therefore good. For a long time we missed my father, 
and found afterwards he had been sent for by Lord Althorp for a further 
discussion, in which, however, he did not yield. Many anti-slavery 
petitions were presented; the great West Indian petition b^ Lord 
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Chafldos. At length, about six, ‘ Mr. Fowcll Duxton' was called: he 
presented two petitions, one from the Archbishop of Tuam and his 
clergy, and the other from the Delegates of the Dissenters in and near 
London. The order of the day was then called, and he moved his reso¬ 
lution, which was for a Committee * to consider and report upon the 
best means of abolishing the state of slavery throughout the British 
dominions, with a due regard to the safety of all parties concerned.’ 
lie spoke very well indeed, and they listened to him far better than last 
year ; in short, the subject obviously carried much greater weight with 
it, and the etfect of the speech last year on population was manifest, as 
indeed it has been ever since. He touched on that subject again, and 
alluded to his statement,* which he was happy to see in the hands of 
honourable members (he had sent it round to each a day or two before 
signed by himself, and there were many of them looking at it while he 
was speaking). 1 was very much pleased to see it in their hands. I 
w'ill not, how'ever, attempt to go over the del>ate, or to relate the 
speeches. Mr. Macaulay’s was strikingly eloquent. Lord llowick’s 
capital, and giving such a testimony to the speech of last year as de¬ 
lighted me. He said, it had indeed startled him, and that he had exa¬ 
mined into all the facts, which he found undeniable : he evidently spoke 
under the effect of the impression it had made upon him. Lord Althorp 
proposed the amendment of adding ‘conformably to tlic resolutions of 
18*23.’ Then came the trial: they (privately) besought my father to 
give way, and not to press them to a division. ‘ They hated,’ thej' said, 
‘ dividing against him when their hearts were all for him*; it was merely 
a nominal difference, why should he split hairs? he was sure to be 
beaten, where w'as the use of bringing them all into difficulty, and 
making them vote against him ?’ lie told us that he thought he had a 
hundred applications of this kind in the course of the evening ; in short, 
nearly every friend ho had in the House came to him, and by all consi¬ 
derations of reason and friendship besought him to give way. Mr. 
Evans was almost the only person who took the other side. I watched 
my father with indescribable anxiety, seeing the members one after the 
other come and sit down by him, and judging but too W'cll from their 
gestures what their errand was. One of them went to him four times, 
and at last sent up a note to him with these words, ‘ immovable as ever?’ 
To my uncle lloare, who was under the gallery, they went repeatedly, 
but with no success, for he would only send him a message to persevere. 
My uncle ^escribed to me one gentleman, not a member, who was near 
him under the gallery, as having been in a high agitation all the evening, 

* April 15, 1831. See ‘Hansard’ of that date; also * A ni\ Slavery 
Repor^r,’ vol. v. No. 100. 
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oxclaiminpr, ‘ Oh, he won’t stand ! Oh, he’ll yield 1 I’d give a hundred 
pounds, I ‘d give a thousand pounds, to have him divide! Noble! 
noble! What a noble fellow he is! ’ according to the various changes 

«i the aspect of things. Among others, Mr. II-came across to try 

Ais eloquence: ‘ Now don’t be so obstinate; just put in this one word,, 
“ interest;” it makes no real difference, and then all will be easy. 
You will only alienate the Government. Now,’ said he, * I ’ll just telr 
Lord Althorp you have consented.' My father replied, ‘ I don’t think 
I exaggerate when I say, I would rather your head wore off, and mint* 
too; I am sure I had rather yours were! ’ What a trial it was I Ho 
said afterwards, that he could coinparu it to nothing but a continual 
tooth-drawing the whole evening. At length he rose to reply, and very 
touchingly alluded to the effort he had to make, but said he was bound 
in conscience to do it, and that he wovld divide the House. Accord¬ 
ingly the question was ])ut. The Speaker said, ‘ I think the noes have* 
it.' Never shall I forget the tone in w'hich his solitary voice replied, 

‘ No, sir.’ * The noes must go forth,’ said the Spejikcr, and all the 
House appeared to troop out. Those within were counted, and amounted 
to ninety. This was a minority far beyond our expectations, and from 
fifty upwards my heart beat higher at every number. I went round to 
the other side of the ventilator to see them coming in. How my heart 
fell as they readied 88, 89, 90, 91, and the string still not at an end; 
and it went on to 136! So Lord Althorp’s amendment was carried. 
At two o’clock in the morning it wax over, and for the first time my 
father came up to us in the ventilator. I soon saw that it was almost too 
sore a subject to touch upon ; he was so wounded at having vexed all his 

friends. Mr.-would not speak to him after it was over, so angry 

was he ; and for days after when my father came home he used to men¬ 
tion, with real pain, somebody or other who would not return his bow'. 
On Friday Dr. Lushington came here and cheered him, saying, * Well, 
that minority was a great victory;’ and this does seem to be the case; 
but we hardly know how to forgive some of those who ought to have 
swelled its numbers. My father, however, cannot bear to bear them 

blamed. M-w’as wishing that some of those who professed so much 

and voted against him might be turned out. * Oh ] ’ he said, < I would 
not hurt a hair of their heads.’ lie feels it a great cause for thankfulness 
and encouragement to have a committee sitting to consider the best 
means of getting rid of slavery. The formation of this committee was 
the next business, and very difficult indeed it was. Mydather went 
many times to Lord Althorp about it. Once Lord Althorp said, ‘ The 
fact is, Huxton, the West Indians object, not only to your friends, but 
to everybody who has any constituents; they won’t have anybody out 
of schedule A* Lord Howick’s name being mentioned, Lord Althorp 
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said,** Why he’s one of yourselves,* but added, ‘we, the government, 
the middle [>arh'^, must be represented in the committee.* My father 
said, ‘ Now, laying aside the caution of power, and all the pledges you 
have given, do you mean to say you don’t agree with me in your heart 
He did not deny it.” 

In this debate, as Mr. Buxton afterwards said, “ the cause 
made a seven-league stride.” One sentence of his speech ma}’’ 
be given:— 

“ llow is the Government prepared to act in case of a general insur¬ 
rection of the negroes ? War is to be lamented anywhere, and under 
any circumstances: but a war against a people struggling for their 
freedom and their right would be the falsest position in which it is 
possible for England to be ])laccd. And does the noble lord think that 
the people out of doors will be content to see their resources exhausted, 
for the purpose of crushing the inalienable rights of mankind ? 

“ I will refer*the House to the sentiments of Mr. Jefferson, the 
President of the United States. Mr. Jefferson was himself a slave¬ 
owner, and full of the prejudices of slave-owners; yet he left this 
memorable testimony : ‘ I do, indeed, tremble for my country, when I 
remember that God is just, and that his justice may not sleep for ever. 
A revolution is among ])Ossible events; the Almighty has no attribute 
which would side with us in such a struggle.’ 

“ This is the {mint that weighs most heavily with me :*The Almighty 
has no attribute that will side with us in such a struggle. A war wdili 
an overw'helmiiig |)hysical force,—a vrar with a climate fatal to the 
European constitution,—a war, in which the heart of the {leoplc of 
England would lean toward the enemy; it is liazarding all these terrible 
evils; but all arc light and trivial, com{>arGd with the conviction I feel, 
that in such a warfare it is not {lossiblc to ask, nor can we expect, the 
countenance of Heaven. I assure the House 1 have been discharging a 
most [lainful duty, and my endeavour has been to {lerform it w'ithout 
oflencc to any one.” 

Mr. Buxton writes a few days afterwards to his daughter:— 

“ London, May 31 1832. 

” One line, if it be only to say that we are well and ha{)py. 1 ear¬ 
nestly hope that you are the same. Pray enjoy yourself all you can : 
you are entitled to a holiday. 

“ I had a successful though laborious day yesterday. City Com¬ 
mittees till 10 o'clock; Secondary Punishments from 1 til? 4: a ride ; 
Criminal Law* from 5 till 11; the motion carried. 
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“ To-morrow', the West-Indies Committee meets for the first time. 
Love to all your party, and above all to yourself, my daughter, sister, 
friend, companion, counsellor." 

Pursuant to tlie amended resolution, a committee was named, 
of which Sir James Graham was chairman. It prosecuted its 
investigations from the 1st of June to the 11th of August. Yet 
this period was far too short for it to receive half the evidence 
which each side was eager to bring before it, and it broke up 
without coming to a definite conclusion; stating only that the 
condition of the affairs disclosed by its inquiries demanded the 
earliest and most serious attention of the Legislature. 

Much of the evidence related to the insurrection of the 
negroes in Jamaica, which had been followed by proceedings on 
the part of the colonists, equally deserving the name of insur¬ 
rection, had they not been perpetrated by the militia, the 
magistrates, and the gentry of the island. These persons had 
come to a resolution to maintain slavery, by putting down the 
religious instruction of the negroes. They accordingly de¬ 
stroyed seventeen chapels,* and indicted upon the pastors and 
their flocks every species of cruelty and insult. “ I stake my 
character," said Mr. Buxton, on the accuracy of the fact, that 
negroes have been scourged to the very borders of the grave, 
uncharged with any crime, save that of worshipping their God." 
He adds, in reference to the unfortunate missionaries,— 

“ There have not been, in our day, such persecutions as these brave 
and good men have been constrained to endure. Hereafter we must 
»make selections among our missionaries. Is there a man whose timid 
or tender spirit is unequal to the storm of persecution ? Send him to 
the savage,—expose him to the cannibal,—^save his life by directing his 
steps to the rude haunts of the barbarian. But if there is a man of a 
stiffer, sterner nature, a man willing to encounter obloquy, torture, and 
death, let him be reserved for the tender mercies of our Christian 
brethren and fellow-countrymen, the planters of Jamaica."f 

The more obnoxious missionaries, partictilarly Messrs. Knibb 
and Burclicll, were driven from the island, and arrived in Eng¬ 
land at the very juncture when their evidence before the Com- 

♦ See * Report of the Committee/ p. 270. 

f * Anti-Siavepy Reporter,’ vol. v. p. 149. 
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mittfies was of tlie utmost value, and went forth to the country 
under Parliamentary sanction. They fhen travelled through 
England and Scotland, holding meetings in all the principal 
towns, and their eloquent appeals produced a great effect upon 
the public mind. Nothing, in fact, contributed more powerfully 
to arouse the “religious world” to a sense of their duty with 
regard to the question of slavery. Mr. Buxton frequently ad¬ 
verted to the overruling hand of I’rovidence, which had thus 
turned the intolerance of the system to its own destruction. 

Tiie investigations of the Committees of both Houses were 
published together, and the general impression was, that they 
had established two points: First, that slavery was an evil for 
which tliere was no remedy but extirpation ; secondly, that its 
extirpation would be safe. 

The nation willingly acceded to these conclusions, and im¬ 
patiently desirefi to act upon them. How they affected the 
minds of those in office we shall presently learn. 

Such was the state of the slavery question when the session 
closed ; and Mr. Buxton returned with his family to Northrepps. 
During a short visit to London, in September, he thus writes to 
his daughter;— 

“ Spitolfields, Sept. 27, 1832. 

‘‘ Yesterday I got through all my business well; we had really an 
excellent Bible Meeting, and we have resolved to reform our auxiliary, 
upon the celebrated plan adopted by the ladies at Cromer. 1 saw T. B. 
Macaulay yesterday : he told me one thing, which has much occupied 
my mind ever since, and which furnished the subject-matter of my 
meditations as 1 rode by the light of tljp stars to Upton last night. He * 
said, * You know how entirely everybody disapproved of your course 
in* your motion, and thought you very wrong, very hard-hearted, and 
very headstrong; but two or three days after the debate, Lord Althorp 
said to me, “ That division of BuxlonCs has settled the slavery question. 

If ho can get ninety to vote with him when he is wrong, and when 
most of those really interested in the subject vote against him, he can 
command a majority when he is right. The question is settled: the 
Govcrnmei^ see it, and they will take it up.” ’ So rej)orted Macaulay ; 
and he added, ' Sir James Graham told me yesterday, that the Govern¬ 
ment meet in a week; they will then divide themselves into committees 
on the three or four leading questions, for the purf)Ose of settling them. 
Slavery is one.’ Now it is not so much the fact that Govet^iuent are 
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going to take into their own hands the question, for the pur{} 0 sc of 
settling it, which occiqiied my mind, as the consideration of the mode 
by which w’c were led to that division, to which such important conse¬ 
quences attach. It certainly was not the wisdom of my coadjutors; for, 
with the exception of my own family, Hoare, Evans, Johnston, and one 
or two others, they were all directly at variance w'ith me. Brougham, 
when he heard of my obstinacy, said, ‘ Is the man mad ? docs he intend 
to act williout means? He mttsi give way.' It really was not the 
wisdom of my counsellors, and as certainly it was not either my owm 
wisdom or resolution. 1 felt, it is true, clear that I was right; but I 
did not find it easy to explain the reason why I was so clear. 

Then as to the resolution, I found it very difficult to stand firm. 
I felt far more distressed than 1 ought to have done at acting in hos¬ 
tility to my friends. I was unusually weak on that point. What then 
led to the division ? If ever there was a subject which occupied our 
prayers, it was this. Do you retnernber how we desired that God 
would give me His Spirit in that emergency, that He would rise up as 
the champion of the oppressed ? How we quoted the promise, ‘ Ho 
that lacketh wisdom, let him ask it of the Lord, and it shall be given 
him ’ ? And how I kept open that passage in the Old Testament, in 
which it is said (2 Chron. chap. xx. 12), * We have no might against 
this great company that cometh against us: neither know we what to 
do, but our eyes are upon thee:’ the Spirit of the Lord re])lying, ‘ Be 
not afraid nor dismayed by reason of this great multitude, for the battle 
is not yours, but God’s ’ ? If you want to sec the passage, open my 
Bible; it will turn of itself to the place. I sincerely believe that 
prayer was the cause of that division ; and I am confirmed in this, by 
knowing that we by no means calculated on the effect which that divi¬ 
sion seems likely to produce. The course we took appeared to be 
right, and we followed it blindly. 

** I must now leave off. 1 aiiv going to Sir James Graham, and the 
Colonial Office, to-morrow, to see w'hat I can pick up.” 

It was not only from his antagonists that Mr. Buxton en¬ 
countered opposition; the storm at times was almost as fierce 
from those who were as ardent as himself in the cause of emanci¬ 
pation. On the eve of the election of 1832, he suggested, in a 
letter to l^r George Chetwynd, that the pledge to be asked 
from candidates at elections should be, that they would aim at 

the extinction of slavery, at the earliest period compatible with 
(he safettf of all eltusesJ* This last condition was unacceptable 
to one section of the Anti-slavery party, whose zeal could no 
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longer brook any degree of moderation. The following burst of 
“ indignant astonishment ** was from the pen of one of these 
impetuous advocates:— 

1 have long condemned the advocates of emancipation, because they 
have not sought the deliverance of the slave till it suited the con¬ 
venience of his oppressor to let him go free. ♦ * • To be candid, Sir, I 
would rather see you throw up your brief, and take a retaining fee from 
the planters, than that you should, in a reformed Parliament, bring 
forward a motion in accordance w'ith the sentiments expressed in your 
letter to Sir G. Chetwynd. And if you appear as the advocate of such 
a profane measure, wo will look to some more enlightened advocate to 
forward that cause which must be curried.” 

ft 

Mr. Buxton’s reljily was as follows;— 

“ Noiihrepps, Oct. 15, 1832. 

“Dear Sir,— i am so thoroughly inured to expressions of the 
strongest condemnatiqn from all sides, as to my course with regard to 
slavery, that I should scarcely be prevailed on to notice those I have 
received from you, were it not that I //Ae the spirit which dictates 
them, and should be glad if it were more general. Without therefore 
noticing the violence of your expressions, or questioning their jiropriety 
towards one who, however unworthy and unsuccessful, has certainly 
been for many years almost wholly devoted to this •cause, let me 
attempt to justify the letter to which you refer. I said to Sir George 
Chetwynd, us 1 have said on every other occiision, and as the w'ords of 
my motion expressed, that my aim was * emanci])ation at the earliest 
period compatible with the personal safety of all classes.’ Where did 
you find a word of ^ convenience"? How little do you know the heavy 
battles 1 have had to fight on this very point I If the emancipa¬ 
tion of the slaves were in my power I could not dare to accomplish it 
without previous police regulations, which is all the delay 1 mean. 
These ought to be undertaken instantly; for I know our power of eman- 
ci]>ating in one way or another is fa^t drawing to a close: I mean, that 
the negroes will take the work into their own bands. But whoever else 
is willing to undertake the weight of so enormous a responsibility, / am 
notf without considering the personal safety of all classes. If you, my 
dear Sir, can send some * more enlightened advocate,* you may believe 
me, that w#are far too much oppressed and borne down-with the weight 
of our task in parliament not to hail his assistance, however given. But 
in the mean time I must take the lilierty of saying that I did not under¬ 
take this serious work at man’s bidding; nor shall I, I trust, lay it 
down iff the bidding either of enemies or friends. 
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“ With every good wish, and begging you to continue your exertions, 
and to blame me as much as you please if it will stir up one of our friends, 
1 am, dear Sir, yours, very truly, 

“ T. Fowelij Buxton. 

“ P.S.—Perhaps you will let my friend Sturgc see this letter, and 
pray believe that 1 w'ritc in perfect good humour.** 

The day of freedom for the slaves was now evidently dawning, 
and the autumn was spent in the welcome though anxious task 
of preparing for that long-sought consummation. In November 
he went up to London to discuss his plans with Dr. Lushington : 
from thence he writes:— 

I 

TO MISS BUXTON. 

“Nov. 8, 1832. 

'J'hanks for your letters, which always cheer me* We had a capi¬ 
tal meeting at Lushington’s last night, arranging our plan of Emanci- 
jiution; wo made good progress. This morning 1 saw the Government 
on it, and they are w’cll satisfied; our views are so much in unison with 
their own.” 

TO ZACHAKY MACAULAY, ESQ. 

“Dec. 1832. 

“ 1 am waitr.ig for Lu8hington*8 plan. My conclusion is, that we 
must stick firm and fast to our claims of justice. Immediate and total 
emaneijiation is our right, and if we yield an iota of it, it must be not 
for the sake of the planter, nor for the sake of Government, but for the 
benefit of the negro; and we must give up no more than it is the interest 
of the negro to surrender. In short, we must fight the battle with a 
single eye to the benefit of our clients the slaves.** 

TO MISS BUXTON. 

“ Weymouth, Dec. 14, 1832. 

** Here is my first frank in this parliament; I trust that before I give 
my last the negroes will be elevated to the rank of freemen and Chris¬ 
tians, and all i^ [)eace. I find by Cropper's letter that 1 am standing 
for the north division of the county of Lancaster; but I hope my letter 
will be in time to stop all proceedings. The election closed yesterday in 
a way which was very gratifying, and even touching to me. The town, 
t. e. the voters on both sides, took the alarm lest I should be thrown out, 
and I found they had, in very many ‘nstances, reserved their votes for 
the purpose of giving me plumfiers if needful. They have sjiown a 
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dcgrA} of feeling, interest, and anxiety for me which I hardly expected, 
and 1 now see that I had a strength in reserve which rendered my defeat 
impossible. 1 arn now going to be chaired. 1 wish the boys were here 
to ‘ pursue the triumph and partake the shout.' 

1 saw the sun rise in gold out of the sea, with Portland in the forc> 
ground, this morning. I never saw anything so grand or so sublime. 1 
am quite well and very cheery.*’ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

1833. 

Opening of the Session — Government undertakes the Slavery Question — 
Increase of Public Feeling — Anxiety as to the Intentions of Government 
— Negotiations — Day fixed for the Motion — Disappointment — Agita¬ 
tion resolved on — Whitely's Pamphlet — Compensation — Anti-Slavery 
Meeting — The Nation aroused — Delegates summoned — Meeting of 
Delegates. 

Mb. Buxton began this year—the most important of his life— 
by piiblisliiiig a brief address to the members of the Established 
Church, in which he invited them, together with the principal 
Dissenting bodies, to unite in setting apart the 16th of .January 
as a day of prayer on the subject of .slavery. In his own prayers 
it was never forgotten. Just before the session commenceii lie 
thus refers to it in one of his papers. 

^ “ Nortlirepps, Sunday, Fob. .3, IB.'J.j. 

I go to London to-morrow. Parliament meets on Tuesday, and I 
have reason to hope that the King’s sju'celi nill declare that Govern¬ 
ment has resolved to effect the total and immediate cmancijiation of the 
slaves. 

“ This then is a season, if ever there was one, for fervent prayer to 
thee, Almighty God, that the light of thy countenance may rest on that 
good cause, and on me, one of its advocates; on my dear wife and 
children, who will be with me in London; on those who will remain 
here; on those to whom they will be entrusted; on my friends and 
relations; in short, on all things and all persons who arc dear to me. 

‘‘ But first let me commemorate thy mercies during the six months wc 
have been here. There, too, my cause, or rather let me say thy cause, 
the liberation of the oppressed slave, has prospered. I have had suffi¬ 
cient health of body and vigour of mind in working at that cause to con¬ 
vince myself that 1 have not been altogether a faithless sAsd indolent 
steward. 

Now that I am about to quit this peaceful haven, and embark on a 
tumultuous sea, what provision and safeguard of prayer do I desire to 
carry with me ? 
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**ijlrant that 1 and all of us may be strengthened with might by thy 
Spirit in the inner man, and that Christ may dwell in our hearts by 
faith. That is my prayer fs to the spirit which may reign within. And 
my general prayer as to our external actions is the collect of the day, 
fourth Sunday after Epiphany. • ♦ * j peculiar earnest¬ 

ness that the incomparable treasure of thy blessing may be with our 
sisters at the cottage. Health to them, if 1 may ask it; but, at all 
events, the canopy of thy wings round about them, especially in the 
watch(?s of the night; strength, support, hope, and comfort in the hours 
of illness, I pass through a chosen list of friends and relations, and 
pray thee to give to each the peculiar gift which shall tend most to their 
earthly joy and the welfare of their souls; and do thou discharge tlic 
debts of love and gratitude 1 owe them. 

“ For the slavery cause my prayer is, that thou wouldst not leave it to 
the weakness and foHy of man, but that thou wouldst rise up as its advo¬ 
cate, and wouldst dispose all hearts and mould all events by Thine 
Almighty power, to the accomplishment of that w'hich is good and right. 
Oh give these thy unhappy creatures their liberty—and that liberty in 
]icacc, and protect their masters from ruin and desolation. In my labours 
give me always the spirit of prayer and the spirit of confidence in thee; 
* The battle is not mine, but God’sand the spirit of discretion and re¬ 
solution ; ‘ Thine car shall hear a word behind thee, saying, This is the 
way, walk ye in it, when ye turn to the right band or to the left.’ ” 

It was generally understood that lilarl Grey's goveniment w'as 
about to undertake the settlement of the question, and Mr. Bux¬ 
ton went down to the House of Lords on the 5th of February, 
in full expectation of hearing from the King’s speech that one of 
the great measures of the session was to be the emancipation of 
tlie slaves. Great was his disappointment w'hen the speech closed 
without any allusion whatever to the subject. He hastened back 
to the House of Coiiiinoiis, and immediately on the Speaker’s 
return gave notice of a motion on the 19lli of March for the 
abolition of slavery. A few minutes afterwards one of his 
friends hurried up to him, and said, “ I have just been wdth 
Brougham and Goderich, and they conjure you to do nothing 
liaslily; you will wreck the cause if you do.” “ What I not 
give notice of a motion ? ’* said he. “ O, no ! by no means,” 
was the reply ; “ you will knock the whole thing over.” “ But 
ifs done ! ” said Mr. Buxton. This prompt proceeding had an 
immediate effect on the Ministers. He' wTites two days later to 
Mr. Joseph John Gurney:— 
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** London, Feb. 7, 1833. 

“ You may suppose that I was affronted #nd vexed at the silence of 
the Kind’s sficech. I instantly {rave notice of a motion, and last night, 
as you will see by the papers, 1 asked the Government what their inten¬ 
tions were. They replied, that they would undertake the question, and 
introduce ‘rt safe and satisfactorj/ measure,* 1 feel excessively relieved 
and delighted, and not a little thankful for this great mercy.*' * 

He says, in a hurried note to Miss Gurney, dated from the 
House of Commons:— 

“ The Government have to-night taken the slave question into their 
own hands, promising to settle it ‘ in a safe and satisfactory manner.* 
This delights me, anil now 1 scorn those critics who maintain that the 
children of 11am ought to be flogged by all good Christians.** 

A government must have been shortsighted indeed which 
could have hoped to keep clear of this great question. Public 
feeling had been of late gathering with prodigious rapidity, and 
a crisis was evidently near. The outcry against slavery seemed 
to be rising at once from every corner of the land. Men of all 
rank.i,' of all denominations, were joining in the attack. And the 
House itself, where but a few yours before scarcely half a dozen 
hearty advocates for emancipation could have been numbered, 
was now filled with zealous friends of the cause. This rapid 
growth of popular opinion may be in some measure attributed to 
the exertions of a sub-committee of the Anti-slavery Society, 
called the agency committee, established by some of the more 
ardent friends of emancipation, who, weary of parliamentary 
delays, were anxious to appeal to the people, and had taken great 
pains by lectures and other methods to disseminate information 
through the country. The settlement of the Keform question 
also in the previous year iiad been eminently favourable to the 
■anti-.slavery movement; not merely because the natiun*s will now 
held grater sway in Parliament, but also because the late strug¬ 
gles had roused without wearing out the nation*s feelings, and 
never are those feelings so readily called forth as when just lulled 
after a storm. * 

The country being thus at leisure for the strife, wjth kindled 

* ** The smiles on his coanteaatice are delightful to sce,*^ says one of the 
family letters. 
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enet^iea and the power to enforce her will, we cannot wonder at 
the sudden increase of velocity with which anti-slavery principles 
spread through the nation in 1832-3. But the principles tliem- 
selves were not the growth of a day. They had been sown when 
the spirit of Christianity awoke again in England towards the 
latter part of the last century. The anti-slavery movement 
sprang from religious principle, and thence came its strength. 

Some may think, that the people were misled in fancying 
slavery to have been cruel and unchristian ; others will think 
that the pictures dra%vn of its horrors were outdone by the reality; 
but in either case thus much is clear, that the people had no end 
of their own to gain; that they were, fora while at least, looking 
off from their own, interests to shield those of others. It was a 
movement of a cliaracter as yet scarcely known in the annals of 
mankind. Instances we have in liistory of a nation arousing 
itself and demanding deliverance from its own wrongs, and there 
are few spectacles more great and noble. But in the deed before 
us virtue was exliibited of a far rarer kind. Impelled by the 
pure motive of mercy and justice, unsullied by selfish views, the 
English nation rose up as one man to befriend a tar distant people, 
itself undergoing a heavy sacrifice, that oppression might cease 
out of the land. , 

It has been mentioned that the House itself partook of the 
same impetus as the people. This w'elcome change is thus re¬ 
ferred to iu one of the letters written to Northrepps Cottage■ 

“ My father tells us that the number of strangers who have come up 
and Rd<h'nssed him is extraordinary; and all on this subject. One 
gentleman, member for an agricultural county, told him that ho had 
been five months canvassing, and that all the way through, instead of 
Corn Laws, or anything else, slavery w-as the cry. At one out-of-the- 
way village they began by asking him whether he was trying to get into 
the Lords or Commons ? * But,’ they said, * whichever you do get into, 
you must vote .for the ixtor slaves.’ So it appears that there is quite a 
band in the House, and an army out of it. My lather is very often with 
the ministers, and seems, on the whole, well satisfied. lie said yester- 
<iay to Loril llowiek (the Under Secretary for the Colonies), ‘ Lord 
ilowick, you hear both sides ; now toll me fairly, have we exaggerated ? 
Arc our statements correct or incorrect?’ The answer was, ‘ I cannot 
say that they arc correct, for they are vastly understated. Vuu know 
not one-half of the evils of the system; you have not brought to light 
• 8 
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half its wickedness.' ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘ bring in your bill, my lord, I 
will act under you as soon as you please.* ” 

Hut while Mr. Buxton was quite willing to give up the con¬ 
duct of the case to the ministers, he did not cease to watch their 
proceedings with the utmost vigilance. Hopes and fears alter¬ 
nated as to the nature and extent of the measures that were to 
be expected from them, and as the time advanced he became 
more and more uneasy. 

He had consented to abstain from making his motion on the 
19th of March, on the condition that the ministers would them¬ 
selves bring in “ a safe and satisfactory measurebut some 
weeks had now elapsed, and still not one word had been said 
publicly as to their intention of fulfilling tlujir pledge. They 
had named no day for a motion; they had olficially announced 
no plan ; and rumours got abroad that there were divisions in 
the camp, that the Government collectively havl by no means 
decided on adopting the vigorous steps which some of its mem¬ 
bers proposed. 

From ten years* experience, Mr. Buxton had but too well 
learnt the immense weight of the West Indian party in the coun¬ 
cils of the nation. He knew also that the Government had the 
questions of Finance, India, and the Church to grapple with 
during this session, and were probably not so impressed as him¬ 
self with the extreme danger of delaying the emancipation of the 
slaves. He could not, therefore, but feel it a cause for alarm, 
that notwithstanding Lord Altiiorp's promise of a safe and satis¬ 
factory measure, so long a period should have elapsed without 
the appearance of any measure at all. “ He is much depressetl, 
because the ministers do not name a dayiie does pot know 
whether or not to execute his threat of bringing his motion for¬ 
ward next 'J’liesday; for this he is almost unprepared : and 
besides, they promi.se so well that it seems doubtful whether it 
would be right or politic to go to war with them. He sleeps 
badly and is very anxious.”* 

Since the ministers were thus overwhelmed with business, and 
fettered by their relations with the West Indian proprietors, it 
piay naturally be asked, w'hy did he leave the question in their 


* Letter to Northrepps Cottage, March lo. 
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hands ? Backed by such a band of followers, why did he not 
wield all his powers, and drive forward the measure with his own 
hand ? It was because he believed that, while emancipation in 
the end was certain, it was only as a cabinet measure that it could 
be carried through during this session ; and delay, fraught as it 
might be with servile revolt, was the one thing that he most 
dreaded. He contented himself therefore with spurring on the 
Ciovernment, resolving not to take the lead unless compelled to 
do so. Nothing drew such notice from his friends as the indif¬ 
ference he evinced as to any personal credit to himself. “ It is 
surprising,” writes one of them, “ how he puts himself entirely 
out of the question. It does not seem to excite one feeling in 
his mind, whether^ after all his toils, he is to appear in the matter 
or not. He seems to care for nothing^ but the advancement of 
the cause.” 

His whole heaVt and soul, in fact, were given up to the work, 
and the depth and intensity of his feelings were visible in all his 
deportment; he looked pale and careworn, and his tall figure 
began to show signs of stooping. He spoke little^ and was con¬ 
tinually engrossed in thought. His demeanour could not be 
more exactly portrayed than by Spenser’s lines :— 

“ liut little joyc had he to talke of ought, • 

Or ought to heare that mote delightful be; 

His mind was sole possessed of one thought 
That gavu none other place,” 

So abstracted used he to become when engaged in his fits of 
musing, that often some minutes would elapse before a reply 
could be obtained for the simplest question.* 

The 19th of March was now approaching. A letter writtc'n 
a few days afterwards describes the difficulties of the crisis. 

“ Ever since the notice was given on the first night of the session,” 
writes his daughter, my fatlier has been engaged in an anxious nego¬ 
tiation with the ministers, who have been endeavouring to offer terms 
just sufficiently favourable to prevent him from adopting active measures; 

* At this period he was threatened with a petition against his return for 
Weymouth, which seemed likely to be troublesome and expensive, but was 
afterwards withdrawn. It being remarked by a friend how provoldng was 
this atU'inpt to annoy him, ** Oh,” he replied, ** it is a thousand leagues 
behind vy slavery matters to me.” 
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but on Saturday the 16th of March all hope appeared to be at an ^d ; 
no day had been mentioned by the Grovcrnmciit, and he felt that he 
must now make up his mind without delay, lie accordingly addressed 
a letter to Lord Althurp telling him so in very decided terms, and took 
it himself to Downing Street. lie found that a council was sitting, and 
the porter refused to take in his letter ; just then the Duke of Richmond 
went in, and kindly undertook to deliver it; but my father soon received 
a message that they could give no answer. 

“ On Monday the I8th he went down to the House, at twelve o'clock, 
armed with numerous petitions (one from Glasgow signed by 31,000 
people), and took the op[)ortunity of saying that ho should certainly 
bring on his motion the next day, * as he had no alternative left him 
afterwards he received intelligence that the Government intended to 
deprive him of the day. lie went down again at five o'clock, seated 
himself behind Lord Althorp, and said, ' So I hoar these are your 
tactics.’ Lord Althorfj replied, ‘ that they really were obliged to do so, 
they were in such a strait.’ My father gave him to understand that ho 
should resist to the utmost, and was determined to push the mutter 
through. After a good deal of argument and hesitation. Lord Althurp 
said, * Well, if you will not yield, we must;’ and accordingly agreed to 
name a day for a ministerial motion on tnc subject. All this passed in 
private: my father, still feeling uneasy, as no public declaration had 
been made, would not leave the House (which was then in committee 
on the Irish Coercion Bill). At three o'clock in the morning Lord 
Althorp got up and moved an adjournment of the debate till the follow¬ 
ing day. The effect of this w'ould have been to deprive him of his day, 
he therefore went across to the opposite side of the table and said aloud 
that he would not give up the day unless he hud satisl'uctioii from the 
Government respecting the abolition of slavery; no reply was made, 
but the threatened adjournment was not persisted in. Accordingly the 
next evening he rose to bring forward his motion. Lord Althorp then 
requested him to postpone it to a future time; but he replied that he 
was compelled to resist the request, unless upon two conditions: first, 
that the Government would prepare a plan for the complete and imme¬ 
diate abolition of slavery ; and secondly, that they would Jix a day for 
iidroducmg that measure to the House** 

* 1 see clearly,’ he said, * what will be the fate of this great question 
if 1 postpone it without some definite assurance that it will be brought 
be^m the consideration of the House. It will be postpofted for the 
lession * * * and then, there is much reason to fear, it will be settled 
' elsewhere in the most disastrous manner. I’hereforc, however obstinate 

* See the 'Mirror of Parliament,’ March 18, 1833. 
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1 nay appear, and however painful it may be for me to resist the 
request, ^fore made to me in private, and now in public, by the noble 
Lord, 1 am compelled to proceed at once with the motion, unless His 
Majesty’s Government can fix a day on which they will be j)repared to 
explain their plans with respect to colonial slavery.’* 

“ Lord Althorp upon this named the 23rd of April, and then my 
father formally told the Government that he gave up the question into 
their hands, upon the security of the declaration made to him that the 
proposed measure was to be safe and satisfactory.” 

The fears by which he had been harassed lest the ministers 
should allow the session to pass away without bringing any 
measure forward, were now at an end. TFie day for the motion 
was fixed, and when this long>desired step was taken, he sank 
for a while into a feeling of profound repose. He was able to 
sleep at night, and began to resume his cheerfulness of manner. 
He thought tlyit as the Government Inad been prevented from 
delaying tlie question, the grand point was gained ; and that it 
only remained for him and his friends to await the unfolding of 
their measure. “ I have no more to do with slavery now than 
any other gentleman,” was an expression freqi?ently on his lips 
during that interval of rest. But he soon fouml that he had 
been too sanguine ; at the end of a few days fresh causes of 
anxiety began to arise. To his dismay, he heard a rumour that 
Lord Ilowick, on the soundness of whose principles he thoroughly 
relied, was about to resign his place, on the ground that the 
Cabinet refused to concur in his scheme of immediate emanci¬ 
pation. Afterwards he learned that the Government w'ere 
inclined to make the negroes buy out their own freedom. The 
details of the measure Mr. Buxton could not learn, but the pro¬ 
cess WM sure to be dilatory, a*id was on the face of it unjust. 
Full of chagrin and disappointment, he hurried to Dr. Lush- 
ington. They agreed to call a special committee of the Anti¬ 
slavery Society on the following day, and he then went home, 
“ looking as if some heavy misfortune had befallen him.” The 
next day the heads of the party met to deliberate on this new' 
turn of ttfiTairs. Their opinion as to the course they should 
pursue was unanimous. The higher powers were clearly about 


* * Alirror of Parliament,' March 19, 1833, 
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1 1 fail them ; the nation was firmly on their side: why not, 
che«i» place the matter in the nation’s hands ? 

“Flectere si nequeo supcros, Aclieronta movebo,” 

was tlie feeling in every bosom there. 

Having resolved to arouse the people, they spared no pains to 
do so with effect; and, in tiiis endeavour, a most opportune aid 
was afforded them. Just at the lime when they were anxious 
to call forth a burst of public feeling, hir. Buxton being one 
morning at breakfast, surrounded as usual by papers, and deep 
in discussion with ISIr. George Stephen, a young man named 
"VVhitely was brought in and introduced to him by Mr. Pringle, 
as a book-keeper who had just returned from the West Indies. 
He told what he had seen, a tale of cruelty and suffering such 
as Mr. Buxton had heard a hundred times before. The young 
man took his leave; but scarcely was he gone, w‘iien the thought 
struck Mr. Buxton, tliat such a picture fresh from the spot was 
the very thing they needed. He ran into the street 'without his 
hat, caught Whitely as he turned the corner into Portland Place, 
and, having brought him back, toM him that he absolutely must 
put down this story in writing, and must also produce certificates 
as to his own character. These certificates proved to be highly 
satisfactory, and in a few days the pamphlet Avas in print.* 

The effect was prodigious. The narrative, written in a homely 
but graphic style, realized to the mind of every one the real 
import of what he had previously heard, as to the dwindling of 
the population and the terrors of the lash. Truth, too, was 
stamped on every word. It contained indeed nothing new, but 
in reading Whitely’s simple narrative of the common vicidents 
of a sugar plantation, the whole scene appeared to stand before 
the eye. The driver looking on with lazy indifference,—the 
piercing cries and supplications of the miserable nc^ro woman 
brought out and tied down upon the ground to receive her 
punishment,—the crack of the fearful cart-whip, and the shriek 
of agony as it cut deep into the flesh,—appalling as tl)p descrip¬ 
tion ^as, yet no man could deny its truth. In four colonies, 
¥ 

Three Months in Jamaica,' by Henry Whitely. The certificates are 
given at the end of the pamphlet. 
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and* these the best ordered, the planters had themselves sworn to 
the infliction of sixty-eight thousand punishments in two years. 
And let any man say how they could be inflicted, without these 
circumstances of horrible suffering and degradation. 

The pamphlet spread abroad with wonderful rapidity. 
“ ’VVhitely,” says a letter to Northrepps, “ nothing but Whitcly, 
is the order of the day ; the sensation it creates is immense ; the 
printers can scarcely supply the demand. Mr. Pringle says 
ten thousand have been ordered to-day.” In short, within a 
fortnight’s time, nearly two hundred thousand copies were scat¬ 
tered abroad. 

Eager as the leaders were to urge the Government forward, 
by turning upon them a strong pressure of popular opinion, tliey 
were at the same time most anxious to presiyve their alliance, 
and keep them in tlic front of the movement, by every allowable 
coiicession. Aftid the first concession which the Government 
required was the concurrence of the abolitionists in granting 
compen.<ation to the planters. 

On this question the opinions held by the Anti^-slavery leaders 
were not those of the main body of their followers. The former 
maintained, that neither law nor custom could give one man a 
real claim to the possession of another; and, tjierefore, they 
could not admit that the planters had any moral right to com- 
})ensation. On the other hand, they were botli willing and 
desirous to give compensation, first, because they thought that a 
bonus to the planters was the best if not the only way of obtaining 
emancipation with safety to all parties; secondly, because they 
heartily desired that, while the negroes were set at liberty, the 
plantersi sliould not be exposed to a ruinous loss. But the 
greater number of their followers did not comprehend the real 
position of affairs. They were hot aware of the relative strengfth 
of the three parties, in Parliament, nor did they perceive that, 
unless a junction were effected with the Government, success 
couAd not be insured against the West Indians. 

Carriet^ away by their anxiety to do justice to the negro, they 
deemed all compromise, and all concession to his owner, a dere¬ 
liction of principle; nor could they endure the idea of striking 
a bargain witii the oppressor. It is likely, also, that, in the 
minds^ of many, a feeling of personal hostility towards the 
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planters liad grown up during the long continuance of the eon- 
test. Mr. Buxton therefore, and his more temperate coadjutors, 
had now to undertake that task which has so frequently de¬ 
throned the leaders of a popular movement,—that of teaching 
their followers to rein in their zeal. 

It was determined that the idea of acquiescing in some system 
of compensation should be broached to the Anti-slavery Society 
at its approaching annual meeting. This meeting was held on 
the 2nd of April: Lord SufReld was in the chair, while Mr. 
Buxton undertook the delicate task of introducing the proposal. 

His friends listened with extreme anxiety as he commenced 
jiis speech ; fur a time he seemed to hover about the subject, as 
if shrinking from his task ; but at length h,e grappled boldly 
with it, and his appeal was met with apparently unanimous 
iipplause. He was ably followed by Dr. Lushington, Mr. Joseph 
.1. Gurney, and others; and their exertions appeared to be 
crowned u'ith unexpected success. 

But nothing can be more transient than such triumphs of 
f^ratory, which can only withdraw a party for an instant from its 
natural career.' Smooth as the beginning seemed, at this point 
commenced divisions in the ranks of the abolitionists, and the 
seeds of discord were sown, which bore fruit in due season, though 
happily too late to be of injury to the cause. 

But while the leaders of the Anti-slavery party made this 
concession to the Government, they still deemed it necessary to 
rally all their forces, and render their victory complete, ’i'he 
Government certainly was pledged to effect emancipation ; but 
the details of their measure—how and when it was to be brought 
about—were still undetermined. Lord Goderich had bjpen cre¬ 
ated Earl of Ripon, and Mr. Stanley had succeeded him as 
Secretary of the Colonies, while Lord Howick’s place was sup¬ 
plied by Mr. J. Shaw Le Fevre. The change of hands in itself 
could not at such a momentous crisis be otherwise regarded than 
as a serious disadvantage. Mr. Buxton felt great anxiety as to 
the line that would be adopted by the new Colonial Secretary, 
and he watched for the first tokens of his feelings witli no small 
solicillule. He greatly regretted the loss of Lonl Howick from 
the Colopial Office; and he further apprehended that the change 
might Jtmply an intention on the part of the Government to 
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rtisiA more steadily the growing pressure of Anti-slavery feeling 
in the country. 

]Nor was solicitude confined to Mr. Buxton and his friends. 
The Government had their full share of anxiety. Indeed Mr. 
Stanley’s position, in the midst of so many conflicting interests, 
was one of great difliculty, and he found it necessary to post¬ 
pone his motion till the 14th of May. 

Now, therefore, when full success might be gained by a vigo¬ 
rous effort, or lost if that effort were not made, now was the 
time to bring every force to bear, and to sweep away all obstacles 
by an irresistible impetus of public feeling. This was the mo¬ 
ment to make the Government feel to what a pitch the hatred of 
slavery had risen.. Nor was it diflicult. The meeting in Exeter 
Hall, and the publication of Whitely’s pamphlet, had led the 
way. These first steps were followed up by the most vigorous 
proceedings, under the direction chiefly of Mr. George Stephen 
and Mr. Pringle, whose services were of essential value at this 
critical juncture. Lectures were delivered in all the counties of 
the kingdom. Crowded meetings were everywhere held, and 
the friends of the cause bestirred themselves from* one end of the 


country to the other. The newspapers and periodicals caught 
the enthusiasm. The cause of mercy seemed the cause of 
religion, and many of the clergy and dissenting ministers did not 
hesitate to urge upon their flocks the sinfulness of slavery, and 
the rigliteousness of joining heart and hand for its overthrow. 
The flame soon spread far and wide ; from every corner of the 
land petitions poured in, breathing the earnest desires of the 
people; from Devonshire came five hundred, from West Essex 
three hiyidred; the number of signatures attached to the petitions 
presented this session were calculated to amount to nearly a 
million and a half; and just at this moment, when the ferment 
was highest, a step was taken which gave double effect to all the 
previous proceedings. A circular was addressed by the com¬ 
mittee to the friends of the cause in every considerable town. 


requesting them to appoint delegates, who were to meet in 
London on the 18th of the month, to represent in person the 


wishes of the nation. 


Mr. Buxton had been, with Mr. Jam^ Stephen, spending a 


few of these eventful days in a delightful, and, as it proved, a 
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farewell visit to Mr. Wilberforce, at his son’s house at *East 
Farleigh ; but when the day for the assembling of the delegates 
drew near, he returned to town, and again plunged into the 
whirlpool of affairs. During the heat of the conflict, the rush 
of business at his house can hardly be imagined. As he usually 
returned late from the House, and slept very badly, he was 
rarely down in the morning till 10 or 11 o’clock, and long 
before he had finished dressing, the applicants for admission 
began to pour in. To him, as the Anti-slavery leader, every 
one who had any connection with the utmost border of the 
subject felt at liberty to apply. Besides his London coadjutors 
in the cause, he was often visited by those w'ho had been active 
in promoting it in the country, and who wished for his advice or 
encouragement. Then there were people from the West Indies, 
teeming with complaints, arguments, and information — sonic 
come in the hope of convincing him by their individual expe¬ 
rience that he was all in the wrong; some to confirm his im¬ 
pression that he was all in the right; angry planters come to 
expostulate; missionaries, teachers, and negroes come to lay 
their cases before him, or to supply him with intelligence. Ilis 
house, which had before been a kind of depot of Anti-slavery 
petitions, was now half filled with them ; in every corner they 
lay in heaps, with letters and papers from all parts of England. 
Anxious consultations were going on among the leaders of the 
party in London. The call for delegates had been answered to 
an unexpected extent; and the question now arose how most 
prudently and effectively to wield the force about to join them. 
Nor was the moment unattended with anxiety. It was very 
doubtful whether so many earnest advocates could be brought to 
act in concert; each had his own conscientious scruples, and 
does tliere exist anything more wayward and hard to manage 
than the conscience of a scrupulous Englishman ? They were 
not unlikely to mistake .matters of expedience for matters of 
principle, and, in particular, to think that it would be a crime to 
give the planter compensation, however much the interests of 
the negp'o might require the concession. People’s'principles 

are the greatest nuisances in life,” playfully exclaimed Mr. 
Buxton, when he returned from the first meeting of 330 dele¬ 
gates in Exeter Hall. It was an occasion which called forth all 
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his tact and powers of ai^ument; but the delegates, strong and 
independent as their views were, placed a generous confidence in 
their leaders, and a sufficient degree of unanimity was at length 
obtained. 

It was necessary to frame an address to the Premier which 
should embody their sentiments. This difficult task fell to the 
lot of Mr. J. J. Gurney, and the paper which he prejiared 
received a cordial assent. On the ensuing day they met again 
ill Exeter Hall, and proceeded in a body to Downing Street. 
Drawn as they had been from almost every place of note in the 
United Kingdom, they included in their ranks men of every 
calling and denomination ; among them were to be seen, we are 
told, “ merchants, squires, bankers, magistrates, clergymen, and 
dissenting ministers.” Lord Althorp and Mr. Stanley received 
them ; and after Mr. Samuel Gurney had read the address and 
commented on it, Mr. Buxton stepped forward and pointed out 
the extent of the movement which had sent the delegates thither. 
“ This, my lord,” said he, “ is the deputy from Cork—this is 
the one from Belfast; these are from Edinburgh, those from 
Dundee; this gentleman is from Aberdeen, that*from Carmar¬ 
then ; these are the delegates from Bristol, those from Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield; these from York and 
Leeds,” &c. 

It cannot be doubted that this manifestation had a great effect 
on the Government; it was the first occasion on which public 
feeling so emphatically expressed itself, and it was felt to be 
called forth by no oi dinary earnestness of purpose. Mr. Stanley 
afterwards acknowledged its importance, but, at the time, he gave 
no further pledge than tluit he would not again po.Ktpune his 
motion. With this the applicants were, for the present, com¬ 
pelled to be satisfied. They retired, and on the same day dined 
together. When the cloth was removed, Mr. Buxton spoke 
with great feeling, expatiating more than was usual with him 
on his deep sense of the Providence that had attended their 
course, as well as on the hopes for the future, and the motives 
and princiftles by which they ought to be governed. lie ended 
with “ gladly seizing a long-wished-for opportunity of bearing 
testimony to the merits of the real leader of this c?use—^the 
Anti-slavery tutor of us all—Mr. Macaulay.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 
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X 

The Government plan was now expected with the utmost 
anxiety. In the interval Mr. Buxton, who stood much in need 
of rest and quiet, retreated with his daughters to«a fishing cottage 
at Dagenham Breach, near the Thames, belonging to Mr. Fiy. 
Tliis could be reached only by water, and afforded the most perfect 
seclusion. “ We trust,writes one of the party, “ not to see 
the face of a‘visitor nor the direction of a letter till Monday 
the 13th.” Dr. Lushington remained in town to watch the 
progress of affairs. Many contradictory reports were affoat, and 
Mr. Buxton’s brief holiday was spent in deep medibition on the 
course he should pursue. His eldest daughter thus writes from 
Dagenham 

“Saturday, May 11, 1833. 

“ Uptc wc are in our singular retirement, living out of doors on the 
rich bank, which is overflowing with grass and flowers, and watching 
the hundreds of fine ships, which from here seem to float among the 
fields ; but w'hen we climb the bank, there lies the river stretched out— 
its lovely reaches glittering in the sun. We have tasted some real 
enjoyment in the exuberance of spring in this place, but far more in 
seeing my dear father wandering about without his hat for hours to¬ 
gether. He has, I fear, been reflecting too deeply during these walks. 
A set of harassing letter^ came from London yesterday, which imme¬ 
diately, ^ave him a sharp headache.” ^ 

At last the 14th of May arrived. Mr. Buxton afterwards 
told his daughter, that just as tliey were going off to the House 
on that memorable evening—perhaps the must memorable of liU 
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life-^he had reached iiiis study door, when he went back to have 
one look at his Bible. It opened on the fifty-eighth chapter of 
Isaiah, and he read those two verses, “ If thou draw out thy 
soul to tiie hungry, and satisfy the afflicted soul; then siiall thy 
light rise in obscurity, and thy darkness be as the noon day: and 
the Lord shall guide thee continually,” &c. “ The remembrance 

of them preserved me,” he said, from being in the least anxious 
the whole evening; I felt so sure the promise would be fulfilled 
to me, ‘ The Lord shall guide thee continually.’ ” 

The proceedings of the evening commenced with the pre¬ 
sentation of a huge petition from the females of Great Britain. 
The scene is thus described in the Mirror of Parliament:— 

Mr. Fowell Buxton, on presenting the petition from the females 
of Great Britain, said, ‘ Ten days ago this petition was not prepared ; 
it was not even in contoinplution ; but. within that short period, without 
any solicitation wliatcver, it has received from all parts of the country 
through which it has been circulated no less than 187,000 signatures. 
I wish to consult yon, Sir, as to the manner in which 1 am to get it to 
the tabic, for it is so heavy that 1 really am unable to carry it.’ 

“ The Speaker. ‘ If the hon. gentleman cannot bring up the petition 
himself, he must procure the assistance of sonio other members of the 
House.’ 

“ Three hon. members then went out with Mr. Buxfon, and by the 
united exertions of the four the petition was brought in and placed upon 
the table,” (as wc arc told elsewhere,) amidst the laughter and cheers 
of the House.” * 

Mr. Stanley then opened the debate. lie had been Culoiiiul 

* This,bulky document was the result of a very simple movement. A 
short form of petition was sent through the country with the intiiuatiun that, 
if sheets of signatures were sent in by Monday the 13th, they would be ap¬ 
pended to the original in London. The time being so short, many answers 
to this appeal were not anticipated, but by the appointed day they poured iu 
from all parts of the country iu numbers almost unmauageable. 

The preparation of the petition is thus described by a member of the 
Ladies’ Committee:—We were bard at work at it from ten in the morning 
till past nine at night. The two petitions liecaine enormous; much heavier 
than wo could move, or even roll over; so we had two men to i-acli, tureens 
of pastt*, and everything iu proportion. They were like two great feather 
beds. One broke entirely to pieces, and we had to begin it all again, so we 
kept bracing them with broad tope, and at last they were sewn up, each in 
a great sacking, and sent ofl^ the one to Lord Suffield, the other to Mr. Bux|od, 
for presentation.” 
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Secretary little more than a month, yet he showed that, vdst as 
the subject was, he had in that short time completely mastered 
its details, had become conversant with all its dangers and diffi¬ 
culties, and was prepared to settle it for ever. He began by 
noticing the depth and extent of public feeling upon the question 
of slavery, and that this feeling had its source in religious 
principle. 

“ There is,” he said, “ throughout the country, from one end of it to 
the other, a determination, a deterniinatioii tiie more absolute and irre- 
ristiblc, because it is founded in that deep religious feeling, on that 
solemn conviction of principle, which admits of no palliative or com¬ 
promise, and which has declared itself in a voice to w'hich no minister 
can be deaf, and which no man who watches the signs of the times can 
misunderstand.” 

He then entered into the history of the case, pointing out how 
confidently Parliament ha<l looked for the co-operation of the 
colonial legislatures, and that in these expectations the country 
had been grievously disappointed.” 

“ The voice*,” he said, “ of friendly warning—the voice of 
authority has been found to be in vain. Not a single step has 
been taken by any one of the colonial legislatures with a view to 
the extinction of negro slavery.” 

After asserting the right of the mother country to legislate 
for the colonies, he proceeded to show that the distresses of the 
colonists were not o\ung to the unceasing efforts of the abo¬ 
litionists,” and the discussion of the slavery question in Parlia¬ 
ment ; and he read documents to prove that those distresses 
existed to the same extent, not only before slavery )va8 dis¬ 
cussed, but even fn the days of the slave-trade. 

He then entered forcibly into the arguments founded on the 
rapid decrease of population, and the immense amount of punish¬ 
ments with the whip, proving the pregnant and. dreadful fact, 
that, as the population diminished, the number of stripes in¬ 
creased. 

« 

We are told,” he said, “ that the slaves at the present moment are 
unfitted for the enjoyment of the blessings of freedom ; that they have 
no domestic ties, and no habits of industry; that they do not provide 
for their wants, and would not provide for their families; that they 
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have<io forethought, no discretion; and that, in short,.they would bo 
totally ruined, were you to throw them loose upon the world. ♦ * ♦ Sir, 
it is slavery which debars them from acquiring industrious habits ; it is 
slavery which prevents them from exercising the virtues of foresight 
and prudence; it is slavery which leaves them nothing to labour for; 
it is slavery which takes aw-ay from them all the incentives to industrious 
labour, which debars them from all the tics of social intercourse : and 
then you declare tliem to be ignorant of the duties of social life,—that 
they have no foresight, no industry, no prudence, no discretion, and 
♦herefore they must continue in a state of slavery ! ” 

Up to this point Mr. Buxton and Dr. Lushington had been 
listening to the speech with satisfaction and delight. The very 
principles, the very facts, the very arguments which they had 
for years been endeavouring to impress upon the House, they had 
now heard enforced from the Treasury Bench, with the splendid 
eloquence of Mr. Stanley.* 

But when Mr. Stanley turned from the general principles on 
which he proposed to act, to his scheme for their application, the 
feelings of the advocates of the negro underwent a painful 
change. His plan contained the following main propositions,— 
some good, some, as they conceived, fraught with evil. 

Tiiat slavery be abolished throughout the British dominions. 

But that the present slaves should be apprenticed for a certain 
period of time to their former owners ; that is, should be bound 
to labour for their former masters during three-fourtlis of the 
day, the master in return supplying them with food and clothing. 

Part of the slave’s value would be secured in this way to his 
former owner. The remainder was to be paid by England in 
thesfiape of a loan of 15,000,000/. sterling (afterwards changed 
to a gift ^f twenty millions). 


• In reference to Mr. Stanley’s adoption and illustration of their senti¬ 
ments, Mr. Buxton afterwards quoted Cowper’s lines to Mrs. Courtenay 

My numbers that evening she sung, 

JVud gave them a grace so divine, 

As only her musical tongue 

('ould infuse into numbers of mine. 

Tlifl longer I beard, 1 esteemed 
The work of my fancy Uie nioi'e, 

And e’en to myself never seemed * 

iSo tuneful a }>oet before.’* 
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All child ren under six years old were to be at once set eoni- 
pletely free. Stipendiary magistrates were to be appointerl to 
carry out these measures, and provision was to be made for the 
religious and moral training of the negro population. 

The negro was to be liable to corporal punishment if he 
refused to give his due portion of labour. 

When Mr. Stanley had announced the resolutions of which 
these were the leading features, their further discassion was 
adjourned to the 30th of May. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Buxton was satisfied with the result of 
the evening, for altiiough some of the proposed arrangements 
were utterly distasteful to him, he looked forward to great modi¬ 
fications of the obnoxious clauses during th^e progress of tJie 
bill through Parliament. According to his invariable practice, 
he laid the matter before God in frequent and earnest prayer. 

The following was the substance of his supplications at family 
prayers, on the second morning after the announcement of the 
Government measure:— 

“ We beseech thee, O Lord, to be thyself the champion of the 
captives; their champion, yet not the avenger of their sufferings. We 
pray thee so to assist this great work, that it may be the means of 
^'spreading temporal peace, ease, and industry among the negroes, and 
of leading them spiritually to the knowledge of God, that by it millions 
may be brought into thy happy fold. And for those who have laboured 
in this good and great w'ork, may their reward be in the out})ouring of 
thy Spirit; may they live in thy light, and may their darkness be 
removed for ever; may the Lord guide them continually; may their 
soul be like a watered garden, and may they be satisfied in drought. 
Bless the country that shall make this amazing sacrifice. 

** And now I desire to return thanks unto thee, O Lord, for the 
great mercies thou hast shown us; that thou hast turned the hearts of 
those who have influence and |K>wcr, and made them to be labourers 
ill the cause of the oppressed. We thank thee, that thou at length hast 
shown thine own power and come forth.” 

The discussion of the resolutions occupied the House till the 
12th of June. At this point the grand object of *che Anti- 
slavery lenders was to Ste-the Government and Parliament fully 
eoimin^ed to the measure. ** For,** said Mr. Buxton, were 
an amendment on this plan to be moved and carried, and we 
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werd in consequence to lose this measure altogether, an insur* 
rection would inevitably take place, and I confess I cannot with 
firmness contemplate so horrible a tennination of slavery.*’* 
Therefore, while protesting against the apprenticeship, * they 
abstained from dividing the House upon It till the principle of 
the bill had been admitted. They also acquiesced in the grant 
of compensation to the planters. On the clause relating to the 
moral and religious instruction of the negroes— 

‘‘ I shall move,” said Mr. Buxton, as an amendment, the words 
which have been used by the Right Hon. Secretary in his speech, 
namely, that the system of instruction shall be conducted, not on ex¬ 
clusive, not on intolerant, but on * liberal and comprehensive principles.’f 
I am the more anxious on this point, as 1 know, on the one hand, the 
extreme animosity of the colonists to all religious teachers of their 
slaves except those of the Church of England, while, on the other, I 
know the vast benefits which the dissenting missionaries have imparted, 
and are likely to impart, to the negro population. I think a system of 
perfect and unbounded toleration ought to prevail in the West Indies as 
in England.” 

• 

But the main features of the plan were, apprenticeship for 
the negro,” and “ compensation to the planters ;** and these were 
so extremely obnoxious to the more vehement abolitionists, that** 
Mr. Buxton was most severely blamed for having acquiesced in 
the principle of a measure of which these formed an essential 
part. He should, they said, have at once gone to war with the 
Government. But his own deliberate opinion was, that if this 
measure were refused, qo other would be obtained; and therefore 
he was most anxious to modify rather than to reject it. Dr. 
Lushingtpn took the same view, and by d^rees they had the 
satisfaction of finding that all tlteir original co^jutors acquiesceil 
in its prudence. 

But the Anti-slavery movement was outstripping its leaders. 
In so large and zealous a body as that which now followed them, 

* * Mirror of Parliament,* June, 1833. 

f The words were inserted, but when the HU came before tiM Lords the 
Duke of Wellington naoved their omission as an amendment: it was, how¬ 
ever, negatived. ** Were you not much amus^," Mr. Buxton wrote at the 
time, *' to see the Duke of Wellington’s protest against my wovda ' Uboral 
and comprehensive *? This did us real service, giving fifty-fold ^pkasis to 
die terms, and preventing the postibility of their being forgotten.” 
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there could not but be many so earnestly bent on the success of 
their cause as to be unable to heed the obstacles which still 
blocked the way, and who, 

“ Forgetting 

That policy, expecting not clear gain, 

Deals ever in alternatives,” • 

looked with extreme jealousy on the slightest concessions made 
by their chiefs. And thus the party quickly fell into two sec¬ 
tions, one of which was ready to make any reasonable sacrifice 
in order to attain success, while the other firmly opposed all 
compromise, looking on it as a breach of principle. This latter 
section, dissatisfied with the moderate counsels of the original 
committee, had already established another of^its own, under the 
name of the “ Agency Committee.” 

There soon appeared in the newspapers a resolution purport¬ 
ing to come from this committee, in which *Mr. Buxton was 
severely condemned ; and indeed his fidelity to the cause more 
than questioned. 

This proceeding, authoritative as it professed to be, proved 
afterwards to have been the production of only two individuals. 
On first hearing of it he was naturally hurt and indignant; but 
M'ith him it was easy to forgive a personal slight, when it sprang 
from zeal for the slave. Instead of expressing any resentment, 
he wrote those two individuals a letter, in which he calmly 
pointed out how entirely they had mistaken his view’s, and ex¬ 
postulated in mild terms against the severity of their censure. 

But when a certain member of Parliament thought to ingra¬ 
tiate himself with his constituency by calling Mr. Buxton to 
account, through the medium of the public press, for his anxiety 
to keep terms with the Government, he addressed him as 
follows 

“Dagenham, June 17, 1833. 

“ Sir,—The undoubted zeal and honesty in the cause of the abolition 
of slavery, of the two gentlemen who, in the name of the Agency Com¬ 
mittee, passed and published the resolution of the 13th of June, called 
for an explanation from me, and I have given it, by showibg that they 
had misconceived the facts, and bad ascribed language to mo which I 
never used. 


* ' Philip Van Artevelde.' 
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'* But what title you may have to demand an explanation of my con¬ 
duct, through the medium of the newspajiers, still remains a mystery 
to me. 

“ For ten long years we have been fighting the arduous battle of the 
Anti-slavery cause. You never offered us that assistance which we 
should have so thankfully received—you never touched that heavy bur¬ 
den with one of your fingers; the first and the last manifestution of 
your zeal occurred oh the eve of the election of 1832, and even that 
was not of the most unequivocal description—it was not an offer on 
your part to serve the cause, but an entreaty that the cause might serve 
you. 

“ You have a right in the House of Commons to question my Par¬ 
liamentary conduct. I shall be in my place to-morrow at twelve 
o’clock, and shall be happy to hear, and anxious to reply to, your accu¬ 
sation. * “ Your obedient servant, 

“ T. Foweix Buxtoit.” 

To a vote of censure passed on him by a committee in the 
country, he thus replied:— 

London, June, 1833. 

“ Our cause, I trust and believe,, is essentially prospering. Patience 
and confidence we cannot ])crhaps exjicet from lookers-on ; but we are 
not therefore aljsolved from our duty to God and the negro race to act 
according to the best of our judgments and consciences, and this 1 can 
safely affirm I, at least, have done. My character is of’very little con¬ 
sequence. Indeed, had I not long ago learnt that 1 must sacrifice that, 
as well as almost all else, to this cause, 1 should, between my foes and 
my friends, have led a very unhappy life. But I have learnt that, severe 
as is the task of incurring the displeasure of those I esteem, my duty 
frequently calls for it, and I acknowledge myself amenable to no human 
tribunal in this cause. * * • Pray believe that I write in perfect good 
humour ;,but it is necessary I should be independent, and independent 1 
will be, or how can 1 give an account of my stewardship ?” 

He details some time afterwards his own justification of his 
conduct to Mr. Joseph Sturge:— 

“ After Sturge had acknowledged the purity of my motives, he added, 

* But it cannot be denied that you acted against the wish of many of the 
delegates ;• and if you had stood firm the planters would have got no 
compensation.’ ‘ Perhaps so,’ said I; ‘ they no compensation, and wo 
no extinction of slavery: or rather it w'ould have been extinguished by a 
rebellion. Besides, what right had they to expect that 1 wotrid follow 
their opinion when I thought it wrong? I protest I would rather sv^eep 
• T 2 
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the streets than enter Parliament pledged to do just as they bid me. 
Happy am I that I never was servant to those who admit my motives, 
and vet almost denounce me for my conduct. 1 serve a Master in this 
matter who will receive my intentions in lieu of my acts, and {)ardon the 
errors of my judgment in consideration of the purity of my motives.* 1 
added, ‘ You and I differ in our principle ; you hold by abstract justice, 
1 consider myself the counsel of the negro. I will either speak or hold 
my tongue, agitate or not stir a finger, as the interests of the negro may 
require.’ ” 

In the midst of these attacks, it was most cheering to Mr. Bux¬ 
ton to receive assurances of sympathy and a})probation from tliose 
veterans of the cause whose opinions he most highly valued. 

Mr. Wilberforce thus expresses himself to Mr. W. Smith:— 

I 

“Kith, June 25, 1833. 

** I have but one moment to-day at my command, but 1 cannot bear 
to remain silent, when your letter touches a string which vibrates in my 
inmost soul. 1 feel more indignant than I can vi'tdl express at the un¬ 
worthy treatment dear honest Buxton has experienced. Even had he 
been mi!>taken in his judgment, yet, knowing the purity of his motiv<‘s, 
and the zeal, and ^hc anxiety, and tfie labour which he has been cxj>c- 
riencing, any liberal man would have taken him to his bosom, and en¬ 
deavoured to cheer and to comfort him. 1 entirely concur with you as 
to our true policy.” 

One of the letters to Northrepps Cottage says— 

“ The career of victory has been mixed w'ith many personal humilia¬ 
tions and mortifications; and now the Anti-slavery people arc so violently 
turned against my father for not voting against the twent}' millions, that 
they can hardly find words to express their displeasure. 1 must say that 
his spirit through all is wonderful. He is as uninfluenced by tltc attacks 
of friends as of foes, and goes straight on to his mark with a degree of 
firmness which, considering it is unaided by that very supporting qua¬ 
lity, natural obstinacy, seems almost incomprehensible. 

“ Every day he receives violent letters of censure, from one party for 
voting for the money, from another for saying the planters have no 
right to it; but he is under such a deep and j^owerful impulse for the 
good of his cause, that nothing else touches liun. 11c sqems to be 
devoted to it in a way that renders him insensible to minor influences, 
and reminds one of the description of Howard, in Foster’s Essay on 
Decision of Character. Self is strangely forgotten by him ; not subdued 
er resisted, but genuinely forgotten.” 
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When Mr. Stanley’s bill was brought in Mr. Buxton was 
disappointed to find that it retained the obnoxious points in full 
force. He writes 

“ Loudon, July 6, 1633. 

“ I do not think our slavery matters are going on very well. The- 
Government are going to bring in their bill to-night. It retains the 
apprenticeship for twelve years, which makes me very indignant, and 
would make roe very unhappy, if 1 did not indulge the hope that we 
shall be able to beat them out of it in committee.” 

TO THOMAS PRINGLE, ESQ. 

July 16. 

** In all our do]il)erations at this moment, the first question which 
arises is, at what stage of the bill we ought to make our opposition to it. 

I am dccndcdly of opinion that it ought not to be on the second 
reading. It seems to mu that, in the first place, we ought to muster all 
our strength for* an occasion on which we could hope to be victorious, 
and this w'C certainly conld not on the second reading. Moderate men 
of all parties would tremble at the idea of throwing the bill out. 

** Secondly, because I think, if even W’e could, we ought not to throw* 
out a bill of this kind, and at this period of the session, till w'c see what 
is done to it in committee; for though wo know the sentiments of 
ministers, we do not know those of Parliament. I should be cxcecd- 
ingl}' terrified at the idea of throwing out the bill withput giving it this 
chance; an awful conclusion might ensue, and it behoves us to give no 
vote which, in that event, we could not review with satisfaction. The 
good of the negroes ought to be our sole guide, and 1 cannot believe, if 
they could judge, they would wish us to throw out this bill on the 
second reading. 

“We must allow no feelings to interfere with this great principle,— 
no subordinate motives, no want of lavish liberality,—supposing our 
object Aally gained. Then, in committee, we must muster all our 
strength for the most vigorous opposition to the objectionable clauses, 
and if we dirtmt it judiciously and exert it fully, 1 feel a great ho])c of 
gaining our point. 

“ I hope my friends distinctly understand that my point is to over¬ 
throw the apprenticeship at the price of the twenty millions. 

“ To this end, I think, all our eflforts should be directed, and the 
committed seems to me the right time for making our attack.” 

According to that plan of operations which had excited so 
much angry, feeling, Mr. Stanley’s bill was allowed to pass 
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through the second reading undisputed, but no sooner had it 
come under committee than the battle began. 

The first and most important struggle was on the duration of 
the apprenticeship.* Mr. Buxton moved an amendment for 
limiting it to the shortest period necessary for establishing the 
system of free labour, and suggested the term of one year; 

for,” he said, “ if we are to have neither wages nor the whip, 
neither hope nor fear, neither inducement nor compulsion, how 
any one can suppose that we shall be able to obtain the labour 
of the negroes, is to nie unintelligible.” 

After a spirited debate the amendment was lost, though only 
by a minority of .seven ; but, as Lord Howdck observ ed, the first 
fruits of the diseiussion were gathered the next day, when Mr. 
Stanley consented, in deference to the wishes of the House, to 
reduce the period of apprenticeship from twelve to seven years. 

In tlie course of the debate on the 24tli ins^t., Mr. Stanley 
“ warned his Ijonourable friend (the member for Weymouth), 
that any expression falling from him would come upon tlie minds 
of tlie negroes with much greater weight than any similar ex¬ 
pression coming from any other person.” 

In his reply, Mr. Buxton said :— 

“ The right hmourablc gentleman has done me the honour to say, that 
the language which 1 hold towards the negroes may have some iufiuencc 
upon them. If I thought that were the case—if indeed the faintest 
echo of my voice could overreach them—most earnestly, most emphatic¬ 
ally, would I implore them, by every motive of duty, gratitude, and 
self-interest, to do their part towards the peaceful termination of their 
bondage. I would say to them, ‘ The lime of your deliverance is at hand; 
let that period be sacred, let it he defiled by no outrage, let it be stained 
by no blood, let not the hair of the head of a single j)Ianter be^'touched. 
Make any sacrifice, bear any indignity, submit to any privation, rather 
than raise your hand against any white man. Continue to wait and to 
work patiently ; trust implicitly to that great nation and paternal go¬ 
vernment who arc labouring lor your release. Preserve peace and 
order to the utmost of your power,—obey the laws, both belbrc and at 
the time of your liberation,—and when that period shall arrive, fulfil 
the expectations of your friends in England, and the profiiiscs they 


* July 24. See ‘Mirror of Parliament’ for the course of the Slavery 
Bill. 
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ha'ie niaclo in your name, by the most orderly, diligent, and dutiful 
conduct!’ ” 

When the question of compensation came under discussion, 
Mr. Buxton was strongly urged to oppose it, as the apprentice¬ 
ship clauses had not been given up. The difficulties that beset 
him are thus described :*— 

“ Mr. Stanley declares that if any point is carried against him re¬ 
garding llie grant he will throw up the bill; whether or not to run this 
risk is now the very point of the matter, and numerous arc the dilemmas 
the question involves. We had quite a levee this morning; Messrs. 
Pringle, Cro|)per, Sturgo, Moorsom, and George Ste])hcn, all came in 
at breakfast-time, and my father made liiem a speech, telling them that 
on such a dilHcu^ and critical point he would never enter the House 
with his hands tied. They wanted him to ])romisc to fight the money 
battle, and to defeat Mr. Stanley, if yrossiblc. He will not promise to 
do any such thing, and says he must be at full liberty to act according to 
the discretion of the moment. They went away to deliberate upon it, 
and it js now' time to go dow'n to the House again. He told me he 
trusted but in one thing—‘ The Lord shall guide thy steps.' ” 

In the division which fullow'ed, Mr. Buxton voted for the grant 
of 20,01)0,000/. to the planters,“ as giving the best chance and 
the fairest prospect of a peaceful termination o/ slavery,” but 
he moved as an amendment that one-half of that sum should not 
be paid till the apprenticeship should have terminated, lie 
thought this would act as a check upon the planters in their 
treatment of the apprentices. This amendment was thrown out. 

Mr. Buxton thus writes to a friend on the 1st of August 

“ I must tell you how comfortable and happy I feel to-day. Last 
night twelve o’clock we got through the committee ; the bill, there¬ 
fore, for the abolition of slavery must pass this session, and may Provi- 
c/ence make it a blessing to millions. We were defeated u]K)n my 
proposal to hold back half the money till the apprenticeship was over. 
Stanley declared that if we carried that pro})osal he would throw up the 


• liCtters to Northrepps Cottage. 

t Theiollowing afternoon his sister, Mrs. Forster, asked him “ if he had 
not acted hastily in giving his vote for compensation ?” No,|’ replied he, 

slowly ri.sing off the sofa, and shaking with, great delilieratiou, ‘*No: I 
would do the same again. 1 did it to save bloo^hed; that waa p>y motive, 
and 1 sm glad 1 did it,” 
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bill. I thought it right, however, to persevere, but I must confess fhat 
I should have felt anxious if w'c had obtained a victory. The newspa¬ 
pers give but a wretched report of the debate, w^hich was one of the 
best we ever had. 

“ [J{)on the whole I went to bed well pleased. To-morrow night 
we have the report, and on Monday the third reading. How grand it 
is to be so near the top of the mountain, which it has taken ten years 
to climb!” 

The joy with which the abolitionists looked forward to the 
speedy teriniimtiun of their labours in behalf of the slaves wa.s 
tempered by an event of deep interest to them,—the death of 
Mr. Wilberforce. The great leader expired on Monday the 29th 
of July, having, shortly before his death, exclaimed with fer¬ 
vour, “ Thank God that I should have lived to witness a day in 
which England is willing to give twenty millions sterling for the 
abolition of slavery.” 

Tiie announcement of his death was received by the House of 
Common.^, then in the niirlst of the discussion on compensation, 
uith peculiar feeling. IMr. Buxton referred to the event, and, in 
expressing his love and admiration for the character of Mr. Wil- 
bi-rforce, applied to him the beautiful lines of Cowper:— 

“ A veteran warrior in the Christian field, 

'Vfho never saw the sword he could not wield ; 

Who, when occasion justified its use. 

Had wit, .'IS bright, as rcatly, to produce; 

Could draw from reconls of an earlier age. 

Or from Philosophy’s enlight»:n’d page. 

His rich material—and rcg.ile the ear 
With strains it was a luxury to hear.” 

The following verses, descriptive of Mr. Wilberforce, were 
written by IMr. Buxtun many years before, on occasion of the 
visit to Cromer Hall of a conjurer named Lee Sugg;— 

“ Farewell, meagre Sugg, we are bound to attend 
On a guest who’s at once our instructor and fnend: 

A conjurer too I —even there he will meet you. 

And at your own weapons undoubtedly beat you. ^ 

A wizard is he—to allure away grief. 

To give hope to the sad, to the wretched relief. 

And what are the strange incantations he uses, 

When sorrow he scatters, and joy he dilTuses ? 
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• Himself is the charm, his manners are spells, 

A conjuring art in his converse there dwells ; 

There’s magic, we know—and poor Africa knows!— 

In the voice that Was raised to extinguish her woes. 

We ken not the potions and drugs which he blends. 

But we ’re sure he’s the jjower of enchanting his friends!” 

On the 7th of August, 1833, the Bill for the Total Abolition 
of Colonial Slavery passed the Lower House. 

** The bill has already passed the House of Commons tw'O or three 
hours,” writes Miss Buxton to Mr. Macaulay ; “ would that Mr. Wil- 
herforee had lived one fortnight longer, that my father might have taken 
back to him fulfilled^ the task he gave him ten years ago!” 

Mr. Buxton writes on the following day :— * 

London, Aug. 8L 

“ I have been intensely engaged in winding up, or watching the 
winding up, of this the main object of my life. The bill passed its 
third reading last night, and I cannot but fool deeply relieved and 
thankful,egi-eat as are its faults. May a blessing be with it! The 
fullest toleration we have, 1 trust, obtained. And now the thing is 
done; and all the duty respecting it which remains for us is to do our 
utmost to render both the people of England and the negroes satisfied 
with it, and to labour for the religious instruction of the latter.” 

The bill now w'ent with little delay through tlie House of 
Lords. Mr. Buxton thus alludes to Lord Sutheld’s exertions on 
that occasion:— 

“ When the bill reached the Upper House, Lord Sufficld’s task was 
of the most difficult and laborious kind. Dr. Lushington, and 1, and 
some others used to go and spend hour after hour at the Imr of the 
House of Lords, watching our friend in his arduous confiict; and I find 
that scarcely any one of the many memorable scenes and incidents of that 
session has left so strong an iinpre.ssion upon my memory, as witnessing 
his unsupported but determined struggle over each clause of the bill, as 
it passed tiirough the Committee of the whole House.” 

“ On Tuesday, the 20th,” writes Miss Buxton, “ was the third read¬ 
ing in the Lords. Dr. Lushington came in afterwards, unexjicctedly, 
to dinner; Ijc was just setting off for his holidays, and seemed very 
much pleased with the events of the session, which he discussed in the 
most lively manner. Lord Althorp said to him in the House, a few 
days ago, ‘ Well! you and Buxton have wdcld^ a power too great for 
any individuals in this House. 1 hope we shall never see such another 
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instance.’ Among other incidents, it was mentioned that one da^, in 
the House of l^ords, Lord Grey w'ent up to my father to speak to him 
about yielding the ‘ removal ’ question. The Duke of Wellington said, 
* 1 see what the influence is under which you are ; and if that individual 
is to Jiavc more power than Lords and Commons both, we may as w'clJ 
give up the bill.’ All the Commons’ ministers who were standing there 
were highly entertained.” 

T. F. BUXTON, USQ., TO ZACHABY MACAULAY, ESQ. 

« August 20, 1833. 

“ My dear Friend,—Priscilla will tell you w'hat was done la<!t night 
in the Lords' Coniinittee. The result W'as, that after tw'o or throe rather 
mischievous alterations the rejxrrt passed. The Government told me 
that the/l'ories had collected their strength, and were determined to 
throw out tin; bill. No symptoms, however, of such infatuation 

appeared. So now wo ai'c nearly at the end of our labours. I must 

confess I am, if not qinte satisfied, exceedingly well pleased. I look 
back to the letter which you and 1 wrote to Lord Ikithiiivst in 1823, 
containing our demands, twelve in number. Bad as the hill is, it 
accomplishes every one of these, and a great deal more. x\«iong the 
rest, the day is fixed after which slavery shall not be! 

* ’ * • * ♦ 

“ Surely you have reason to rejoice. My sober and deliberate opinion 

is, that you have done more towards this consummation than any other 
man. For myself, 1 take pleasure in acknowledging that you have been 
rny tutor all the way through, and that I could have done nothing with¬ 
out you. * * * 'I'his should and must cheer you. It has pleased 

Providence to send you sore afflictions, but hundreds of thousands of 
nuinan beings will have reason here and hereafter to thank God that your 
zeal never slackened, and that you were enabled to labour on against 
difficulties and obstacles, of which no one [)crhaps, except myself, knew 
the extent; dragging to light one abomination after anotii^r, till the 
moral and religious feeling of the country would enduro such crimes no 
longer. So cheer up. 

“ I contiuue very well. This session has done me less mischief than 
any former one. We have had something to console us, and we knew 
but very little of that kind of fare in former times. 

“ Ever yours very truly, 

“ T. FoWEnL ^UXTON.” 

On the 28th of Aug:ust the bill for the abolition of British 
slavery received the royal assent. Mr. Buxton sent a copy of it 
to Mr, Clarkson, with the following letter:— 
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■' Nortlirepps Hall, Sept. 22, 1833. 

“ My dear Sir,—I cannot forward to you the enclosed Act without a 
line to inquire how you are, and to say how sincerely I trust you are 
really cheered and happy in the contemplation of the Abolition, of 
Slavery ! I arn sure you oupfht to be, for you have greatly contributed 
towards it. I always think your pamphlet, which first gave us the true 
tone, was of most essential importance to our cause. Such as it is, it is 
done; and I do more and more think we ought to be very grateful and 
satisfied. It is a mighty ex[)eriinent at best; but w'C must trust that it 
will answer lo the full, and be as it were the pulling away of the corner-, 
stone of slavery throughout the world. 

“ I should bo delighted to hear your oj)inion of the measures. 

“ Yours very faithfully, 

T. F. Buxton.” 

“ Playford Hall, Sept. 2.'i, 1833, 

“ Dear Mr. Buxton,—I received your letter the day before yesterday, 
and I c;un truly say in answer to it, that I am immeasurably, more than 
I cun expiesi., thankful to God for that rich display of his mcrc}’^ which 
ut length,* ill his own good time, he has vouchsafed to manifest to the 
long-lost children of the African race. That the billjs not entirely 
what I wished, I have no objcj^tion to confess; but yet I am thankful, 
inexpressibly thankful for it. 

“ I tremble to think what might have been the consequences, if you 
had refused the proposals of (iovernment. What would another ad- 
rnmistration have <lone, had it been left to them ? We may judge of 
this by the sj)e(*ches of the Duke of Wellington last session. * * ♦ 

“ Yours most truly, 

“ T. CliAHXSON.” 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

1833, 1834. 

Letters — Good Accounts from tlie West Indies — Baron Rothschild — 
Occupations of the Spring and Summer — Endeavours for the lienefit of 
the Negroes — Rev. J. M. Trew — The Day of Freedom, August 1,1834 
— Conduct of the Negroes — Letters. 

Now that slavery had fiillen, Mr. Buxton locked forward with 
delight to the leisure which lay before him. The autumn provecl, 
however, to be one of much sorrow. Eiirly in September, the 
eldest son of Mr. Iloare, a young man of the highest promise,* 
began to sink under consumption ; and closely as the two families 
were linked together, the blow which fell upon the one was felt 
almost as keenly by the other. It is to this event that the fol¬ 
lowing letters refer:— • 

TO SAMUEL irOAUE, ESQ. 

“ Nortlirepps Ifnll, Sept. 1, 1833. 

“ Your letter was very painful, and made us very truly and very bit¬ 
terly sympathise with you. I know by sorrowful experience how much 
is to be endured, and how many tormenting changes there are in tlic 
disease. There is, however, one part of his case which is liable neither 
to anxiety nor change. He has built U[)on a rock. A century hence it 
will signify nothing whether at this time he was stronger or^weaker in 
body; but it w'ill then and for ever after be a matter of the greatest 
moment that he held a certain and just hope of eternal life through 
Christ. 

** I had intended to have divided a great part of this day between 
you and myself—that is, between a review of your circumstances and of 
my own mind, which particularly w'ants setting to rights. It is difficult 
to say what I mean, so as to be understood, but 1 find there is such a 
thing as bringing the mind actually to partake of the cares and sorrows 
of those we love, and eating the same bread which is before them. 

* See Mr. Buxton's letter to him in 1827 
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HowcVer, my intentions were fnistrated. We have had a terrible 
storm: three at least, I fear five or six vessels have foundered at sea. 
and all hands lost. I started after church, and rode to Sheringham by 
tlie sands, and then to Weybournc, where I found a Weymouth vessel 
on shore. I saw in this excursion eleven vessels on shore, but all lives 
w'ere saved. I did not get home till half-past eight o’clock. The 
storm is much abated now, but it has had a strange efTect among the 
trees. It is im]K)ssiblc to walk about the wood at the back of the house, 
or down to the cottage, except in the broad daylight, so many trees arc 
overturned. So ends this 1st of September. 1 have, I hope, arranged 
that some birds shall be slain ibr you to-morrow; but I must be excused 
at present, I am in no great mind for shooting.” 


TO MRS. SAMUEL IIOARE. 

“ Northrepps Hall, Sept. 8, 1833. 

This has been but a low and gloomy day here, as well as at Hamp¬ 
stead. I think that we have felt as sorely, and as much shared your 
sorrows, as if vv'C had been on the spot. We have been in a state of 
much dejection since our return home, and very remarkable it has been. 
1 had made up m 3 ' mind for months that this was to be a first-rate holi¬ 
day. I was to throw ott'iny arms and my armour, and’forget .slavery, 
except now and then as a relisri. In short, it was to be my business to 
be merry and happy at a great rate. The event has not been such. 1 
have tried to shoot, but made only a poor hand of that. ' However, to¬ 
day I got rather near true comfort, and was able to ask, ‘ Why art thou 
cast down, O my soul, and why art thou disquieted within me? Hope 
thou in God! ’ And 1 do sec in the event before us great stores of 
comfort. Nothing less than the greatest comfort would avail; for I do 
not disguise from myself, that, all things considered (wife, father, 
mother, station, prospects of usefulness), it is an afiliction of no common 
kind. Ycl dark as it is, and strongly as it proclaims that all the glory 
of man is as the fiower of the grass, still there is that in it which tells 
us to gird up the loins of our mind, and rejoice and be glad. After all, 
in reason as w'ell as in faith, it is no such miserable thing to be some¬ 
what nearer than w'c supposed we w'erc to that inheritance, incorruptible, 
and undefined, and glorious, which Christ has provided for His own. 
But, my dearest sister, 1 shall consume my jmper and my time before 1 
come to the j)oint about which 1 wish to write. I hope you do not allow 
yourself to give way to that self-tormenting delusion of unavailing re¬ 
grets and repentances, as if you had not done all that you might. 1 
think it is a narrow view to suppose that minor matters have bad any 
weighty influence. 1 believe the sickness came from the hand of God, 
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and that he also ordained the treatment you should resort to. I b jlieve 
from first to last it was His doing, and this consideration is sufficient to 
stifle all complaint as to the event, and all remorse as to the means. 
Pray do not give way to any regrets, but accept the event as wholly 
coming from God, and as W'holly merciful, and fraught with blessings. 
I cannot say how deeply and tenderly I feel for each of you.” 

TO THE SAME. 

«Oct. G, 1833. 

“ * ♦ • In my own afflictions I have never known how to get any 
peace, except by taking hold implicitly of the great truths of Scripture. 
Is God a God of infinite mercy, not willingly afflicting us, but sending 
our sorrows as a precious and health-bearing medicine V I am told, and 
I believe it, that all which lie does is done in love. Hero then is solid 
comfort. Secure that our Physician knows what is best for us, and does 
it, a stop seems put to all idle complaints of the sharpness or bitterness 
of the remedy. The answer to them all is, ‘ It is the Lord ; let Him 
do what seemeth him good.' It seems hardly worth while to puzzle 
one’s self why he docs so and so. He has expressly said, ‘ What I do 
thou knowest not now, but thou shall know hereafter.’ There is too 
another way o( silencing and stifling grief. The Apostle gives us the 
argument in a perfect form. ‘ We faint not,’ he says, ‘ for our light 
affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceed¬ 
ing and eternal weight of glory.’ There is something quite irresistiblo 
in this. The affliction, whatever it may be, and however sad in itself, 
and while we limit our view to it, is in reason, as well as in faith, light 
as compared with the weight, short as compared with the eternity of 
that joy and that glory, which are prepared for the follow'crs of Christ. 
Look at the things which arc seen, narrow our thoughts to the pains 
and disappointments which unexpectedly break in upon us, and there 
seems no room for peace; but look at the things which are not seen, 
let one’s mind range through a boundless eternity, remember that we 
have the promise of God that there we shall find that He has provided 
for us beyond what eye has seen or imagination conceived; and then to 
be over anxious as to what may befal us in the present hour, and to he 
diffident whether our merciful Master can and will compeesate us for 
our present trials, seems to be want of sense and reason. "' * * After 
all, we have nothing to say, in cases of human suffering and disappoint¬ 
ment, but one thing, but that one thing carries with it supremo and all- 
sufficient comfort—namely, that Christ died for us, and hath, achiaUif 
hath^ begotten us again,to a lively hope, to an inheritance incorruptible 
and undefiled, that fadeth not away, reserved in Heaven for you and 
yours. ” 
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Gx'eat anxiety now began to be felt as to the manner in which 
the Emancipation Act might have been received in the West 
Indies. The accounts of this event at length arrived, and proved 
to be highly satisfactory. The planters had received the new 
law witliout irritation, the negroes without excitement or in¬ 
subordination, and the colonial legislatures immediately prepared 
to carry it into effect on the following 1st of August. 

" Northrepps Hall, Deo. 29, 1833, 

“In tuniing to my prayers for the slavery cause on last new year’s 
clay, 1 cannot hut acknowledge that they have been most signally and 
surprisingly fulfilled. Thou, () Lord, hast stood forth its advocate; 
thou hast controlled events, and disposed the nation to the accomplish¬ 
ment of liberty, atid that liberty in peace; and peaceful liberty to the 
slave has been accompanied by incrt>ascd prosperity to the master; every 
word of that prayer has been accomplished, and 1 bless thee for thy 
signal bounty.” 

On the I7th of March Mr. Stanley gave a most satisfactory 
account in the House of the continued tranquillity and prosperity 
of the West Indies, while awaiting the day of freedom. Mr. 
Buxton is described as “ full of joy at Mr. Stanley’s speech: he 
says, ‘ T go to sleep thinking of it, I wake thinking of it.'” Some 
one said to him in the House, in reference to Mr. Stanley’s state¬ 
ment, “ This is worth living for, and dying for.” Indeed the 
cordial tone, not only of his coadjutors, but of his late opponents 
also, was most gratifying to him. 

Lord Suffield writes on this occasion 

“G unton Park, March 20, 1834. 

“ My (^car Buxton,—1 read Stanley’s reply to your questions with 
infinite pleasure and thankfulness for God’s blessing upon our efforts, 
the prosperous issue of which appears to be so far beyoncl all that human 
foresight could anticipate. The fact is wo were not half so confident as 
we should have been in the success of a work tending in so great a de¬ 
gree to promote the honour and glory of God, and the temporal and 
eternal interests of his coloured creatures. 

“ But hqfo you are more chargeable than myself; to my shame bo it 
sud, ‘ the honour and glory of God ’ made a very small part of my con¬ 
sideration, whereas, in yours, it was chiefly uppermost. Believe me I 
am duly sensible now of my unworthincss to Iiavc lH*cn iiiad»- in any 
degree an humble instrument in the hands of God to accomplish so great 
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an achievement.—You felt what you were doing throughout; you*actcd 
from the right motive, and therefore had better ground than myself for 
being confident of unbounded success. 

“ Ever truly yours, 

“ SuFPIJSLD.” 


TO MISS BUXTON AT EARLIIAM. 

“ 54, Devonshire Street, Feb. 4, 1834. 

“ It is curious how many compliments we West Indian fanatics * 
have had on the success of our measure. I have just been in the 

House; and among a great variety of congratulators, I saw -, 

who said that nothing could be doing better; and he added, that, 
having lately read my sj)eeches from the first to the last, he must 
confess that he was surprisetl to find how true .and sound they had 
been. Stanley whispered,‘I congratulate you.* I answered, ‘ I congra¬ 
tulate yoT/.’ 

“ But I now come from the House of Lords, where Lord Grey, in 
reply to the Duke of Wellington, has been pronouncing a S|)lcndid cu- 
logiiim on * that benchcont measure,’ as it was called in the King’s 
Speech, ‘ which extirpated the worst of all human evils and taunting 
the Duke with having been a prophet of evil, w'hcrea^ nothing but good 
has as yet resulted. I am quite pleased. This is the impression which 
the events of the day have made on me. 

“ Love to Jqseph and Mary; quote to them my favourite verse:— 

* Tltose are not empty hearted, whose low sounds 
Keverb no hollowness.’ f 

“ It applies much td my silent feelings towards them.” 

TO MISS BUXTON. 

“ Devonshire Street, Feb. 14, V- 

** We yesterday dined at Ham House to meet the Rothschilds; and 
very amusing it was. He (Rothschild) told us his life and adventures. 
He was the third son of the banker at Frankfort. ‘There was not,* he 
said, ‘ room enough for us all in that city. 1 dealt in English goods. 
One great trader came there who had the market to himself: he was 
quite the great man, and did us a favour if he sold us goods. Somehow 
I offended him, and he refused to show me his patterns. I'liis was on 

* He overheard one member say to another, “ So, after all, the fanatics 
were rieht 1” 
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a Tuesday; I said to my father, ‘ I will go to England.’ I could speak 
nothing but German. On the Thursday I started ; the nearer 1 got to 
England, the cheaper goods wore. As soon as I got to Manchester, I 
laid out all my money, things were so cheap; and I made good profit. 
I soon found that there were three profits—the raw material, the dyeing, 
and the manufacturing. 1 said to the manufacturer, ‘ I will su])ply you 
with material and dye, and you supply me with manufactured goods.’ 
So I got three profitsjnstcad of one, and I could sell goods cheaper than 
anybody. In a short time I made my 20,000/. into 60,000/. My suc¬ 
cess all turned on one maxim. 1 said, I can do what another man can, 
and so 1 am a niateh for the man with the patterns, and for all the rest 
of them ! Another advantage I had. I was an ott-hand man. I made 
a bargain at once. When 1 was settled in London, the East India 
Com{)any had 800,000/. worth of gold to sell. I w-ent to the sale, and 
bought it all. I lyiew the Duke of Wellington must have it. I had 
bought a groat many of his bills at a discount. The Government 
sent for mo, and said they must have it. When they had got it, 
they did not know how to get it to Portugal. I undertook all that, 
and I sent it through France; and that was the best business I ever 
did.’ 

“ Another maxim, on which he seemed to place great reliance, was 
never to have anything to do with an unlucky place or^n unlucky man.’ 
* I have seen,’ said he, ‘ many clever men, very clever men, who had 
not shoes to their feet. I never act with them. Their advice sounds 
very well, but fate is against them j they cannot .get on them¬ 
selves ; and if they cannot do good to themselves, how can they do 
good to me ? ’ By aid of those maxims he has acquired three millions 
of money. 

“ ‘ I hope,’ said -, * that your children arc not too fond of 

money and business, to the exclusion of more imix>rtant things. I am 
sure you would not wish that.’ Rothschild.—* I am sure I should wish 
that. I wish them to give mind, and soul, and heart, and body, and 
everything to business; that is the way to be happy. It requires a great 
deal of boldness and a great deal of caution to make a great fortune; 
and when you have got it, it requires ten times as much wit to keep it. 
If I were to listen to all the projects proposed to me, I should ruin 
myself very soon. Stick to one business, young man,’ .said he to Ed¬ 
ward ; ‘ stick to your brew’ery, and you may be the great brew'er of 
London. Be a brewer, and a linker, and a merchant, and a manu¬ 
facturer, and you will soon be in the Gazette. * * * One of my 

neighbours is a very ill-tempered man; he tries to vex me, and has 
built a great place for swine, close to my walk. So, when I go out, I 
hear first grunt, grunt, squeak, squeak ; but this docs me no harm. 1 am 

u 
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always in pood humour. SonicMimcs, to amuse myself, I pive a beggar 
a guinea. He thinks it is a mistake, and for fear I should find it out, off 
he runs us hard as he can. I advise you to give a beggar a guinea some¬ 
times ,' it is very amusing.* 

“The daughters are very pleasing. The second son is a mighty 
hunter ; and his father lets liiiri buy any horses he likes. lie lately ap¬ 
plied to the emperor of Morocco for a fii-st-rate Arab horse. The em¬ 
peror sent him a magnificent one, but lie died as he landed in England. 
The poor youth said very feelingly, ‘ that was the gn-atest misfortune he 
ever had suffered and I felt strong sympathy with him. I forgot to 
say, that soon after M. Rothschild came to England, lionajiarto invaded 
Germany; ‘ The Prince of Hesse Casscl,’ said Rothschild, ‘ gave my 
father his money ; there was no time to be lost; he sent it to me. 
I had 600 , 000 /. arrive unexpectedly by the jiost; and I put it to such 
pood use, that the jirinco made ino a present of all his wine and his 
linen.’ ” 

During the Easter recess Mr. Buxton thus writes from North- 
repps Cottage:— 

“ March 27, 18.‘)4. 

“ Now for a history of my day. After a cheerful breakfast I lounged 
with a book t(f the Hall. It looks brighter than 1 expected ; the day 
so fine, the flowers so abundant, and the birds so happy. I am going to 
sell my sheep, so there is the end of that sagacious speculation. Anna 
Gurney called'for me there and took me first to Mr. Law’s, where I 
saw a great craniologkst, who spent an hour over my head, and told 
me strange news of myself; some hitting the mark, and others far away 
from it. 

“ Then we drove to Trimingham, where wc looked at fossils, and at 
the calm sea, and the land w'hich 1 am to have for shooting. Wc got 
home about 2 o’o/ock, and she road to mo till our quiet lively dinner ; 
everything vastly agreeable. Moscow'* was allowed to come in and 
dine with us. After dinner, reading and a trifle of slcej), and so on, till 
now. The only take off is, that I am quite out of my clement, hardly 
knowing what to do in the country at this time of year.” 

“Apiil 1.1, 18.14. 

My birthday is just passed: though I did not minute down my 
thoughts, it did not pass unheeded. How had I to exult and to thank 
my God for His mercy with regard to the slave question I 'On the 17 th 
of March, Stanley, in answer to a question from me, gave a most highly 


* A favourite Newfoundland dog. 
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encpurntririff arronnt of what w as froin}' on in the West Indies;—the whip 
abolished, the negroes more industrious, no disturbance, no murmur, no 
ruin to the planter. 

“ Three years ago who dreamt of such a termination? What would 
I have pi von to secure such pood tidings, even one year ago, on the 10th 
of March, the day of my motion ! Do I say more than the truth, when 
I say I would have given my life ? 

“ Blessed be God, for ever blessed, for this singular mercy! 

)K Ml 9|I 

“ I have now been walking in tlie garden, and having an hour of 
earnest j)rayer. T was much aff’erted by looking at the expanse of the 
skies—the moon—the masses of cloud. They gave me a more realizing 
vievv of Him who created them all, that wonderful Being, so great as to 
govern the universe, so merciful as to regard such a worm as I am, and 
to boar with my truiisgressions. 

Oh! that I miglit always carry with me the same awful sense 
of His ])resence, and such a realisation of His majesty and of Ills 
goodness • ” 


Neitlier in public nor in private did he forget to give God the 
glory of the success that was obtained. At a meeting of the 
London Missionary Society, May 15th, after afluding to JMr. 
Wilberforee and Mr. Macaulay, he said :— 

“ But let it not be supposed that we give the praise oFthc abolition of 
slavery to Mr. Wilberforee, or to Mr. Macaulay, or to any man. I 
know' the obligations we owe them ; but the voice of the Christian peo¬ 
ple of England was the instrument of victory. Its Author^ how'cver, was 
not of human race ; but, infinite in power, what His mercy decreed, llis 
fiat effected.” 

The spring and summer of 1834 were spent chiefly in active 
exertions*for tlie benefit of those so soon to be liberated, watch¬ 
ing the regulations adopted in the different islands; carefully 
investigating the appointment of the stipendiary magistrates; 
and especially endeavouring to provide for the education and 
religious instruction of the negroes. He was in constant coni> 
municatioii on this subject with Mr. Stanley, and corresponded 
largely with the secretaries of various benevolent societies, trying 
to stir up their zeal on behalf of the newly emancipated blacks. 
A noble example was set by the Britisji and Foreign Bible 
Society, which promised a New Testament and Psalter tc* e\'“iy 

u 2 
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iie^TO who should be found able to read on the Christma:s-day 
after emancipation. 

Amongst Ollier schemes there was one of great importance, 
which at length succeeded. Some years before this time, Mr. 
Buxton had received information that a certain Lady IMico, wlio 
died in 1710 , had left a sum of money to her daughter on con¬ 
dition of her not marrying a specified individual, in which case 
it was to be devoted to the redemption of white slaves in Bar¬ 
bary. The <lauglitcr married and lost the money, wliich accu¬ 
mulated till, in 1827 (when no Christian slaves remained in 
Barbary), it amounted to more than 110,000/. “ This sum,*’ 

wrote Mr. Buxton to Mr. Macaulay, from Cromer, “ Lush- 
iiigton thinks we shall be able to get apfdied in the right 
way, if you come by the IIoU coach on Saturday .—William 
Smith comes on Friday. I will send for you to Holt on Saturday 
night.” 

At length, after much expense and trouble, the iminey was 
obtained, and invested in the names of Dr. Lushington, Mr. 
Buxton, and two other trustees, to be employed in the education 
of the negroes. To the interest of this sum the Government 
added a temporary grant of 20,000/. per annum ; and the proper 
and most efficient application of this money occupied much of 
Mr. Buxton’^ time and attention. lie, as well as the other 
trustees, spared no labour in the endeavour to establish schools, 
and to procure schoolmasters of ability and piety. Their chief 
agent was the Uev. J. M, Trew (now Archdeacon of the Bahamas), 
who had won Mr. Buxton’s highest esteem by the sacrifices and 
efforts he had made on behalf of the negroes, during a long re¬ 
sidence in Jamaica. 

The following interesting memoranda, in connection with the 
subject, were preserved by Mr. Trew. 

“ The letter in which Mr. fnixton announced my appointment said, 

‘ I have named you to the trustees for this important work. They are 
abundantly satisfied ; and it’ you are prepared to curry out their views 
upon a liberal and comprehensive basis, you will |>rocced iinniediutely to 
London.’ Immediately on my arrival in town, I called updn Mr. Jlu.x- 
ton, and said to him, * 1 do not quite understand wliat is to be Jhe basis 
of your system, or what is meant by your liberal and comprehonsivo 
principles.” ’ * What is your own view of the case V ’ was the rejoinder 
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view of the case,’ said I, ‘is simply this : I take the whole word 
of God 10 be the only right basis upon which a Christian education can 
rest; will you concede this?’ ‘Granted,’ he replied; ‘and ict mo 
assure you, that upon no other princi^des would 1 have anything to do 
with this cliarity.’ Upon those principles he commenced, and by those 
princij)lcs he and his co-trustecs ever after continued to be governed. 
Having been deputed by his colleagues to examine the teachers when 
selected by their agent, preparatory to their embarkation for the West 
Indies, it was delightful to witness the condescension and tenderness 
with which he was accustomed to address them. lie hatl a word of 
kindness and of encouragenient for each. T’o one he would say, as he 
reached forth his hand to bid him farewell, ‘ Well! you are going upon 
an arduous work ; but it is a noble undertaking. I hope that you may 
do well, and that God may bless you.’ To another, ‘ Write to us often, 
we are deeply interested in your welfare; you have the })rayersof many 
for your success.’ He used to remark, ‘ I like to know these men, that 
1 may identify each with his pec'uliar sphere of labour.’ And if he thus 
desired to know them, truly it may be said that his aflcctionatc parting 
remembrance was never forgotten by any of them. They honoured him, 
and they loved him. 

“ Never shall I forget the cdcct which his manner and address 
produced upon some young men who were shortly af'terw’anls to 
proceed to the West Indies. On the occasion referred to, Mr. Buxton, 
having been detained beyond his appointed hour, owing to his having 
been at Court, came direct from the palace before he changed his dress. 
The schoolmasters in waiting, who were simple men, chiefly from 
Scotland and Ireland, not one of whom had ever been in London 
before, were much struck by his appearance; but when, as they were 
severally introduced, he took them kindly by the hand and conversed 
W'ith each, as one interested in their respective j)rospects and welfare, 
they were astonished beyond measure, and w'ent forth to their labours, 
assured ihkt they had in him a sympathising Christian friend; and 
many indeed were the opportunities which subsequently presented 
themselves, whereby he proved that,his feelings of interest in their 
welfare were not evanescent, but the result of Christian principle, 
operating upon a naturally amiable and generous heart. 

“ In those islands for which comparatively little had been done 
previously to the period of their emancipation, as in Trinidad, St. 
Lucia, Mauritius, Seychelles, &c., he took the most lively interest, 
always maintaining the principle, and acting on it also, that the training 
of native agents was essential to a general dilFiision of knowledge 
amongst the islanders. With a view to this, lie advocated the establish¬ 
ment of normal schools in the most important of our colonics: and ho 
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had the happinoss of livinp to know that so siiccossful wore tho operations 
of tile Heal'd of Trustees, that, under the lilessing of God, ujiwards of 
500 teachers were trained in these model seminaries ; and that, t(X), for 
every denomination of Christian Missionaries.” 

The first of August, 1834, tlie day on wliicli the einaneipation 
of the slaves was to take place, wa.s di’awiiig near; an address, 
written by Mr. Ihixton in the name of the Anti-slavery Society, 
forcibly shows wlnat were his feelings on the occasion:— 

“ Surely a day of such vast moment to the welfare of one part of the 
empire, and to the honour of tho whole, ought not to pass nnnotieed. 
• * * It is a day for undoing the heavy burdens and letting tho 

oppressed go free; and the true celebration of such an event is in 
hearty and united thanksgiving to Go«t for this marv^dlous aeliievement, 
and prayer that He will bless tho work, bless the givers, bless the 
receivers, and make it a source of blessing to tho ojiprcssod and afflicted 
throughout the world. * ♦ ♦ Some may think that this groat work 

was accomplished by the act of man ; some will ascribe it to one body, 
and some to another; but we trust that our friends, now that the 
conflict of party has ceased, and the cloud raised around ns Iw the 
passions of man ihas been dispersed, will unite in acknowledging tho 
signal providence of Almighty Go<l, who has, from tho Ijegiiining to 
the end, been the true doer of the glorious work; originating it in the 
hearts of its ailvocatos; lifting it over tho all but insurmountable 
obstacles of its early day; setting at nought tho counsels alike of friends 
and foes ; providing means, providing instruments, unexpected, diverse, 
conflicting; yet, under the skilful guidance of tho Divine hand, all 
urging forward the same conclusion ; and from the chaos of confusion, 
from the battle of irreconcileablc opinions, bringing us to tho scarcely 
credible consummation of emancif)ation in peace, in harmony, in safety, 
in congratulation and acquiescence on all sides.” 

Five days before the first of August, he thus refers to it in 
his book of meditations :— 

“ July 27, Sunday. 

On Friday next slavery is to cease throughout the British colonics! 
I w’ished, therefore, to have a season of deep retirement of soul, of 
earnest prayer, and of close communion with my God, and, for this 
purpose, I went to a Friends’ meeting. I begun with earnest prayer 
for the influence of the Holy Spirit that lie should take the helm in all 
our doings, and navigate us in peace and safety throughout our whole 
voyage. Then, in deep humiliation, in a sense of my own groat guilt 
and ingratitude, I made confession of such sins as occurred to n\e, and 
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pleaded hard with God, for Christ’s sake, * in whom we have redemption 
through His blood ; oven the forgiveness of sins.’ This prayer was 
offered in some trouble of soul, and in a full sense that every other cord 
was broken, and that the only cable by which 1 could hold on was for¬ 
giveness through Christ. Then 1 returned thanks—I was sensibly 
affisetcd with a view of God’s dealings with me. Each one knows the 
histt)ry of himself, and many things are known to him which are con¬ 
cealed from Olliers—poihajis, therefore, others could recount similar 
exjiericncc, but to me it appears that there has been a strange and 
])cculiar guidance over me; and that God, designing to commit to me in 
his goodness some share in the cmancipaiion of the negroes, had ori¬ 
ginated contrivances, and ordered events, singularly suitable for such a 
resull. Then I jiraycd for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on those 
700,000 oppross(‘d and per.sccnlcd children of our common Father who 
vill be liberated on that day. O thou who bast been indeed their 
merciful D(*liverer, who, for the oppression of the poor and the sighing 
of the needy, hast arisen and set them in safety ; add, W’c beseech thee, 
to all thy benefits, by such an effusion and outpouring of tliy Spirit, as 
shall make them a ])coplo peculiarly obedient to thy commandments, 
and peculiarly visited by thy presence, and that, as by ihy goodness 
they are ebanged from slaves to freemen, they may also be transfoi'ined 
from heathens into Christians; in deed, in spirit, and in truth. 

“ And now 1 commend next Friday to thee, my merciful God. May 
it be a happy «lay, and the harbinger of many, many happy days, to 
one very, very dear to me, and to multitudes for wlioAi I have been 
favoured long to labour!” 


The anxioiLsly expected first of August at length arrive.d. It 
was kept very generally throughout England as a day of re¬ 
joicing. To Mr. Buxton it was rendered mcinorable, not only 
by the consiiniinatioii of that great work to which his Iu‘art had 
so ardently been given, but also because on this day his eldest 
daughter was married to Mr. Andrew Johnston, of Rcnny Hill 
in IMfeshire, M.P. for St. Andrews. lie thus alluded to the 
circumstance, in a letter to the Rev. Dr. Philip at Cape Town ; 
“ I surrendered my vocation, and, ne.xt to Macaulay, my best 
human helper in it, on the same day ; and I am not only well 
contented, but very happy,'and very thankful, that she is so 
bestowed.” 

A large circle of his connections assembled at his house on 
the occasion, and expressed the lively interest with which they 
had s;^mputbised in his public labours, by presenting hi:u vitb 
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two liandsoiiic pieces of plate, in commemoration of the emanci¬ 
pation of tlie slaves. 

It was indcedi a day which called forth the expression of his 
deepest feelings of tliankfulness, and of his most earnest desires 
for blessings on those near and afar off, to whom the day was 
one of such signal importance. 

“Never bad w’C,” he said, “such a call for thanksf^iving, never 
such occasion to pray for a bles^ing, as upon the work of this day. 11 
is demonstration to our understuuditigs, it is vision to our niiiids, that 
God lias done it. We had no miglit, neither knew w'C what to do. 
The battle was not ours, but God’s. The Lord has beim with us.” 


TO Mils. urCHEii. 

“ August four o’clock. 

“ My dear Friend,—The bride is just off. Everything has passed 
off to admiration, and there is not a slave in the British colonics!” 

“ Mark the seal, ‘ Safe and satisfactory.’ ” 

In the evening the leading Abolitionists dined togetlier at 
the IVeeniasons’ Tavern; tlio Earl of Mulgrave, the late 
Governor of Jamaica, in the chair. 

But many of those who shared in the festivities of the day 
could not divqst themselves of a feeling of uneasiness, when they 
thought of what might, at that very time, be passing in the 
West Indies. The period that intervened between August, 

1833, when Mr. Stanley’s measure became law, and August 1 , 

1834, when it was to take effect, had indeed passed away in un¬ 
exampled tranquillity. But would not the gloomy pretlictions 
of the West Indians be now fiilfille<j ? The bloodshed, the 
rioting, the drunkenness, and confusion they had often 
foretold—would not these tarnish the lustre of this glorious deed 
of the British people? 

It wa.s, therefore, wdth feelings of deep solicitude, that Mr. 
Buxton and his friend.s awaited the news from the colonies. lie 
was at Northrepps Ilall, when, on the 10 th of September, a 
large pile of letters came in with the colonial stamps upon them. 
Well knowing that they would contain the long-looke(f-for intel¬ 
ligence, he took them, still sealed, in his hand, and walked out 
into the wood ; desiring no witness but One of the emotion and 
anxiety he experienced. He ooened them: and deep indeed was 
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his joy and gratitude to God, wlicn he found tliat one letter 
after another was filled with accounts of the admirable conduct 
of the negroes on the great flay of freedom. Throughout the 
colonies tlic churches and chapels had been thrown open, anrl 
the slaves had crowded into thetn, on the evening of the 31.st of 
July. As the hour of midnight approached, they fell upon their 
knees, and awaited t!i(3 solemn moment, all hushed in silent 
prayer. When twelve sounded from the chapel bells, they 
sprang upon their feet, and through every island rang the glad 
sound of thanksgiving to the Father of all; for the chains were 
broken, and the slaves were free.* 

• Amongst the mjyiy beautiful verses which the occasion called forth, the 
following, by Mr. James Montgomery, stand pre-eminent:—■ 

IJie to the mountains afar, 

All in the cool of the even, 

Led by yon beautiful star, 

First of the daughters of heaven : 

Sweet to the slave is the season of rest: 

Something tar sweeter ho looks for to-night, ^ 

His heart lies awake in the depth of his breast, 

And listens till (lod sliall Stiy, * Let there be light! * 

“Climb we the mountain, and stand , 

IJigli in mid air, to inhale, 

Fresh from onr old father-laud, 

Hahn in the oeoan-boi-ne gale. 

Darkness yet rovers the face of the deep; 

Spirit of freedom I go forth in thy might. 

To break up our bondage, like iniimey’s sloop, 

The moment when (iod shall sa}', ‘ Let there be light!' 

“ Gaze we awhile from this peak, 

Praying in thought while, we gaze; 

Watch tor the clawning’s first streak,— 

Prayer then be turned into praise. 

Shout to the valleys ‘ Behold ye the mora. 

Long, long desired, hut denied to our sight! ’ 

Lo 1 myriads of slaves into men are new-horn, 

The wonl was omnipotent—‘ Let there he light! * 

“ Hear it and hail it;—^the call 
Island to island prolong;— 

Liberty! liberty! all 
Join in that Jubilee song 
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TO THE Rianx REV. DANIEL WILSON, LORD BISHOP OK CALCUTTA. 

“ Cromer, Oct. 21, 1634. 

“ My dear Friend,—How long have I noglcctetl to write to you, 
and how often have I reproached myself for it! My only excuse for it 
is, that Andrew Johnston, M.P. (who hreakiasted at your house, just 
before your departure), has run away w'ith my secretary, J’riscilla. 
They w'cre married on the 1st of August,—the day on which, says the 
Act of Parliament, ‘ Slavery shall cease and be unlawful in the 
llrilish colonics, plantations, and possessions.’ I know^ you heartily 
rejoiced at this termination of our labours; for I remember with 
gratitude, that you were ever steadfast and faithful to that g(»od cause. 
We have now' accounts from the West Indies of the way in wliich the 
1st of August was passed ; and highly satisfactory ttiey are. 

“The apprenticeship seems to go dow-n with the negroes. This 
is wonderful to me; for I cannot reconcile it even now' to my reason 
that this system should flourish. In Antiaua the legislature wisely 
dispensed witii the apprenticeship, and from thence wc have must 
encouraging reports. 

“ A letter, dated the 2nd August, says, ‘ The day of wonders—of 
anticipated confusion, riot, and bloodshed—has passed by, and all is 
peace and order.’ On Monday the negroes all returned to w’ork. Now 
this quite amuses, as well as jdcascs me. During four days’ examina¬ 
tion before th6 Lords, they asked me, among a thousand strange 
questions, ‘ If emancijiation were to take place to-day, what would the 
negroes do to-morrow ? * I replied, ‘ To-morrow tliey w'ould, I think, 
take a holiday ; so they would on Saturday; on Monday I expect they 
w'ould go to work, if you paid them for it! ’ 

“ Another letter, dated the 4ih, says:—‘ Yesterday I was round the 
island, and did not hear of a single inqiroper act, not even of a man 
being intoxicated. Our chapels were crowded to suffocation.’ And 
not only from Antigua, but from every other quarter, we hear that 
almost the whole population attended chapel or church on the day of 
their liberation.” 


Hark, ’tis the children’s hosannalis that ring! 

Hark, they arc freemen, whose voices unite! 
While England, tlie Indies, and Africa sing, 

* Amen ! hallelujali! ’ to ‘ Let there be light 1 ’ ” 
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‘‘BollfieM, Nov. 2.3, 1834. 

I could not pot a place in tlic Dorchester Mail, so I took my place 
to Salisbury in another. Soon after I was seated, the Bishop of Uarba- 
does got in, and a great deal of very interesting conversation we had. 
He has received letters from many part^ of his diocese, giving the most 
encouraging accounts. At Antigua seven im]iortant results have fol¬ 
lowed emancipation:— 

“ First: Wives and husbands hitherto living on different estates began 
to live together. 

“ Second : The number of marriages greatly increased. One of his 
clergy had married ten couple a week since the 1st of August. 

'I'hird: The stdiools greatly increased ; a hundred children were 
added in one district. 

“ Fourth : The planters complain that their vNhole weeding gang, 
instead of going to work, go to school. 

“Fifth: All the young women cease to work in the fields, and arc 
learning female employments. 

“ Sixth : Friendly societies for mutual relief have increased, 

“Seventh: The work of the clergymen is doubhfd. One of the 
chap(‘ls which liehl 300 is being enlarged, so as to contain 900, and will 
not Im! large enough. 

“ The utmost desire is felt by the negroes for religvms instruction, 
and their children are in every way as quick in leaniing as the whites. 
The most intelligent and infiuential of the Antigua ])lanters tells him 
that the exj>eriinent is answering to his entire satisfaction. It will 
i"cquiro some time, he says, for the jdanters to overcome their prejudices 
against machinery. He has not h(‘ard of an act of violence anywhere. 
I’ho negroes are a very affectionate and docile race. He has seventy- 
seven clergymen in his diocese, and most of them zealous good men. 
Twenty j^)ung men have been educated at Co<lrington College for the 
chiiR'h; and some of them, who arc already ordained, are excellent 
ministers. 

“ Hut now alx)ut my journey. When we got to Salisbury the Bishop 
and I puste<i on together. I dressed and breakfasted at Dorchester, 
and went on very cheerfully. As soon as ,I got to Weymouth I col¬ 
lected some of the best of inj' party, and got thcni to advise me to do 
the things %hich I had resolved to do, viz. to canvass immediately, and 
to abstain from anything like treating or giving beer. 

“ I said publicly, and said truly, that if my election depended on a 
single vote, and that vote was to be sold for sixpence, I would not 
give 
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‘ Novthrt-pps, DfC. 28, 1884. 

“ On Februaiy 3, 1833, I prayed that thou, O Lord, wouldst rise up 
as the Advocate of the opjn’csscd, disposing all hearts, and moulding all 
events, to the aecomplishnient of liberty,and that liberty in peace: j)ro- 
tecting their masters fit)m ruin and desolation.—Thou didst rice up I 
It is said in the Psalms, that ‘ the nations shall see that it was thy 
doing,’ and how manifest was thy instrumentality! Who raised up the 
population of England to demand as one man the liberation of the negro ? 
Who overruled that convincing warning, the insurrection in Jamaica, 
to prove to a hesitating Government that the crisis would brook no 
delay ? W ho, contrary to our wishes, caused the formation of those 
Parliamentary committees which, designed and demanded by the enemy, 
ended in their discomfiture ? Who sent witnesses at the very crisis in 
which they were needed ; carrying conviction to the minds of many of 
our antagonists, that slavery must be abolished ? Who prevailed on a 
money-loving people freely to sacrifice twenty millions of money? 
Who thus delivered the masters from ruin and desolation? Who 
moulded the liearts of the negroes, so that their first act Mas universally 
croM'ding to the chapels, to return thanks to thee; then of their oM n 
accord abolishing Sunday markets, and abstaining from any instance of 
intoxication ? and who enabled the Governor to rejiort that ‘ no act of 
violence on the part of the negroes had occurred ’ ? 

“ In each of these events, and in numberless others, it were blindness 
not to perceive /he guidance of a more than human hand. 

“ Let mo entreat thee, O merciful Father, to go with me, to guide 
me, and guard me, and pros|)er my M'ays. Oh ! the comforting plain¬ 
ness of that promise, ‘ If any man lack wisdom let him ask of God, and 
*t shall be given him.’ ” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


1834, 1835. 

Inquiry into the Treatment of Aboriginal Tribes in British Colonics — 
Address to the King on the Subject — CatFre War— Aborigines’ Com¬ 
mittee — Ijctters — Lord Glenelg’s Despatch — Visit from a Caffre Cliief 

— Mr. Bn.xton turns to the subject of the Slave Trade of Foreign Nations 

— An Address to the King agreed to. 


Ai.Tiiour.li the Rummer of 1834 was mainly occupied by Mr. 
Paxton ill endeavours to complete the great work of emanci¬ 
pation, yet liis mind was much occupied by a new undertaking, 
which, however, was in many respects similar to that upon 
which he had been engageil. 

This was an inquiry into the condition and-treatment of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of onr colonies; a subject peculiarly cal¬ 
culated to arouse Ids intero'^t, and, indeed, to cxeife his indig¬ 
nation. “ I protest,’' he said, “ 1 hate shooting innocent 
savages w'orse tJian shivery itself.” 

He thus concludes a long paper of meditations, dated January, 
1834 


“ Though I practise not, I see what u noble course there is opened 
for me ; and if 1 have a desire, it is that by the instrumentality of thy 
grace, O Lord, thou wouldest iiiuiild me into a man who is altogether 
thy .servant, in temper, in objeets of pursuit, in labours, in meekness, in 
charity, fu faith, in godliness, in prayer, and in practice, directing my 
steps lioavcnward. 

“ My attention has been drawn of late to the wickedness of our pro¬ 
ceedings as u nation, towards the ignorant and barbarous natives of 
countries on which wc seixe. What have w'c Christians done for them ? 
We have usurped their lands, kidnapped, enslaved, and murdered tlietii- 
selves. The greatest of iheir crimes is that they sometimes tivspass 
into the Ithids of their forelalhcrs ; and the very greatest of Iheir mis¬ 
fortunes is that they have ever become acquainted v\ilh Christians. 
Shame on such Christianity! My object is to inquire into past jiro- 
ccedings, for the purpose of instituling certaih rules and laws, on pfm- 
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ciples of justice, for the future treatment of the aborigines of /hose 
countries where wo make settlements. 

“ O thou God of mercy and justice, w^ho hast supported me and 
strengthened me in the ten years’ combat for the deliverance of the 
negro, be thou my guide and guardian in this effort. Let it be con¬ 
ducted uivlcr the direction of thy good Spirit. Lot ])raycr be made for 
its good issue. Give us wisdom and resolution. Move the hearts of 
those who have ])Ower, and the hearts of all thy righteous people in this 
land, to come to our help. Purify the motives from which wo act: let 
no unworthy desire of praise spring u[); but let this good cause begin 
in a hearty desire to serve thee. Let it be conducted under the guidance 
of thy wisdom, and under the succour of thy strength. And let it ter¬ 
minate in the entrance of millions of our fellow’-mcn, now barbarous, 
ignorant, and heathen, into thy Church; let innocent commerce, civili¬ 
sation, knowledge, and that wliich is better than all^ tnie faith in Christ, 
be extended to the barbarous nations, to whom we are as yet known only 
by our power and our cruelty. 

“ O God, for the sake of Him who healed the sick, comforted the 
sorrowful, instructed the ignorant, and shed abroad that light and that 
indueticc to which w'c owe all our present enjoyments, and on which 
all our future ho])CS are built, for Ilis sake hear and ans^’cr these 
prayers.” , 

TO THE REV. DR. rillEII', AT CAPE TOWN. 

^ “ January 17, 1834. 

“ It appears to me that we ought to fix and enforce certain regulations 
and laws, with regard to the natives of all countries where W'e make 
settlements. Those laws must be based on the principles of justice. 
In order to do justice we must admit— 

“ 1st. That the natives have a right to their own lands. 

“ 2ndly. That as our settlements must be attended with some evils 
to them, it is our duty to give them compensation for those evils, by 
imparting the truths of Christianity and the arts of civilised lift. 

“ Having agreed on tiic ])ointa to be aimed at, our next business is to 
ascertain in what degree wc have acted, and now act, in violation of 
justice and humanity towards the natives—what encroachments wc have 
made on their property—what moral and physical evils wc haic intro¬ 
duced. Next, as to the rc|)aration of these oppressions. Have wc done 
our best, or have wc done anything, for the purpose of imjiroving their 
condition and making them Christians? or have wc resistch both the 
one and the other, and done our best to retain them in a condition of 
debasement and depravity ? And, finally, how must wc now retrace 
our steps ? and what are the most judicious modes of securing to them 
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sntn^ portion of their own land, and givings them an equivalent for their 
losses and sufierings, by making ctfbrts for their civilisation and con¬ 
version to Christianity ? ” 

On the 1 st of July, 1834, he moved an address to the King 
on the subject. In his speecii on this occasion he dwelt upon 
the grievances of the commando system in South AlHca. These 
commandos greatly resembled the border forays of the fifteenth 
century. On some plea of cattle having been stolen, the colo¬ 
nists used to arm and make inroads into Caffreland; and after 
despoiling the lands of the barbarians, they would march home 
in triumph, usually with large booty. Thus in a single year 
fl819) as many as 52,000 head of cattle were taken from the 
natives; and this system of spoliation was continued, till the 
colonists became*persuaded that nothing could secure their own 
existence, but the annihilation of their irritated foes.* 

The address, having been seconded by Mr. Spring Rice (the 
Colonial Secretar}'), was passed unanimously. It prayed His 
Majesty that he would be graciously })leased to take such measures 
as shoultl secure to the natives the due observance of justice and 
the protection of their rights, promote the spread*of civilization 
among them, and lead them to the peaceful and voluntary recep¬ 
tion of the Christian religion. 

TO THE llEV. OR. rillLir, AT CAPE TOW\. 

“ Sept. 30, 1834. 

“ I have received and heartily thank you for your long letter, dated 
May 6th. Pray keep me well informed. 

“ I have also roeoived the letters and newspapers about the attempted 
renewal of the Vagrant Act.f 1 think it will come to nothing, but if so, 

* The following is an extract from a description, given by an eye-witness, 
of a commando sent out from the Cape in .1830. (^e Evidence before Par¬ 
liamentary Committee, 183.').)—“ The military were divided into three or 
four ()arties. ♦ * * We were only aware of the presence of the 

other parties in the country by the smoke of the burning villages. One 
Caflre sliuuted to us across a ravine, to ask why we were burning liis cot¬ 
tage ; it seemed difficult to make a reply; there was silence tlirougliout the 
party I” • 

t This vagrancy act was an ingenious contrivance of some of the colonists 
to reduce the Hottentots once more to slavery; but it was prevented from 
becoming law by Mr. Spring Rice. 
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your prompt interposition prevented it. I wrote a very strong letter to 
Spring Rice, our Colonial Secretary, and my old friend and coadjutor on 
Mauritius and slavery matters. Power would make great changes 
indeed if it were to give him any fellowship in feeling with West India 
planters or your boors. 

“ I have also received your note about the commando system. Ui)on 
tiiat I feel most deeply interested : furnish me with facts ; give rnc facts 
about commandos, and 1 will, if alive and in Parliament, aim an effectual 
blow at them. I stay in Parliament very much against my inclination, 
for no other purpose except to watch the West Indies and to protect the 
aborigines,—chiefly the latter. Did you over read Wordsworth’s * Life 
of IJaxter ’ ? Baxter says, ‘ There is nothing in the world which lielh 
so heavy upon my heart as the thought of the miserable nations of the 
earth. I cannot be afl'ected so much with the calamities of my own 
relations, or the land of my nativity, as with the Cjjse of the heathen, 
Mahometan, and ignorant nations of the earth. No part of my prayers 
is so deejily serious as that for the conver.sion of the infidel and ungodly 
world.’ I feel, in my poor way, somewhat of the same kind, and desire 
and pray that my heart may be turned, and my exertions directed, to 
the spread of peace, and justice, and knowledge, and Christianity among 
them. 1 think England is a deep oflender in the sight of (iod, for the 
enormities she pf nnits to be practised ujwii these poor, ignorant, ilefence- 
Icss creatures; ami, with Cod's help, I ho])e to do sonietiiiiig for them 
yet. I have read with great interest your letter to America. In one 
respect you arc in error : you praise the American Colonization Society. 
It is nothing else than an artifice of the slave-owners, who wish to divert 
public attention from the question of slavery, and to get rid of the people 
of colour. They ])uss the most furious atid bigoted laws against them. 
Forex ample, they make it death for the second otfence of teaching negroes 
and people of colour to read ; and thus forcing the people ofcolour to quit 
America, they are pleased to set up for philanthropists in AlVicu. With 
this exception, I was highly gratified by your letter. There is one ques¬ 
tion which I beg you to consider. What arc the measures which I should 
aim at for the benefit of countries where we make settlements i* I have 
thought of a protector, through whom all bargains shall be made, that 
they may not be cheated out of their lanrl ; and secondly, that as inevit¬ 
ably wc must do them much injury by spreading our diseases, and our 
brandy, and our gunpow'der among them, we ought to make them com¬ 
pensation by measures for the diffusion of Christianity. What more 
shall 1 aim at ? You know I look to you us my chief inf(«.-*mant and 
adviser, so pray help me. Let me have every species of information 
aliout the Kat River Settlement;' How docs ‘ Buxton ’ get on ? I am 
now going to a Bible Society meeting in ^hc neighbourhood, w'hcre 1 
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shafl make a speech out of your letters and the Kat River; they do me 
frequent and good service at Bible and Missionary Meetings.” 

TO Mils. BUXTON. 


“ Bmdimle, Jan. 4, 1835. 

“ How sincerely sorry I am when I think that it is but too probable 
that you arc at this very time siifthring from another attack of tho.se 
dear eyes I How very very glad 1 shall be if 1 get to-morrow an im- 
proverl account! 

Now for election matters.—Bankes has resigned. There never was 
anything like the infatuation of tliese peojile. At this moment 1 am 
safe, but w'o not be too confident. Everybody is mad, and there 
is no telling what they may do in their frenzy. * * ♦ On Wedn<*sday is 
the nomination. > shall make a speech ami tell them my opinions with¬ 
out reserve, and tho.se o[>inions will not be gratifying cither to Tories 
or Radicals. 

“ I came over here yesterday, and have enjoyed much the silence, the 
ilivine silein’o, of the country. I am now iroing to meeting with Wil¬ 
liam ; and to-morrow morning I relnrn to Weymouth.” 

At the commencement of 183o he thus refers *iii hi.s common¬ 
place book to the coiiiiijg 3 'car :— 

” I shall devote myself to the three great subjcffs now' on my 
hands. 

1 st. The completion of emancipation ; for much remains to be 
done. 

“ 2 nd. The abolition of tlio Spanish and Portuguese slave-trade. 

‘‘ 3rd, The just treatment of the aborigines. 

“ Then (if 1 am to have these honourable duties, and shall be cii- 
able<l to fulfil them) I <lesirc and pray that I may be returned at the 
approaclfing election; but if, () Lord, thine eye perceives that I shall 
be turned away from the path of duty, (hat I shall {tiirsuc m 3 ' own 
pleasure or aggrandisement in jn'cfcrencc'to th 3 ’ service, then I heartily 
pra\' thee to avert from mo the temptation. But in all acts, iii all coun¬ 
sels, be with me, and teach me what 1 shall do and say for Christ’s 
sake.” , 

^ “ Nortlirepps Hall, Jaiiuaiy 18, 1835. 

“ Late yesterday evening returned to this sweet home, having, for 
the seventh time, been elected, and having had my prayers answered. 
I have been, 1 thankfully acknowledge, guided and directed.. May it 
please tliec, thou prayer-hearing God, to make my being in lurliameni 
• X 
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conducive to the spread of thy name among the heathen, and to the 
interests of humanity, justice, freedom, and real religion. 

“ My mind has been a good deal occupied of late with deep and 
powerful im]>ressions of the shortness of the time which remains for me 
on earth, and with the irresistible reasons for dedicating it to God, and 
through his grace to the salvation of my own soul. Oh, my God, now 
give me the spirit of wisdom, that, the eyes of my understanding 
being enlightened, I may know the riches and the glory of thy 
inheritance. Is it prudent, is it the part of true wisdom, to employ 
this small remnant of time in the pursuit of pleasure, or honour, or 
wealth ? 

“ If these things could certainly be acquired, and if certainly they 
would last for ever, the tempter might have some colour of reason 
wherewith to seduce my mind to the belief that they were really objects 
worthy of my affections. But when there is a certainty, tiot of their 
continuance but of their sjieedy flight, every reason and argument is 
marshalled on the side of dedication of heart to pleasures, glories, riches, 
which shall endure for ever. 

“ With the conviction then that I stand almost on the verge of eter¬ 
nity ; that the days cannot be many before the secret and aw'ful things 
of futurity 5 hull.be unveiled to me ; that ere long 1 must be an inhabitant 
of tbe world of spirits, and that then my eyes w'ill assuredly sec that 
Christ, whose name I bear, royally attended with an innumerable com¬ 
pany of angels,descending from heaven to judge me and all mankind, 
and that then my cars will hear that sound of the trumpet which shall 
summon all flesh before His presence, and that on me must be pro¬ 
nounced tliat irrevocable sentence—* Come you blessed,’ or * Depart 
you cursed-’ 

“ Seeing then that those earthly things must be dissolved, what 
manner of person ought I to be? Thou good and gracious Spirit, 
teach me this; thou blessed Lord who instructs the ignorant and 
succours the weak, do thou, in compassion to a soul very ignorant 
and desperately weak, but nevertheless with some desires after a higher 
and holier walk than heretofore, do thou in mercy be my guide and 
teacher. 

** Let me then picture the character 1 ought to be,—a Christian in 
faith. This is, beyond doubt, the great point to be obtain‘>d. * * * * 
What then are the acts which correspond with a true and sound 
faith ? f 

“ The habit of prayer. 

The habit of watching the mercies of God, and solemnly returning 
thanks for them. I am sometimes inclined to think that I have been 
peculiarly the child of Providence. At all events, how much have 
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1 to*lie thuiikful tor, and how ]:)oor and dull is my abiding sense of 
gratitude! 

“ There is something very alarming in the question,—‘ Were there 
not tc*u cleansed, but where arc the nine ?’ Oh, may I not be of the 
number who ‘ returned not to give glory to God !' 

“ The (mbit of kindness, courtesy, tender-heartedness. How much 
does this appear the spirit which is congenial to Christianity, and 
which grows and flourishes in a Christian heart! How often is it 
inculcated 1 How high is the standard }>laeed before us, forbearing one 
another and forgiving one another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath 
forgiven you! 

“ The habit of doing and seeking to do all the good in my power. 
God has given me a {lortion of property, station, reputation, intellectual 
energy. Such as they are, God gave them, and to his service must the 
influence they give be dedicated. 

“ The habit of dedicating the Sabbath to its peculiar duties, not 
wasting its precious hours, not worshipping God with a wandering and 
unsteady mind, not stealing its moments for secular purposes. 

“ The habit of calling myself to account for the use I make of my 
money, my time, my fiowers. * * • On Wednesday next I go to attend 
my duties in Parliament—what arc my prayers? I ^lavc now been 
wantlering alioutthc garden ; my last Sabbath's walk this season, it may 
be the last 1 sliall ever take, and 1 have been {muring forth my heart in 
prayer. I have prayed for myself, and my {irayer is that thou, O Lord, 
wouldest enable me to give thee iny heart. Constrain me to dedicate 
myself, body, mind, and soul, fortune, talents, influenc'e, and energy, to 
thy service, and this without reserve. If I am convinced in sober judg¬ 
ment that nothing can be so wise, so right, and so hajrpy, as this sur¬ 
render of myself to thee, enable me to act in all things os one who is 
resolved to make that my one absorbing aim ; and as without Christ 1 can 
do nothing, do thou w'ork this change in my heart. Do thou fortify my 
resolution^ and do thou give me the ability to ofler this willing and 
reasonable sacrifice. As to all my affairi), public and private, I ask of 
thee the fulfilment of this rich promise;—* I will instruct thee and 
teach thee in the way which thou shalt go, I will guide thee with mine 
eye.' 

“ Let this guidance be with mo especially in my Parliamentary 
duties; in the cause of the natives, in the slave-trade, in the religious 
instruction ^f the negroes, in dealing with the Church. 

In these great questions do thou be my teacher, and make me to 
attend rather to the small voice behind me, saying, * This is the way, 
walk thou in it,’ than to the bias of party or the desire of favour in 
eyes of man. 

• X 2 
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() Lord, bo with tho rulers of the nation, makinfr them to do that 
which shall cfjiiduce to the peace and wcllarc of the nation, and to thy 
grierv. 

“ He with the emancij)atcd nejrroes in our polonies, jmurout upon their 
ministers and upon them that living water which is better than liberty 
or wealth. 

“ Oh, my God, hear and answer these prayers for Christ’s sake.” 

.Vt the election of January 1835 he stated to his constituents 
that his labours should he devoted to the objects above men¬ 
tioned ; and in fiict they formed liis principal occupation through¬ 
out the year. The grievous accounts of the Caftre war turned 
his attention more especially to the state of the natives in tlie 
colonies. The depredations of the CafiVes had led to severe 
retaliations on the part of the colonists, which ended in open war 
and the complete overthrow of the Cadres. 

In a dc'ipatch to Lord Clcnelg, who liad succeeded Mr. Spring 
Rice, Sir Benjamin D’Urban announces that— 

“ 4000 Cadre warriors have been slaughtered ; 60,000 head of 
cattle and almost all their goats captured ; their country (now culled 
the Adelaide territory) is taken from them ; their habitations arc every¬ 
where destroyed, and their gardens and corn-fields laid waste.”* 

I 

^Ir. Buxton obtained a Parliamentary committee to inquire 
into this war, as well as into the general treatment of the abori¬ 
ginal natioiKs bordering on our settlements. 


TO MUS. DUXTO.'^. 

“ Lolulon, Aug. 8. 

“ I went yesterday into the city to tho Alliance, to the Anti-slavery 
Society, to the Aborigines’ Committee, and to a meeting at Lushington’s 
about the Mauritius. The variety and interest of these subjects, espe¬ 
cially the two last, animated me. 

“ We had a pleasant journey clown to Coggcshall, where Edward, 
Edmund, Abraham Plastow, and myself took a walk of an hour and a 
Ijalf, and very interesting it was to me and Abraham recounting old 
events. It is strange that, having hardly been at CoggeShall since I 
was a boy, of all the numbers of ])crsons associated in my recollection 
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unl)»niy uncle and Abraham remained as niy seniors. I was all but the 
oldest of the party. Abraham, in whom I could remember nothing but 
that he was my tutor, was a little more reverential than suited my recoU 
le(>tions; but I was greatly pleased to meet that most honest, brave, 
facetious, old associate.’* 

When the session closed Mr. Iluxton occupied himself in 
a careful investigation of the evils of the system hitherto 
})nrsued towards the native tribes, and of the remedies to be 
applied. 

In commencing these inquiries he as usual summoned to his 
aid the members of his family circle, especially those at North- 
rei»j)s Cottage, whom he employed to make e.xtracts from and 
abstracts of those^documents which related to the tribes of South 
Africa. 

TO lirs SISTER, MISS S. M. BUXTON, AT NORTHRF.rPS COTTAGE. 

“Eailhain, Sept. 28, 1835. 

“ I hope you read Anna Gurney my letter about her jM’eparinjr an 
epitome of Dr. Philip’s letters. I am thus hard-hearted in ta.\ing her 
strength, because 1 do believe that an able digest of these letters, stick¬ 
ing close to the text, might save a nation of 100,000 beings and several 
tioiirishing missions from destruction. It is a cause wolL\%orth an chbrt. 
1 gave our now Colotiial Secretary a disquisition to my heart's content on 
tlie treatment of savages, the death of llint/a, the atrocities of lute 
men, and above all, on the responsibilities of a Secretary of State; and 
I gave him to understand that I knew there was a corner in the rie.vt 
world hotter than the rest for such of them as tolerate the aboniinatioi!'* 
which we practise abroad. I feci happy that 1 let loose my mind, Imt 
1 am afraid Kills of the London Missionary Society was almost $ho(‘kcd 
at the rrf*klossness of his lordship's fcoUngs with which I spoke. I 
believe, hovAOver, that Lord Glenelg feels both soundly and warmly on 
the subject.” 


TO ZACHARY MACAULAY, ESQ. 

** Northrepps Hall, Oct. 183.5. 

“ I am deeply interested about the savages, particularly the Caffres. 
Oh! we Englishmen are, by our own account, fine fellows at home! 
Who among us doubts that we surpass the woild in religion, justice, 
know1c<]gc, refinornent, and practical honesty ? but such a set o* it is- 
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creant? and wolves as we j>ro\c when we escape from the range of the 
laws, the earth does nut contain.” 

"'Vlieii the statement of the South African case had been pre¬ 
pared he communicated it to Lord Glenelg, accomjjanied by the 
following letter:— 

“Nortlirepps Hall, Oct.. 10, 18.35. 

“ My dear Lord,—I send you by the mail to-morrow' various docu¬ 
ments relative to the commando system, the Caftre inroad, and Ilintza’s 
death. I think the paiK*rs sent establish— 

‘‘ let. That the colonists, or at least some of them, have long been 
actuated by an eager desire to get ]K)sscs$ion of the Caffre territory. 

2ndly. That the commando system has been the real cause of the 

war. 

“ 3rdly. That facts are stated relative to the death of llintza, which, 
if true, throw a deep reflection on the colonial authorities, and w'hich 
demand a close inquiry. 

I cannot forbear adding, that 1 am persuaded the future peace of 
the colony, and the life or death of many thousands of human beings, 
depend upon your decision. That you may be guided to a righteou'i 
one, and that you may stand between the oppressor and his prey, is my 
heartfelt desire and prayer. Believe me, my dear Lord,w'ith every sen¬ 
timent of respect, 

** Your faithful servant, 

' “ T. Fowbll Buxton.” 

( 

Shortly after this he was exceedingly gratified at finding that 
the subject had been thoroughly investigated by Lord Glenelg, 
and that he had come to the conclusion that the Adelaide territory 
had been unjustly taken away from the Caffre people. Accord¬ 
ingly, with a regard for justice os rare as it was noble, his lord¬ 
ship determined not to acquiesce in our usurpation of^he terri¬ 
tory, but to restore it to its rightful possessors. 

‘‘ Lord Glenelg,” says Mr. Buxton in a letter to Mr. Macau¬ 
lay, has sent a most noble despatch to the Cape of Good Hope, 
restoring the territory we lately stole, to the Caffres, and laying 
down the soundest principles with respect to future intercourse 
with them.” He was greatly pleased at finding that thft Govern¬ 
ment had agreed to place protectors of the aborigines in every 
colony where the English came in contact with them, and he 
writes— 
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“*Many other things did I hear equally delightful. I lay awake 
almost all last night from an exul)erancc of gi’atification and thankful¬ 
ness; the image rising before me of the hunted jieople restored to their 
land; of Macomo, now so dejected, soon amazed with uuluoked-for 
relief. 

“ How glad am I,” he remarks in December 1835, “ that I did 
not give way to the difficulties of obtaining a committee! 1 was too 
near letting it be postijoned to another session. The events of the 
war, Hintza’s death, and the cluinoiirs of the settlers for ixiniiission 
once more to spoil these ‘ irreclaimable savages,’ have called the at¬ 
tention of the Government to our evidence, and, coming at the very 
nick of time, I have reason to know it udccted the decision of the 
question.” 

When the netVs arrived that the restoration of the Caffres to 
their own lands in the Adelaide territory had been ejected, he 
thus conveyed it to Miss Gurney of Northrepps Cottage; *— 

** 1 have to tell you a piece of news, which has made me sing ever 
since I heard it. You, of all ]>eople, ought to have known it two or 
three days ago, and should, if I had not been too busy to write 
on Wednesday, and too desperately tired on Thursd’ay. Well, what 
is it? It is life itself, end liberty, and lands and tenements to a 
w'holc nation. ' ' 

It is nothing short of this—the hand of the preud oppressor in 
Africa has been, under Providence, arrested, and a whole nation, doomed 
to ruin, exile, and death, has been delivered and restored to its rights. 
On a given day the drum was beat in the front of Tzatzoe’s house, and 
the troojw were marched directly back again to the British territory, and 
the ‘ fertile and beautiful Adelaide’ w'os once more Caffreland. Only 
think how delighted must our savage friends be, and with what feelings 
must they have viewed our retreating army 1 Surely w'c must make a 
|)arty, and pay King Macomo a visit. This is, indeed, a noble victory 
of right over might.” 

On the re-appointment of the Aborigines' Committee in 1836, 
Dr. Philip brought over to England Tzatzoe, the Caffire chief 
alluded to above, and Andrew Stoffles, a Hottentot, to be 
examine^ before it. As a matter of course, Mr. Buxton invited 
them to his house, and the following description f gives an ac- 
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count of the evening which these children of the desert spent 
with him :— 

“ Dr. Philip dined here yesterday with his two African proteges, 
Tzatxoc* and Stoftlcs, Mr. Head, who had married a C’affre woman, and 
his halt’ Cati're son, being also of the |>arty. Tzatzoe was dressed in 
fancii'ul English attire, with a gold-Iaccd coat, something like a naval 
«»fiicrr. He is rather a fine-looking, well-made man, but his hair is like 
a carpet. Doth he and StofHes behaved in a perfectly refined and gen- 
rlemauly manner. Janies Read acted as interpreter; he looks more like 
a Catfre than an Englishman; he is full of animation, and very clever 
and observing. He sat by Tzatzoe at dinner and kept up the conver¬ 
sation capitally. Tzatzoe was asked what struck them most in England ? 
He said, ‘First, the jieuce, no fighting, all looking “kind;” secondly, 
no beggars ; everybody had their own business ami wanted nothing of 
other men, but all looked comfortable and happy ; thirdly, no drunkards, 
no fighting about the streets.’ lie was then asked, what he could men¬ 
tion to onr discredit, lie hesitated at first, but then boldly said wc 
abused onr Sahbatlis; he was shocked to see the carriages about, and 
people selling in the streets ; he admired the horses, hut could not think 
what the donkeys had done to merit such ditferemt treatment; and as to 
the dogs, he thought it a most w'icked thing ‘ to make ihein work like 
Hottentots.’ He pleased my father very much by saying, that if it had 
not been i'or his luliours in the coininittec, his nation must have been 
entirely extirpated. Il(‘lold us, so great was the gratitude felt towards 
niin, that in most of the Christian settlements about the Kat River 
they held a regular meeting every Wednesday evening to pray for Mr. 
jhixton. Dr, Philij), and Mr. Fairbairn. When Tzatzoe spoke in Catfre, 
Sfofiles translated it into Dutch for Mr. Read. Doing this gradually 
roused iifi SioHles himself, and now when we applied to him on the sub¬ 
ject of infatit schools he lighted up in a most extraordinary way, his 
heavy face beamed with fde and pleasure, ami he was all a«ition ami 
animation. Dr. Philip says, that in oratory he is quite the Lord 
Brougham of his country. * * ♦ After dinner they sang to us: 
first, the three together a hymn in Dutch, then Tzatzoe and Read in 
Caffre, and il^en StofHes alone sang a war song in Ilotfcntot, It had a 
most extraordinary effect. Ices then came round. The poor men had 
seen none before, and the grimaces made at the first mouthful aro not to 
he told. They could not eat more, but laughed heartily. c. 

• A portrait of T/atzoe will be found in Prichard's Nat. Hist, of Man, 
3rd ed., p. 314. 
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“ %Vlion they were about to po away they commanded silence, and 
Stofilcs rose formally, with Head to interpret, and made a very good 
s))eech, returning thunks to his host. * 1 thunk God,* he said, * that my 
life has been S[)arcd long enough to come to England, and that Buxton's 
life has been spared long enough also for me to sec him. I have long 
desired nothing so much, but never thought I should have that happi¬ 
ness. 1 hope Buxton viill live much longer and continue to help the 
oppressed, and that he will never cease to hold his hand over in}' nation.’ 
lie thanked him heartily on behalf of ail the Hottentots for his labours 
for them. Tzatzoe then ro.se and made a similar speech, expressing him- 
.self most warmly. My father then thanked them for their good wi'shes, 
and said he hoped their nation would go on improving, and especially 
that religion would incrca.se among them, that they would be firm to 
their God and Saviour, for that was the only path to peace, to liajipi- 
ness, and to Heaven!*' 

Even while the discussions on Brili>h slavery had been 
pending, ISIr. Jiiixton’s thoughts were often directed to the 
subject of the slave-trade, as conducted by foreign nations, 
between the coast of Africa and the slave states of America 
and Cuba. So long before as 1832 Mr. Wilberforce had thus 
written to him :— 

“ Happening lately to have hecri led into some lucubrations on the 
slave-trade, 1 was gradually exeit(‘d into such on internaldieat, that were 
1 not to attempt to lessen the intensity of the fiumc by imparting a mea¬ 
sure of it tu you, 1 should ulmust become the victim of my own exces¬ 
sive infiammation. Happily, I am persuaded 1 need use no laborious 
exertions to excite your warmth. Let me beg you, unless you happen 
to have recently looked into this subject, do not suppose yourself to know' 
it, hut do review your iiupiiry and eon.sidci'atiun, and you will be as 
ready to hurst into a Hume as 1 am. 1 feel, and shall feel, thisafiair the 
more, hecahsc I myself am not guiltless. J myself ought to have stirred 
in it more than I did before 1 left the House of Commons ; and now that 
I am there no longer, you I consider as my heir-at-law ; and I really 
believe, if you cannot get (ioverninent to concede to yournwislies, you 
might curry the measure in tne House of Commons. Farewell! may 
the blessing of God be with you and yours 1” 

But im^lortaiit as Mr. Buxton felt this subject to be, he could 
not enter upon it while his time and strength were engaged in 
the contest with the more iiniiiediate evil 'of British slavery. 
Now, however, he was able to examine it more closely. 
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“Bellfield, April 29, 18.55. 

“ I had a pleasant journey, and tlic coach to myself, so I had plenty 
of time for both reading and reflection. I shall spend much of my 
time over the slave-trade question, in which 1 feel the deepest intero.st, 
and perhaps a quiet day here may be useful. 1 am very lond of this 
garden as a study, it is so lonely.*’ 

A day later he continues:— 

“ I am now going to wander about these charming walks with the 
slave-trade question on my mind. Then my unele is to drive me 
w ith the four jionies. On Saturday I shall, I doubt not, take my place 
inside the Magnet, and after a pleasant ride, fruitful in meditation, 
have the great })leasure of getting home again. * * * The constant sub¬ 
ject of my wondering gratitude is, that we have so much to be thankful 
for. Now for the garden.” 

TO MISS GURNEY, OF NORTIIUEPPS CO'l’TAGE. 

, “ .54, Devonshire Street, May 6, 18'3.5. 

“ I hope to bring forward the slave-trade question next Tuesday. 
I have abundance of facts, but the House of Common.s ‘careth for 
none of these things,* and I care very little for any political things, 
these excepted. I W’cnt to the Missionary Meeting yesterday, and 
ma«le a speech, w hich I thought vastly fine, but I was singular in that 
opinion. The clergy arc desperately sulky with me for my Church 
speech.” 

On the 12th of May, 1835, Mr. IBuxton laid the results of his 
investigation before Parliament. He proved that though, at the 
Coijgres.s of Vienna, Spain and Portugal had received more than 
a million of money from England, on engaging to give up their 
traffic in men, yet that they were still carrying it on to as great 
an extent as ever; no less than 264 vessels, avowedly engagc^l 
in the slave-trade, having sailed from the single port of Havannaii 
between January 1, 1827, and October 30, 1833—this being but 
a small part of that detestable commerce. He moved for an 
address, sug^j;esting the consolidation of all the treaties on this 
subject with various pow'ers into one great league, which wa.s 
to contain, amongst other clauses, a proposal for extending the 
right of search, for giving the right of seizure in the case of 
vessels equipped for the slave-trade, though not actually having 
slaves on board, and for declaring the trade in slaves to 
piracy. This address was agreed to. 
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“"•I now feel,” he said on the following day, “ as if the session 
was over. Let me .see, what is there more for me to do ? There 
is the Apprenticeship, 16th June; Aborigines, 14th July; 
Irish Education ; and I must have another little touch at the 
Church, which they have so vilified me about.” 

Except that from time to time he brought the subject before 
the House, no further step could be taken for the present upon the 
slave question ; but it continued to occupy his thoughts, and .o 
be a source of continual solicitude. 
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CIIArXER XXIII. 

1835, 18.36. 

Arcoiiuts from the West Indies — ISIotion for Committee of Inquiry — Cor¬ 
respondence— Writinjrs, .January, 183C — Committee on Apprenticeship. 
March, 183G — I^etters - Letter from Mr. Johnston — Irish Church 
Questions — Speech on Irish Tithe Rill, June, 18S0. 

The best news continued to arrive from the "W^est Indies of the 
industry and excellent behavumr of the negroes, during the 
period to wliich the preceding clmptcr refers. Crime had rapidly 
tiiminished; marriage.s had considerably increased ; cdueatioii 
and religion were progre-ssing. “ The accounts from the AVest 
Indies arc capital," writes Air. Tluxton, Alarch 7, 183.); “tliis 
puts me into Excellent spirits. The truth is, my spirits rise or 
fall according to the intelligence from that quarter.” 

TO III!^ SISrEIl, MI.SS DUXTOX, NOIlTIIllEITS COTTAGE. 

House of Commons, March 1C, 1835. 

“ I must give you a taste of the good nows which I have received 
within this hour. Lord Aberdeen said yesterday that everything was 
going on marvellously well in the West Indies. The negroes quiet, 
dutiful, diligent. * It is quite amazing, it is contrary to reason, it 
cannot be accounted for, but so it is ! ’ Just now Stanley came over to 
me, saying he had a letter from Lord Sligo ♦ to-day, dateef the ‘29tli 
January. lie read me the greater [lurt of it, and most gratifying it 
was. The Chri.stmas holidays had gone off more quietly than for 
many years. No case of riot had been reported, and the negroes had 
all returned to their work in good humour. The produce of the crop 
M'nt to England would be a good average one. Lord Sligo had re- 
ralled all his troops and vessels (which had gone out to quell possible 
fiisturbances), because everything was perfectly quiet. * ln*'6hort,* said 
Stanley, * it is impossible that matters can be better than in the focus 
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of danger—Jamaica; except it be,’ he added, ‘in Antigua.* Is not 
that something like good news p It makes me two inches higher for 
pride,” 

TO ZACllAltY MACAULAY, ECQ. 

“ Nortnrepps Hall, 1835. 

“ Now as to Jamaica, I send you copies of Lord Sligo’s letters. It 
is curious that 1 have before me at this moment letters from him and 
Lord Mulgrave, in which they unite in saying, that so far from having 
exaggerated, we have never told a lithe of the horrors of slavery. 
What an honour, and what a ]>rivilcgc, to have had part in over¬ 
turning such an abomination ! ” 

The* following is one of the letters from Lord Sligo, referred 
to above:— 


TO T. FOWELL liUXTON", LSQ. 

“ ^lansficld Street, 8th April. 

“ My dear Sir,—In reply to your inquiries, whether my opinions on 
slavery hud undergone any change while 1 w'us in Jamaica, I beg to say, 
that when 1 went out there I thought that the storicfi of the cruelties 
of the slave-owners, disseminated by your society, were merely th< 
emanations of enthusiastic and humane persons; rather a caricature than 
a fuithiul representation of what actually did take placo^ Before, how¬ 
ever, I had been very long in Jamaica, I had reason to think that the 
real state of the case hud been far understated, and that, I am (}uitc 
convinced, was the fact. I was an ardent supporter of oinancij>atlt)n 
before I went out, Imt after being there a short time I was shocked 
at ever having held diftbrent opinions. 

“ My dear Sir, most truly yours. 

“ Sligo.” 

TO LORD SUFFIELD. 

“March, 1835. 

“ The news from every ])art of the slave colonics is most excellent. 
I hear this from a variety of quarters—friends, enemies, colonial bishops, 
and the Secretary of State. I saw a letter i'rom the Bishop of Jamaica 
to the Bishop of London, saying everything that wc used to say; 1 
recollect pne expression—‘the industry of the negroes when working 
for wages has so entirely belied the apprehensions of the planters here, 
that 1 have not a doubt of the entire success of the emancipation 
measure.’ In short, wc have every reason to be happy ami to bo 
thankful." 
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This tvas one of the last letters addressed by Mr. Buxton to 
his excellent coadjutor and friend. Lord SuiHeld was thrown 
fruin liiy horse on the 30th of June, 1835, and died a few days 
afterwards from the injuries he had received. “ Every day 
since the event happened,” writes Mr. Buxton, “ I have felt 
more and more strong^ly what a calamity it is, and what a loss 
we have all sustained.” 

It was indeed a time when Lord Sutlield*s co-operation was 
particularly missed. The favourable accounts from the West 
Indies were chequered by intelligence of the occasional ill- 
treatment of the apprentices by their masters, who could not 
divest themselves of the habits formed under the system of 
slavery. t 

On the I9th of June Mr. Buxton moved for a select com¬ 
mittee to inquire whether the conditions on- which the twenty 
millions had been granted, for the abolition of slavery, had been 
complied with; but upon receiving an assurance from the 
G«)vernment that the most vigilant measures had been taken, 
atui would coniinue to be taken, on behalf of the newly eman¬ 
cipated people, he consented to withdraw his motion. 

For so doing he was severely blamed by some of the more 
vehement abolitionists. He thus replies to one of those who had 
expressed himself with great warmth on the subject:— 

“ September II, 1835. 

'* You think it right to say that you could see no reason for rny with¬ 
drawing my motion, except it was a wish to please the ministers. 1 am 
conscious of a thousand defects in the management of our great question, 
but I do not and cannot charge myself with having at any tpne sacri¬ 
ficed one iota of our cause to please any set of men. You add, that * 1 
should have gained public confidence by pressing my motion to a division.* 
1 hope you do not do me the injustice to sup[)osc that a momentary 
popularity with you, or with those worthy and faithful men who think 
w'ith you, would be bait enough to allure me to do that which 1 thought 
likely to prejudice the cause or impair the prospects of the negro. 1 
should be still more unworthy than I am to be the advocigre of that 
afflicted and oppressed race, if 1 were to be biassed by any such con¬ 
siderations ; or if 1 sacrificed opinions, formed deliberately, with the 
whole facts before me, and with an earnest desire to be directed aright, 
to the wishes of friends, or foes, or ministers of the Crown. 
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“*I have thought k right to enter thus at length into my views, that 
you may not be prevented from taking any steps in order to secure a 
division, when the subject comes to be debated in Parliament. Think 
of me as you please ; 1 think you an honest man, a true friend to the 
negro, a faithful advocate of freedom ; hut I give you this unequivocal 
warning, that I never will take your advice as to iny conduct on these 
questions, when I think that advice likely to be disastrous to those for 
wdiom we feel an equal concern. 

“ You are quite at liberty to show this to anybody, or to publish it 
if you please.” 

A clay or two later he thus writes to Mr. Macaulay:— 

“ The fact is, my apprehensions lie in a direction diflerent from the 
apprenticeship. The planters will, I think, try for a vagrancy law, 
which will be slavery in reality, and for a permanence. Sorry should 
I bo that by our w'ant of support about the apprenticeship, the Govern¬ 
ment should be led to sup]>use that wc coiild not make a good fight 
against a vagrancy law. Is it not dangerous, then, to reveal onr 
weakness ? or, rather, is it not dangerous to go to battle on a question 
wljcrc wc have no chance of success ? Some of our warm friends write 
in ncwspa[)crs and periodicals as if they believed that I.should hesitate, 
because I did not like to offend the Government. I flatter myself you 
know' that neither that, nor any ])crsonai consideration, should tempt 
me to betray the cause of our |)oor clients.” 

During this autuiun the Rev. Mr. Trew left England for the 
West Indies, taking out with him the agents selected for school¬ 
masters. This was an occasion of deep interest to Mr. Buxton. 

TO THE REV. J. M. TREW. 

^ “ Northrepps, Deo. 1835. 

“ Many thanks for your letter just received. Depend on my disposi¬ 
tion to * strengthen your hands, and to make all reasonable allow'anccs.’ < 
The truth is, 1 feel very grateful to you for going out, and consider it 
in}* duty to do all to make your labours as light and as pleasant to you 
us possible. * * * And now 1 wish you God speed. In going you 
make a noble sacrifice. The sacrifice of your living, and the derange¬ 
ment of yqpr family; the opposition and persecution you will have to 
encounter, and many other similar Uiuigs you have to surrender or to 
endure; but 1 trust that God*s blessing will go with you, remain with 
you, remove difficulties, and crown you with success and with re¬ 
joicing.’* 
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On Jan. 1, 1836, he thus speaks of the end of one, the b^in- 
ning of another year. 

** Wliat mercies has the past year produced, and wl»at events may the 
next unfold ! My ])rayer at the bcfrinning of 1835 was for myself, that 
I iniirht give God my heart; that in matters public and [irivate lie 
w mild instruct me in the right way, csjwcially in slave questions, the 
cause of natives, slavo-tratle, instruction of negroes, and Church legis- 
Jutiun. 

** O God, grant that we may each of us be branches of the living 
vine, that arc fed and nourished from the sacred stem ; that w e may 
boar fruit, and much fruit. I thank thee, () Lord, that I know there 
is none other source of profit to my own soul, or of usefulness to others, 
save through Christ. If I abide in Him, I shall he enabled to bring 
forth rich clusters of heavenly fruit; if not, a withe‘red and unprofitable 
branch am I. Grant then,() Father, to thy weak, jioor, most unworthy 
servant, that I may be the true servant of the Lord, that I may belong 
to Him, and may be made useful through the fructifviiiu: inHueiice of 
His Spirit; that that Spirit may carry with it tlie whole man to His 
blessed service ; that He being my ruler and guide, I maybe enabled to 
do something this year for the negro race,—sumethiiig towards deliver¬ 
ing them from the remnants of their cruel bondage,—especially some¬ 
thing for their souls; and may largo flock.s be brought to thy fold. 
May I this year do something towards the further abolition of the slave- 
trade, anc^son/cthing for the natives of our colonics. 

Help me, O Lord, in forming a right judgment of the critical affairs 
of the Irish Church. Direct mo aright, and let iioithcr the love of 
liberal policy on the one haml, nor the fear of the resentment and re¬ 
proach of the evangelical clergy on the other, lead me astray. 

“ May all |>eace and all profitable prosperity be granted in thi.s year 
to all my relative.s and friends. Each and siwcrully 1 recall them, and 
pre.sent them before tboe, craving health to the sick, consolj^tion to the 
afflicted, strength to the weak, instruction to those who know not thy 
saving grace, and happiness, wisdom, gnicc, the guiding, the encourag¬ 
ing, the comforting influence of thy Holy Spirit to all. 'J’hia year I 
shall have numbered half a century. It is a subject of deep meditation, 
where shall I Ikj at the end of the next half-century ? Through mercy, 
through love unbounded, through Christ, I trust that 1 shall be in His 
kingdom. Walk with me, tutor mo to thy will, be with^ne iti every 
struggle, shape out my course, be my wisdom, iny guard, my guide, in 
every hour of this year, for Christ’s sake.” 

The following memorandum, in Mr. Buxton’s handwriting, 
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app^rs on the last page of a book of * Papers on the Abolition 
of Slavery—■ 

t- 

“ January 7, 1836, 

I have finished this oollcction of papers with a degree of satisfaction 
and thankfulness which 1 cannot express. My expectations are sur¬ 
passed, God's blessing has been on this perilous w'ork of humanity.” 

On the 22rid of March he moved for a committee to inquire 
into the working of the apprenticeship system. His investiga¬ 
tions on that subject had cost him much time and labour; and he 
now brought forth a mass of statistical facts, proving, on the one 
hand, that the negroes had behaved extremely well, and on the 
other, that they had been harassed by vexatious by-laws and 
cruel j)unishnientA ‘‘ This is my case,” he said, in conclusion ; 

it siiows at least this: that if the planters have misconducted 
themselves, they can find no excuse for it in the conduct of the 
negroes. There has been no di.sfippointmeiit in that quarter.” 

The committee was granted, and Sir George Grey (the Under¬ 
secretary for the Colonies) soon afterwards introduced a bill 
for enforcing, in Jamaica, certain measures in 'favour of the 
negroes. 

The Aborigines* Committee had likewise been re-appointed, 
and Mr. Buxton’s attention to these two subjects,4n addition to 
matters connected with them, occiqtied him closely. A friend, 
who spent a day at his house in Devonshire Street during the 
spring of this year, described it as “ curious, and almost fearful, 
to wilness the multiplicity of business, the wave upon wave of 
deep interests, which poured in upon liim. No time for air or 
exercise, no time for relaxation.” Ilis strength was barely equal 
to the clfilms upon it. “ Oh ! how we shall throw up our hats,” 
he said, “ when I am out of Parliament! ” 

TO THE KHV. J. M. TREW. 

« July 1, 1836. 

“ I am truly grieved not to hear a better rc|)ort of your health, for I 
do regard i* as muo/Mahfc. We arc not less over-worked at home. The 
Apprenticeship and Aborigines’ Committees have been heavy and in¬ 
cessant work, and there arc iunuincrablc calls upon our best exertions. 

** 1 look upon 3 'our exertions and those of your fcllow'-labourcrt: wi*h 
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utunixed comfort. I liojje that ‘ meekness of wisdom ’ may be yQurs, 
and 1 desire that we may all truly remember that ‘ One is mr nMSter.* 
With cordial good wishes to you and yours, in w'hich my family warmly 
join, 

“ I am, &c. &c.” 


TO ZACriAIlY MACAULAY, ESQ. 

“Ivonny Hill, Fifi'shiro, Sopt. 0, 1836. 

“ Once more I have to feel how scandalous it is that I hav<? been so 
remiss in writing to you, but I must lay the blame on the labours of the 
session. What with the Committee on the Ajijirenlieeship, which 
occupied two days in the week, the Aborigiin's’ Committee, which 
occupied two more, the House itself, and my own private business, I 
was as much overworked, or more so, than at any jbrmer period; but 
for the last month I have done literally notliing, except learn to sleep in 
my bed, and to eat at my meals, art- whivh 1 had nearly lost while in 
London. 

“It is, however, full time that I should tell you something of my 
impression as to the effect of the nprenlieeship Committi>c. I think 
we proved, beyond dispute, that the negroes are subjected to many op¬ 
pressions quite'Ut variance with the intentions of tin* Abolition Aet. 
On the other haml, it was puived that these had gradually, but deci¬ 
dedly, abated, and that feelings jf hostility had much subsided. 

“In diseussipg the report I was placed in a difficult and ])ainful jjosi- 
tion. Johnston was in Scotland; O’Connell eould not often attend ; in 
short, had I divided u|)on iis continuance, I should have lieeii alone. 
1 contented myself, therefore, with a protest, and got for my modera¬ 
tion the introdueiion of a paragiaph declaring that, after J840, the 
negroes were to have ‘ unr|ua]iHed freedom,’ and to be siiliject to no 
other restrictions than thuse im]M)sed on white labourers at borne. 'I’bis, 
to my mind, is a great vietr^ry. The (Jovernuieut are pledged up to 
their teeth to consent to no aet which shall in any way cripple or en¬ 
croach uf)on perfect livedom when the apprenticeship ceases. 

“ The Mico teachers are going on r'xcollcntly well in the West 
Indies. They iloscribe the thirst for instruction among the coloured 
jieople as excessively strong. 

“ The Alxrrigines’ Committee went on exceedingly well. I wonder 
whether you have seen Lord Glenelg's despatch about the seizure of the 
Caffre territory. It is most admirable, and is about the first instance of 
a nation acting towards the weak on the principles of justice and 
Christianity. 

“ I begin to hojHJ that my {leriod of public service is nearly expired, 
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and diat I shall be so fortunate as to be turned out at the next election. 
1 should not bo satisfied if 1 resii^ried; but if 1 stood and failed, 1 
should think it a most happy consummation.” 


Mr. Buxton’s friends were anxious that he should not expose 
his broken health to the fatigue of another Parliament. Ilis 
uncle, Mr. Charles Buxton, had written him a pre.'^sing letter 
upon this subject. In reply, he says:— 

* • * • “At present I am remarkably well, have no headache, 

and no coiii[daint, except rather too good an appetite. 1 have received 
very eneouratring accounts fwjm the West Indies of the conduct of the 
negroes, and this I am sure w ill please you. Three years ago, it ap¬ 
peared by official returns that in Jainaiea there were 300,000 flog¬ 
gings A\ith tin eartwhip in a year. Last year the number was reduced 
uine-lenths, from 300,000 *■> 30,000. '’’he result being such, I grudge 

neither the time, nor the iiu oey, nor iia lalx)ur, nor tlie hcaltii I have 
spent on this object; and I hope this consideration will make you better 
satisfied with my having beer bt rui liumont. Can I, as an honest man, 
retire now, when I know for u certainty that the cftect of my motion in 
the House, last year and the year oclore, has been to frighten the ma¬ 
gistrates, aiul to save the backs of thousands of poor fellows fn>m unmer¬ 
ciful floggings y 

“ You may say what you plea L know it is all in kindness for me; 
but 1 also know that if you were in my ])Iaeo, no jiorsonui consideration 
would be sufficient to prevail on you to abandon your ilucy.” 


Ilis coiidiict upon these conimitfees lias been well portrayed 
by Ilis son-in-law, Mr. A. doliiiston, who was liis companion and 
assLslant in them, and wlio supplied the place of a private secre¬ 
tary during tlie last three years that he was in Parliament. Ilis 
remarks, a.s will be seen, refer also to the earlier and still more 
important warfare on the slavery question, iii which Mr. Johnston 
had been one of bis most faithful allies. 


“ I had,” says Mr. Johnston, “ been w'ell acquainted witli Mr. Bux¬ 
ton’s name, an<l had watched his proceedings with interest, before I 
entered Parliament in 1831. Shortly after I took my seat, I inlrodiieod 
myself to him as one who aimed at being enlisted under his Anti-slavery 
banner, and before long I was honoured with that friendship which I 
ever felt I tould not sufficiently prize. 1 was soon strongly iiiipresscd 
by seeing his almost exclusive devotediicss to the object be had in hand 
at any given time; ho spared no pains to achieve his jmrposc, he was 
consfaiitly on the watch, and by his tact and perseverance frequMo’y 
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succeeded ill olitainin^ documents which would otherwise have rentciined 
in obscurity. Often did he patiently wait to the end of the usually long 
debates for the siiiall chance of success in a motion for {)apers; often did 
one tiresome o])])onent, in particular, who seemed to make it hid pecu¬ 
liar vocation to hinder his progress, succeed in frustrating his endea¬ 
vours, after he had remained till two or three o'clock in the morning. 
Then did Mr. Buxton, night after night, postpone the motion till a 
favourable opportunity should tirrive, and in our refreshing walks homo, 
in the early cool morning, after the heat, glare, and fatigue of the 
House, he betrayed no iinjiationce, but showed himself content to labour 
on, accepting with thankfulness every little success w'hich he w'as per¬ 
mitted to enjoy in this harassing but most iiecessar}' jiortion of his 
duty. 

“ lie was very often at the Foreign Office; and at the Colonial Office 
he was, during the sitting of Parliament, almost a daily visitor. Though 
his proceedings called forth bitter ojiposition from some (piartcrs, and 
though the (iovernment generally resisted his projiosals, at least for a 
time, I soon saw' that his honesty and singleness of jairpose, his manly 
understanding, ami the weight of his character, commanded a decided 
and increasing iidluencc in Dow'iiing Street. He was thoroughly liked 
and respected in the House, and yet his constant urbanity and kind 
feeling, even towards his bitterest opponents, ought to have disarmed 
them more than it seemed to do. His hrninoss was sonn-times exposed 
to severe trials. I remember in particular the debate of May, 1832, 
when the Go'^ernment, who were unwilling to op]>usc his resolutions 
directly, endeavoured to neiitnilizc their effect by a ‘ rider.’ Ho was 
earnestly entreated by a great many members to consimt to this without 
dividing the House; but, strong in his own conviction of whatw'as 
right, he resisted them all. I sat by him through the whole of that 
anxious evening, and was astonished at the firmness which he displayed. 
He obtained a large minority, but many of those who voted in it were 
very ancry with him for placing them in opposition to the ministry. 

“ This del)ate lc<l to the aj)|)ointincnt of a committee, on which I was 
one of Mr. Buxton’s nominees, as well as on those which were subse¬ 
quently ap|)ointcd at his instance, on the state of the Aborigines con¬ 
nected with our colonics, and on the working of apprenticeship in the 
West Indies. These cost him very many toilsome hours. Nothing, 
indeed, could exceed the perseverance with which he {mrsued his in¬ 
quiries, or the zeal with which he endeavoured to elicit truth. His 
energy never flagged, nor do 1 remember his ever losing temper in the 
fatigues and annoyances of these labours. In general, at the rising of 
the committee, when the members weie summoned to the House, a 
number of persons were in waiting, eaciiof whom had his own observa* 
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tions on the evidence, or his suggestions, to submit to Mr. Buxton, or it 
might be some grievance to bring under his notice, or some scheme of 
benevolence for which his patronaerc was requested. Each of these 
watched his opportunity, probably believing his own to be the business 
of all others paramount in im|>ortancc. To ail these persons he was 
accessible, and, though exhausted by his previous exertions, to all he 
gave a |)atient and attentive ear. Often on these occasions I have urged 
him to break away from this additional strain upon his mind, and leave 
the heatoil committee-room, but he invariably persevered until he had 
dismissed his numerous applicants, satisfied with the manner of their 
reception, and charmed with his great kindness and consideration. 

“ For some years Mr. Buxton an«i myself were associated with a 
select hand of members of Parliament who, though of varied and even 
opposite political 0 ])inions, met on every ‘ House night,’ for a short 
periml, to enjoy confidential intercourse on the one subject upon which 
all w ere agreed. 

“ Reading from Scri])turc and prayer wrcrc the leading objects for 
which we assembled. Mr. Buxton was one of the most constant at¬ 
tendants, and very often ‘the chaplain.’ Nor can 1 doubt that these 
meetings greatly strengthened and sustained him, under the fierce oppo¬ 
sition w ith which he was too often assailed.” 

In one of IMr. O’Connell’s sjteeches on some Irish question, he 
exclaimed, “Oh! I wish w'o w'^erc blacks I If the, Irish people 
were but black, we should have the honourable member for 
Weymouth coming down as large as life, supported by all ‘the 
friends of humanity* in tiie back roAvs, to advocate their 
cause.” 

This allegation was jocosely made, bnt it w'as not entirely 
wide of the trutli. Everj-^thing eonnet^ted with the African race 
secmwl M touch a cliord of feeling in IMr. Buxton’s heart, and to 
bear a stronger sw'ay over his sympathies than any other subjects 
could attain. 

Yet the affairs of Ireland deeply interested him. “ Never,” 
he said, in 1835, “ did I make any public subject, except 
slavery, a matter of so much prayer as tliis question of the Irish 
Church.”, Being, as he Avas, a thorough Whig, the natural bias 
of his mind Avas to support the measures of that party. 

“ But,” said he, “ the Irish Church is too sacred. I am a Protestant 
and a churchman, and 1 would not sacrifice on iota of cither for all tbe 
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])oliti('al ronncctions in tho worW; so I was for some time a w averer; 
exactly what Hume callcil a loose,fish, and w'hich sort of loose fisli he 
aftcrwarils described as a w'olf in sheep’s clothing. Rumour ran that 
the VVliiys wore going to assign j)art of the Church revenues to the 
Roman Catholic:. I resolved to resist, having come to tho conclusion 
tlmt, if a surplus were proved, it ought to be given to religious education. 
To my surprise and satisfaction, I found that the plan I had worked out 
in my closet, and which I meant to adhere to, in defianee of them, was 
precisely what they had resolved on.” 

Some of the reasons w’hich had brought him to this decision 
are thus mentioned in a rough memorandum:— 

“ 700/, tithes from parish of Killeen ;—^}'Ou give 75/. to your working 
curate, anti Gi5/. to Sir II. L. at Rath. Pray is this a religious use, or 
ecclesiastical ? I have a butler; pay him 700/. He, too rich to work, 
hires a dej)uty for 75/, I say, as tlie deputy does tho work, 1 may as 
well hire him; save 6'25/. Is my establishment in danger? No; but 
more moans to make it more perfect in other respects. 

“ Church not in danger. Sir II. L. in danger—of being obliged to 
do his duty." 

He moved, however, a.s an ahiendment to Lord John Russell’s 
motion, the insertion of the words “moral and religious,” instead 
of “ general ” education ; and a provision for the resumption of 
the surplus by the Church when required.* 

The following letter was addressed, after that debate, to his 
two younger sons at Northrepps:— 

“ Devonshire Street, April 3, 1835. 

“ My dear Fowell and Charles,—C. will tell you how I have been 
engaged this week. It has been very laborious work. I did not get to 
bed this morning till broad daylight, near seven o’clock; so I suppose 
you were up before I W'as down. 

“ 1 have scarcely time to write, as I must be at tho House of Com¬ 
mons again curly, and there I shall Ijc kept all night I suppose; but I 
am quite equal to the exertion, and (I must confess it) somewhat cheered 
and exhilarated by tho success of last night's effort. Work hard, my 
lads, and what you do learn, remember; fix it in your minds, and then 
write it in your commonplace books. The passage of my speech last 
night which was best liked was a quotation picked up by me some thirty 
years ago, when I was a youth—planted in my mind—and there it was 


• ‘ Hansard,’ April 2, 1835. 
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when 1 anted it. I have just been taking a delightful walk with your 
dear sister Priscilla, talking about slavery, and savages, and slave-trade. 
Whenever I want to clear and brighten ii{> my mind, I find nothing so 
efiectiial as an interchange of thoughts with her. 

“ Give iny best love to the ladies at the Cottage, and tell them, that 
there, on the table before me, lie their Cattre papers, and I now and 
then glance at tliem, and smile at them as a treasure. Tell Miss Glover 
I am going to treat her as the king treated Daniel. I call upon her, 
not only to interpret my dream, but to tell me what niy dream is. 

“ I want her to find a passage to this effect: ‘ Our religion braves 
the face of day ; it does not skulk from truth.’ But where is it ? Oh, 
that is more than I know. I think it is either in a volume of South,* 
or in the fourth volume of Hopkins; and I think it is on the lx)ttom of 
the left-hand page, and marked by me. If she can find it by these 
clear directions, a*nd will send it to me, the world shall have it. I 
think you might ride over to Sheringham, to tell them all the news; 
they would be so pleased to find that we were pleased. 

1 was delighted to have Edward at the House last night. I w'as 
sure of one auditor who would listen attentively, and judge with partial 
acuteness.” 

Mr. Ihixton*s readiness to go hand-in-hand w'itli Dissenters in 
any work of mercy, and the hearty friendship witli which he was 
honoured by many eminent Christians of different persuasions, 
gave rise to an impression that he had little atfectioii for the 
Established Church. This impression was entirely erroneous. 

“ I look up,” he said, “ to the Established Church with grateful 
afiToction; 1 hail her as the great bulwark of religious truth, and I can 
conceive no calamity greater than any inroad made on her security. 
But I must avow that I am an enemy to every species of intolerance; 
justice to every man, charity to every man, arc parts of the religion I 
profess.’* 

Thrown, as he had been, amongst pious and benevolent Dis¬ 
senters, he could not but rejoice in the deep fellowship of heart 


• He quoted this passage from Dr. South, in his speech, in the following 
year. It stands thus :—“ Some of their (the Roman Catliolic) elorgy deal 
with theijj religion as with a great crime; if it is discovered, they are undone. 
Hut our religion is a religion that dares to l)e understood, that offers itself to 
the search of the inquisitive, to the inspection of the severest and most 
awakened reason; for, being secure of her substantial truth and purity, she 
knows that for her to be seen and looked into is to be embraced and 
admired.” 
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which existed between them and him; but he was not the fess 
firmly attached to his own branch of the Church of Christ; he 
loved her sublime and solemn ritual, and he looked upon her as 
a most important means of preserving and propagating Christian 
truth. But he could not consider any particular form of church- 
government as having come from God, and therefore too sacred 
to be touched by the hand of man. Accordingly, his desire to 
increase the efficiency of the Church led him to seek the reform 
of those abuses which, during the lapse of ages, Had crept into 
her institutions. But on this, as on all other important occa¬ 
sions, he did not act without deep deliberation and earnest 
prayer for guidance. In the lists* which he made almost every 
Sunday, of the subjects to be dwelt upon in his^family prayers, 
the Church” is, at this period, usually inserted as one on 
which he required help and direction. 

For instance, the following notes for his family prayers were 
written by him when about to leave Northrepps in February, 
1836, to engage in the duties of the session:— 

“ In removing, we pray that that merciful Providence, which has 
stood round about us, may continue; sheltered, refreshed, counselled, 
strengthened by thee. Ward off’ danger, balHe our enemy, rob sin of 
Its temptations; nakc us wholly, in inward thoughts and outward deeds, 
thine own. 

“ Be thou the mover of every work in which we engage. 

“ The counsellor to teach us what to say and do. 

“ The source of strength, confidence, and comfort. 

“ May we labour, not with cyc-scrvice, but in singleness of heart. 

“ Bless those rising from bondage, and all eff'orts on their bciialf; the 
heathen, suffering from the evils and oppression of men eulliiig them¬ 
selves (!hri«tiaiis ; and may a choice blessing rest on the efforts biadc for 
their physical advantage and religious advancement. 

“ Bless the spread of education, and of thy truth. 

“ Bless rnc in dealing with the Church; no self-will, no meaner 
motive than a desire to advance its interests.” 

Nor did he omit to use every means of rendering himself fully 
acquainted with the case. Writing to the Bishop of Lojidon, to 

* These were mere notes, to aid him in his family devotions; they were 
not the same as the papers of religious meditations, from which extracts have 
been given befere. 
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request information on many points connected with it, he adds, 
—“ I trust the importance of the subject, and my anxiety to be 
fully persuaded as to my vote upon it, will be my excuse for 
giving your lordship so much trouble.” These examples prove, 
that, whether his conduct on these Church questions did or did 
not deserve the severe reprobation wliich it received from many 
of his religious friends, it was, at least, no^ undertaken in a spirit 
of rash self-confidence. 

The second reading of Lord John EusselTs Irish Tithe Bill 
was brought forward on the 1st of .Tune. Mr. Buxton argued 
strongly in favour of each of the three leading clauses, which 
provided, in his own words, “ First, that the incumbent should 
no longer apply Jo the wretched cottager and impoverished 
tenant, but should have his claim upon the laud itself.” “Will 
any one,” exclaimed he, “ pretend to say that this is ruin, or 
even peril to the Church?” “ Secondly, that the funds of the 
Irish Church should be more equally distributed among its 
ministers,” “ The present sy.stcni,” he said, “ by which the 
Church is often liberal and bountiful to the ineffective, and par¬ 
simonious to the useful labourer, is not merely injustice, but also 
the worst husbandry in the world.” “ Thirdly, that the re¬ 
muneration to the clergy should thereafter be confined within 
certain limits on either hand.” “ It should be,” he said, not 
a state of poverty, not a state of abundance ; it should neither 
rise so high as to attract the envy of the people, nor fall so low 
as to forfeit their respect. * * * Again, I ask, where is the 
wickedness of all this, and where lies the danger ?” 

He strongly supported the plan of giving the surplus fund 
(after the,new distribulion of the Church revenues) to defray the 
expense of a system of education in which as much of the Bible 
was to be read as the Roman Catholics would allow. 

“ Do I say that this is enough ? No! I lament that Scrijiturc is thus 
s|jariiigly doled out. * * * But though this system does not do all, it 
docs much. It teaches the Catholic to read—it gives him a portion of 
Scripture to read.” “ I have better faith,” he added, “ in the truth of 
my religion^ than to dread that instruction can damage it; and this is 
good old sound Protestant doctrine.” 

He concluded by pointing out how little -the harsh system 
hitherto pursued liad done towards the spread of truth;— 
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“ How has it been,” he asked, “ that truth itself, backed by a Pro¬ 
testant establishment, by a Protestant king, a Protestant army, a Pro¬ 
testant jiarliainent—that truth itself, so far from advancing, has not kept 
her ground against error? My solution of the question is, that we have 
resorted to force \therc reason alone could prevail. We have forgotten 
tliat though the sword may do its work—mow down armies, and subdue 
nations—it cannot carry conviction to the understanding of men; nay, 
the very use of force tends to create a barrier to the reception of that 
truth which it intends to promote. We have forgotten that there is 
something in the human breast—no l)ase or sordid feeling, the same 
whieh makes a generous mind cleave with double affection to a distressed 
and injured friend, and which makes men cleave with tenfold fondness— 
deaf to reason, deaf to remonstrance, reckless of interest, fu’udigal of 
life—to a })orseentcd religion. I charge the failure of Protestant truth 
in converting the Irisli upon the head of Protestant ascendancy. 

“Protestant ascendancy! It sounds well enough in English ears. 
It seems to mean no more than t)jo Church under the peculiar protec¬ 
tion of the State; but happy liad it been for the Protestant Church had 
Protestant ascendancy never been heard of—happy had it been had we 
dared to present our truth to the Irish, not in arms, not in ])omp, not 
decorated wilh^the symbols of earthly power, but in that lowliness and 
gentleness which naturally belong to it. 

“ Put I dare not trespass longer on the House. I like the bill, and 
shall vote for it: first, because tithe is adjusted; secondly, because 
stipend is to 1/c measured by duty; thirdly, because education is to bo 
granted. I like, and shall vote for the bill, lastly, because it bears no 
affinity to the old overbearing system of Protestant ascendancy; and 
because, as I have so often said, it gives my faith fair play ; liecausc, at 
last, the Protestant religion will do herself justice. Stripped of her 
odious disguise, she will appear to the Irish what we know she is. She 
will appear in her natural, her peaceful, her charitable, her attractive 
character.’' • 

This speech gave great displea.sure to many of his clerical 
friends, who conceived that he was bent on the ruin—though all 
he desired was the temperate reform—of the Irish Church esta¬ 
blishment ; and although “ he had taken the opportunity,” as he 
writes the day after the debate, “ of separating himself from the 
Radicals by condemning Hume’s proposal for paying church- 
rates out of the money to be saved from bishops and deans.” 
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TO JOSEPH JOIIX GURNEY, ESQ. 

“ The Vicarage, Lowestoft, 1836. 

* * * « Francis Cunningham preached a noble sermon last night; 
plain, strong, earnest, and no sell' about it. It would not have disgraced 
Goat Lane,* as 1 have heard those there, and at Bradpole, which would 
have done honour to a cathedral. 

“ It is curious and instructive to sec Francis and his wife going full 
drive, and devoting their all to their sacre«l calling. I love, at least I 
think I love, the real thing —this entire dedication, whether it displays 
itself among Churehmen or Dissenters. But I am not flattered by 

Churchmen for tny view’s! Our friend-w'rites thus to Francis:— 

‘ Buxton cuts me to the heart; I never read such hollow, weak, flashy, 
unsatisfactory sf)e<;ches in my life.' And this but represents the general 
impression among Evangelicals, for whom I feel, nevertheless, the 
strongest affection, and with whom, I must add (though they would be 
indignant at my presumption if they heard it), the strongest union.” 

* The Friends’ lileeting House, iu Xorwich. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

1836. 

Scotland — Capercailzie — Letters — Habits of Life at Nortbrepps — 
Order — Love of Poetry — His Domestic Character — letters. 

OvKRWROuGiiT with toil and anxiety, Mr. Buxton was delii^htcd 
to escape to Scotland in the beginning of August. While lie 
was on this tour, the Marquis of Breadalbane, with true High- 
* land hospitality, placed one of his moors at his disposal, and ac¬ 
cordingly he remained for some time at DalnuiIIy, anil after¬ 
wards at Luib,* enjoying the sport afforded by the surrounding 
country. 

Wishing to express his sen.se of this act of kindness, he applied 
to his relative, Mr. Llewellyn Lloyd,f wdio was re.siding in 
Sw'eden, engaging him to u.se his be»st exertions to procure as 
many live capeccailzie as po.ssible, as a present to Lord Breadal¬ 
bane. 

The capercailzie, or cock of the wood.s, as it is well known, 
were in former timas denizens of tlie Scotch forests, but the last 
specimen was shot about a hundred years ago in Pcrth.sliire. 
They arc large birds, a full-grown cock weighing about tw'elve 
pounds; they live, for the most part, in larch forests, and are 
found throughout Sweden and Norway. Mr. Lloyd .serK. adver¬ 
tisements for live capercailzie to the villages up the countiy. 
These advertisements, according to the Swedish castom, were 
read from the pulpits after divine service; and in the course of 
the winter thirteen cocks and sixteen hens were procured, which 
were placed under the care of Larry Banvill (Mr. Buxton’s faith- 

* While at Luib Inn he was rendered uneasy after two or three days by 
the non-appearance of his letters. “ 1 understoM you had a post liere, said 
he to the landlord. “ Oh yes, sir,” was the reply, “ but the last day or two 
he has been out shooting with you.” 
t Author of * Northern Field Sports.* 
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ful^ Irish gamekeeper), wlio had been sent to Sweden for the 
purpose, and by whom they were successfully conveyed to Tay- 
mouth Castle. After a time they were all turned out into the 
large woods at Taymouth, in which they have thriven so well 
that they are now stated to amount to about two thousand ; and 
as several other proprietors liave followed the example, and have 
introduced them from Sweden, there is every reason to expect 
that this tine bird will become once more naturalised in Scot¬ 
land.* 

Mr. Buxton writes from Loch-earn-head:— 


“August 27, 1836. 

“ 1 am astonishingly idle, and it agrees with me beyond any other 
medicine. I do .not get much sliooting, but plenty of walking and 
w etting, plenty of appetite, and plenty of sleep. Sad thoughts of dis- 
t<mt friends cloud the imagination, but the bodily benefit is still ob¬ 
tained. 1 certainly wanted a holiday, and in one scn.se 1 have got a 
complete one, for 1 have nothing to do, nothing to read, and this is 
almost the only letter I have w'ritten for a week.” 

The illne.ss of his sister-iii-law, Mrs. Samuel Jluare, was one 
of the painful circumstances to which he refers as clouding his 
enjoyment. On receiving the account of her death, Im writes 
from the house of Mr. Johnston to the Bishop of .Calcutta:— 

“ Reiiny Hill, Fife, Sept. 10, 1836. 

“ Our minds have been occii]ucd of late by annost sad event—the 
death of my w'ife’s sister. I am sure you must remember Mrs. Samuel 
lloarc of Hampstead. I hardly know how to speak of her as I ought; 
she was almost as dear to me as anything ujmn earth. For more than 
thirty years 1 have been united to her in the closest intimacy. In all 
that tirn** I cannot recollect one moment’s ruffle bctw'cen us, or one w'ord 
which betokened anything but affection or love. But what is my Joss 
compared with that of her husband and children ? 8he came os near 
))erfcetion us any human being 1 ever knew. It was not that she had 


* When the Queen visited Lord Breadalbaue in 1842 he kindly permitted 
my brother and myself (then staying in the neighbourhood) to shoot the first 
of these Kirds that had been killed in Scotland tor a hundred yt'urs, in prepa¬ 
ration for Her Majesty’s dinner. Tliey were sc extremely wild that it took 
the whole day to get six shots. We could just see them vanishing from the 
tops of the tall lurches while we were still a great distance from them, and 
we could only kill them by using cartridges of No. 3.—Ei>. 
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one kind of merit carried to a groat height. She possessed each acoom- 
plishment of a female and a Christian in the same rare degree. Soft and 
gentle as she was, she was no less stedfast, firm, and immovable. To 
these moral qualities, to the most inning manners, to a noble counte- 
nanee, to the utmost refinement «in<l delicacy, she joined an intellect of 
a very high order. Her views on every subject were broad and capa> 
clous. There was nothing |)etty about her. * ♦ * She laid out her 
talents to the best advantage, and never was idle. She read a great 
deal, and turned all her reading to account, as her Tracts and her Hints 
on early Education evince. * ♦ * I know not why I pour out all this 
to you, but my mind and my pen can turn to no other subject.” 

After spending a few weeks at llenny Hill, Mr. Hiixton re¬ 
turned to Northrepps, and resumed the usual tenor of his life, 
there during the autumnal months. Every ye/ir seemed to in¬ 
crease his delight at leaving behind him the cares and turmoils 
of London ; and often, when nearly worn out by the fatigues of 
the session, Avould Swift’s lines rise to his lips;— 

“ Thus in a spa of folly tos&’il, 

Wy choicest liours of life are lost; 

^Yet always w'isliing to retreat, 

Oh, could I see my country seat! 

There, leaning near a gentle brook, 

Sleep, or peruse some ancient book ; 

And there in sweet oblivion drown 
Those cares that haviiii the court and town. 

O charming noons! and nights divine ! 

A )l> iK A Si 

Each willing to be pleased, and please. 

And e*en the very dogs at ease ! ” 

His system on coming into the country was, after a thorough 
arrangement of his personal affairs, to abandon the Ijrst few 
weeks to the relaxation of field sports. Towards the end of 
October, when Mr, Hoare usually left Norfolk, Mr. Buxton 
resumed his settled occupations, and was strict in devoting to 
them the best hours of the day. He thus adapted to himself 
some well-known lines of Sir Edward Coke:— 

“ Secure six hours for tliojght, and one for prayer, , 

Four in the fields, for exercise and air. 

The rest let converse, slccji, and business share.*' 

Six hours may appear a large proportion of his day to give to 
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refleotion, but his singular ])ower of sustained and concentrated 
thougiit was unquestionably the most remarkable feal lire of his 
mind. Not, indeed, that he had a turn for meditation upon 
speculative or philosophical questions, but when (as very often 
happened) his decision was required upon practical matters of an 
intricate character, he would wrap his mind in reflection upon 
them, with an intensity not often equalled. He could not, like 
some, take a question by storm, and in a moment put every doubt 
to flight; he seemed to give every difficulty its fullest weight, 
and to balance the arguments on one side against the arguments 
on the other, with accurate care; giving them such close atten¬ 
tion, that, whatever might be going on around him, his mind 
could scarcely be diverted by anything from its track. When 
going to Loudon witli various important matters on his hands, he 
would often take a list of them with him, and, going regularly 
through it, would clench his mind upon them one after tlie other, 
till by dint of strenuous thought, he had mastered all their bear¬ 
ings and made up his mind for ever. Once decided, he seldom 
turned to the question again. His character may be said to have 
been formed of a durable material^ so that an impression once 
effectually made seemed never to be obliterated, scarcely even 
to lose the sharpness of its edge, by the lapse of years.*' Tliis 
quality was seen in lesser as well as in greater matters, and in no 
instance was it more displayed than in the important point of 
order. The love of order, and power to maintain it, had cer¬ 
tainly not been given him by nature ; for many busy years of his 
life, his study, wherever it might happen to be, seemed a chaos 
of confusion, crowded with heaps of books and papers, letters 
and doegments, unsorted and unlabelled,—nor would he allow 
any one to touch them. But in the year 1827 he was vividly 
impressed by a casual view of the order and precision maintained 
in one of the Government offices. After the illnes.s of tliat year, 

hen he could not bear mental application, a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity presented itself for carrying out his resolution to have 

* III oar'y life he was often unpunctual in his attendance at church; but 
after hearing a sermon from the Rev. Samuel Crowther on the duty of being 
present at the beginning of public worship, and joining in the confession, he 
was tlioroughly convinced, and was never again (os'he said himself thirty 
years after) late at church through carelessness. 
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his “ papers in subjection.” For three weeks he devoted him¬ 
self, with his domestic helpers, to this task ; every document in 
his possession, public and private, was looked over, folded to a 
certain size, with its contents accurately endorsed upon it, and 
tjien classified. The parcels of papers were tied up in boards 
made to the same size, legibly marked; the more copious sub¬ 
jects, such as slavery, filling many of these packets, under 
different subdivisions. Pigeon-holes in his bookcases and other 
expedients were provided, by which these packets were so placed 
as to be instantly accessible. The work once accomplished, he 
never relaxed in it again; from this time to the end of his life 
every paper that came into his hands was subjected to the same 
regulations, and his various secretaries well remember the playful 
but unremitting strictness with which he required the execution 
of his plans in this respect. The same principle extenderl to all 
his pecuniary affairs, lie had some unalterable rules about 
money matters, which preserved him from tlie dangers that 
might otherwise have resulted from his natural tendency to free 
expenditure. In his private accounts he was exact, but not 
minute; and once a-year he thoroughly investigafed the whole 
state of his property. At the beginning of his private ledger 
the following sentences w’ere written :— 

“ ‘Quid refert igitur quantis jiunenta fatiget 

Porticibiis, quanti jicmoriitn vertetur in umbri, 

Jugera qnot viciria foro, quas emcrit sedes ? 

^etno inalus fclix.’— Jaoenfil, Sat. 4. 

“ * What need so much provision, for so short a journey ?’—Hopkins, 
vol. iv. p. 67. 

“ * W'hat a nothing it is that we make so much of, and follow so 
greedily, and hold so fast!’—Baxter, vol. iii. p. 429. 

“ ‘ To work our own contentment, we should not labour so much to 
increase our substance, as to moderate our desires.’—Bishop Sanderson. 

* He that getteth riches, and not by right, shall leave them in the 
midst of his days, and at his end shall be a fool.’—Jeremiah, chap, 
xvii. verse 11.” 

He was an excellent man of business, handling minyte details 
ivith ease and unfailing patience, yet always keeping his eye 
fixed upon their general scope and bearing. Before undertaking 
anything, he would ponder over the matter for days together, 
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weighing it and examining it again and again before lie put liis 
shoulder to the wheel. But though he was too deliberate to be 
a veheineiit man, he was in the highest degree energetic. lie 
feared neither fatigue nor labour. AVhere he gave his mind, he 
gave the whole of it. When once resolved to act, he threw^iis 
whole heart and soul into the attainment of the object before 
him; every wisli and feeling became swept into the vortex ; 
notiling else seemed capable of attracting his interest, nor would 
he leave it till it was done, and done \^ell. 

Kxcept that his hospitalities were more bounded by want of 
room, his life at Northrepps was much the same as it had been 
at Cromer Hall, domestic, yet .social. The mornings were 
spent, as ha.s been said, in his study or with his gun ; and after 
dinner he iisualfy lay upon the sofii, while some one read aloud 
to him from the passing literature of the day. Beading, in fuet, 
filled up every leisure hour; he never tired of listening to it. 
“ Well, what shall we read was the first question upon his 
entering the drawiiig>room; and he jiaid the closest attention, 
being always able to repeat the words that terminated the passage 
read on the previous evening. He had a great taste for biogra¬ 
phy, perhaps still more for works of humour; but especially he 
had, a.s he said himself, an ‘‘ insatiable thirst for militarv adven- 
ture.” His love of pot'tiy has been alluded to before, and he 
endeavoured to cultivate the .same la.-te in those about him. 
Every Sunday evening his children were expected to repeat a 
passage of po(*try, and he always required the utmost fiuency 
and accuracy in tiie refietitioii: he insisted also on the reciter 
looking him full in the face while going tiirough the task. He 
distributpd his rewards with his usual open-handed generosit}', 
and sometimes his guests were playfully invited to join in the 
exercise, and received their half-efn\vn w'ith the rest. His fi’e*- 
quent quotations (especially from Sliak.speare, Pope, and Diydeii) 
showed how thorouglily his mind was imbued with the wiitiiigs 
of tlie principal English poets. Johnson’s * Vanity of Human 
Wishes* was a favourite with him. On the well-known lines— 

“ In life’s last scene, what prodigies arise, 

Fenj-s of the bmvo, and follies of the.wise”— 

“ I take that,” ho remarked, “ to be one of the truest thnigs 

z 
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ever said in poetry; but,** he added, “ the wonl ‘ last * should**be 
omitted. Life is crowded with ‘ fears of the brave, and follies 
of the wise.’ ” 

With Cowper’s poems he became acquainted somewhat late in 
lify. lie was with a slioolin^ party at Marham (the seiit of Mr, 
Villebois, in Norfolk), when, being driven in by rain, and 
thoroughly w'etted, he retreated to his room. It happened that 
there was no book there but a volume of Cowper’s poems. He 
read them for liours, and ever afterwards took the greate.st delight 
in them. For more mtKlern poetry he had less taste, but to that 
of Sir Walter Scott iie would listen again and again with the 
keenest enjoyment. When tea was finished, he usually walked 
into his study, and returned after a time with any letters or 
papers connected with his undertakings that' he might have 
receivetl or written in the course of the day, and the reading of 
these, with the discussions upon them, which he encouraged, 
usually occupied the remainder of the evening. In all Mission¬ 
ary enterprises he took the liveliest interest, listening with 
avidity to intelligence of their progress. Many ])rivate commu¬ 
nications of this nature were also made to him ; esjiecially from 
Africa and the West Indies. He annually made himself com¬ 
plete master of the aflairs and proceedings of the Bible Society, 
ids fidelity to which never wavered. I am ready to confess,” 
he once wrote, “ that there is no cause, not even Emancipation 
itself, to which I would more readily give a helping hand than 
to the Bible Society.” 

Some mention ought to be made of the part he took in the 
establishment of the London City Mission. He w'as not alarmed 
at the novelty and boldness of the experiment; its catholic cha¬ 
racter was completely to his taste, and it always received his 
adherence and generous support. On its first foundation by 
Mr. David Nasmith, in September 1835, he wrote to that 
gentleman:— 

“ Dear Sir,—I have only reached home within these five minutes; 
but, in order to save the post, which is j^lst starting, I writa at once to 
say that I will, with pleasure, accept the office of treasurer; and only 
hope that you arc right and I am wrong as to the propriety of the 
selection.” 
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‘I'his office he held till his death. 

His family were early trained to take an interest in his pur¬ 
suits, and to share in his hopes and fears; he encouraged the 
remarks and the criticisms even of its younger members, and 
would accept from them the most trivial assistance. Indeed,«lie 
s( t'lued to have a strong feeling of personal gratitude to any one 
who would siiare his solicitude for the welfare of his black 
clients. “ From the time that I became closely connected with 
him,*' writes Mr. Jolinston, “I saw how much of his time and 
mind were given to his great objects, in his domestic circle, as 
well as in his study. Tie had a happy art of imbuing all those 
arotind him with his own feelings, and of inducing them to give 
him their most„ strenuous aid. lie wiis, indeed, a delightful 
chief to work for, so stimulating, yet so imlnlgent, and so ready 
to repay, with lavish liberality, every effort, however trifling, 
made on behalf of those to whom he was devoting not labour 
only, but life itself. * * * Ilis generosity, in fact, was un¬ 

bounded — he seemed to watch for opportunities of heaping 
kindness upon those lie loved.” 

'I'he extreme tenderness of his feelings was especially shown 
if any of them we.rc in sickness or distress; or when he received 
them again nmler his roof after any lengtheiied absence,— 
“ Never, I tliink,*’ observed one, “ was such a W'elcome seen on 
any human face.” His papers bear witness to his unremitting, 
untiring “labours in prayer’’for the members of his family ; 
they are individually mentioned, on every occasion, with dis¬ 
criminating affection, and striking, indeed, was the solemnity and 
the fervour with which he poured out his su[>plications. 

As a ^»arent ho was remarkably indulgent: a trivial instance 
may !)e quoted from one of his letters to Mrs. Ibixton:— 

“ I write now about the coursiug to-morrow. As - diil not 

behave well and kindly, you were quite right in deciding to deprive 
hill) of tlic sport to-morrow : bat, as it is so very great a plcusurcj to mo 
to think of him as iiu])|)y and enjoying himself, 1 hope you will fur this 
time excuse him, and that he will make a [loint of repaying the indul- 
genec by'very good behaviour. Thus we shall think of him as happy 
and good too.”* 

• In order that this letter might be in time for the coursing he sei.t a man 
over with it from Norwich, a distance of 20 miles. 


• 3^0 CONDUCT AS A FATHEIl. • [chap, xxiv* 

Nothing was more remarkable than the activity of his kiAd’*- 
ness ill small things : the pains he would take to give pleasure. 
Ill the midst of his business he would help his children to hiid 
their lost playthings, or go out himself to buy what they might 
want; nor did they fear to interrupt his studies with the most 
trifling requests. At the time of his hardest 'work in London, 
he would often, on his way to the Mouse, buy pictures, and 
coneoal them in his waste-paper baski't, to enjoy the glee of his 
younger children, and their daily renewed astonishment, at dis- 
eovering them there in the morning. 

Mis imnner to tliom, as they grew older, is shown in the 
follow’ing casual mention of it by one of his sons, then a mere 
boy 

“ I cannot help being struck with the exquisite tenderness of heart 
which my fatfier alwiiys displays; his unwillingness to debar us from 
])Ioasure, the zeal with which he will make any sacrifice or take any 
trouble to gratify ns, is most surprising. One little examjfie to-day 
will describe his whole conduct. lie, being really unwell, w'as lying 
nearly asleep on, the sofa, and obsi‘rving me upon another, with my 
feet banging over the side, he quietly got np, placed a cliair under 
them, and then lay down again. Ilis whole ajipcarancc, with his worn 
and thoughtful face, is so much that of a man wliom one wouUl apjiroach 
with some sensation of aw'c, that these small, though exquisite acts of 
tenderness are the more iiiicxjicctcd, and, consequently, the more 
pleasing.” 

Me ocra«>ioiially, but very rarely, gave direct admonitions. 
The following letter was addressed to one of his sons on entering 
Trinity College, Cambridge: — 

“ My dear-,—It is always a disappointment to me to be absent 

when my boys are at home; but I particularly regretted being away 
last week, as 1 think 1 might have done something for your shooting 
before you went to College. 1 need not, I hope, tell you of the 
extreme interest 1 take in the laurieh of your little skiff on the ocean of 
life, and how heartily 1 desire that ‘ soft airs ami gentle heavings of the 
wave * may aecumfiariy your voyage ; and that you may be safely piloted 
into the serene and lovely harbour prepared by the love of (?od. It is 
not often that 1 trouble iny children with advice ; and never, 1 believe, 
unless I have something particular to say. At the present time 1 think 
i have that to say which is deeply iinfxirfant to your success in the 
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buSinoss of life; nay, its ottects may extend beyond the grave. You 
arc now a man, and 1 am persuaded that you must be prepared to hold 
a very inferior station in life to that which you might fill, unless you 
resolve, with God’s help, that whatever you do, you will do it well; 
unless you make up your mind that it is better to accom[)lish perfectly 
a very small amount of work than to half-do ten times as much. What 
you do know, know thoroughly. There arc few instances in modern 
times of a rise equal to that of Sir Edwanl Sugdon. After one of the 
Weymouth elections I was shut up with him in a carriage for twenty- 
four hours. I venture<l to ask him what was the secret of his success; 
his answer was, ‘ I rc.solved, when beginning to read law, to make 
everything 1 acquired perfectly my own, and never to go to a second 
thing till I had entirely accomplished the first. Many of my com- 
])Ctitors read us much in a day as 1 read in a week ; but, at the end of 
twelve months, ny know'ledge was us fresh as on the day it was acquired, 
w'hile theirs had glided away from their recollection.’ 

“ Let the same masculine determination to act to some purpose go 
through your life. Do the day's work to-day. At c-ollege I was 
extremely intimate with two young men, both of extraordinary talents. 
The one was always ahead of his tutor; he w'as doing this year the 
work of next year, and, although upon many parts of the subject he 
knew more than his examiner, yet he contrived to ‘answer what was 
actually propose<l to him most scandalously;—while the other, by 
knowing perfectly what it was liis business to know (though not con¬ 
fining himself to that), never, to the best of my rccttlloclion, failed to 
answer any question that was put to him. 

“ Again, be punctual. I do not mean the merely being in time for 
lectures, &c.; but I mean that spirit out of which punctuality grows, 
that love of accuracy, precision, and vigour, which makes the efficient 
man ; the determination that what you have to do sltnil be done, in spite 
of all petty oljstaclcs, and finished off at once, and finally. I believe I 
have told you the story of Nelson and his coachmakcr, but you must 
hear it once more. When ho was on the eve of departure for one of his 
great expeditions, the coachmakcr said to him, ‘ The carriage shall be 
at the door punctually at six o'clock.’ ‘ A quarter before,’ said Nelson ; 

* I have always been a quarter of an hour before my time, and it has 
made a man of me.’ 

“ How often have I seen persons who w’oiild have done well if they 
would but have acted uj) to their own sense of duty ! Thankful I am 
to bclicT^ that conscience is the established ruler over your actions ; but 
I want to enlarge its province, and to make it condescend to these, 
which may appear to you minor matters. Have a consetenre to be 
fitting yourself for life, in whatever you do,.and in the management of 

✓ 
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your iiiirid aiul powers. In Scripture phrase, ‘ Gird up the loins of ydur 
mind.’ Sheridan was an example of the want of this quality. In early 
life he got into a grand quarrel and duel, the circunistanees of which 
were to his credit (always excepting the fighting the duel), but they 
were rnisrepresentod: he came to town, resolved to set the British 
public right, and as Perry, the editor of the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ was 
Ids frieiKl, he resolved to <lo so through the channel of that paper, it 
was agreed between them that Sheridan, under a fictitious name, should 
write a history of the affair, us it had been mi&re])rcsentcd, and that he 
should subsequently reply to it in his own name, giving the facts of the 
case. The first jiurt he accomplished, and there appeared in the 
‘Chronicle’ a bitter article against him, written, in fact, by himself; 
but he could never find time to write the answer, and it never was 
WTitten : ‘ The slothful man roasteth not that which he took in hunting.’ 

“ All the men who have done things well in life liuve been remark¬ 
able for decision of character. Tacitus describes Julius Caesar as 
* monstrurn incredibilis celeritatis atque aiidacim ;’ and Bonaparte, 
having published to all the world the day on which he should leave 
Pans to meet Wellington at Waterloo, did actually start on that day; 
but he had so arranged matters, and travelled with such expedition, that 
he took the British army by sur]»rise. 

“ 'I'be punctuui*ty wliieb I desire for you involves and comjirchomis 
the exact arrungemont of your time. It is a matter on which much 
depends ; fix how’ much time you will spend upon ea('h object, and 
adhere all but obf^inutely to your plan. ‘ Method,’ says Cecil, ‘ is like 
packing things in a box; a good packer will get in half as mueh again 
as a bad one.’ My letter, I see, is swelling into a .sermon, but the day 
is fine, and Lurry is waiting, so I must bring it to a close. Ponder well 
what I have saul, and call on God to help you in arraying yourself iii 
the qualities which I desire. If you mean to be the effective man, you 
must set about it earnestly, and at once. No man ever yet ‘yawned it 
into being with a wish ;’ you must make arrangements fur it; j^oii must 
watch it; you must notice when you fail, and you must keep some kind 
of journal of your failures. 

“ But, whatever negligence may creep into your studies, or into your 
pursuits of pleasure or of business, let there be one [mint, at least, on 
which you arc always watchful, always alive; I mean in the performance 
of your religious duties. Let nothing induce you, even for a day, to 
neglect the perusal of Scripture. You know the value of pray^cr; it is 
precious beyond ail price. Never, never neglect it. 

“ Well, iny dear boy, or man if you please, if I have been somewhat 
hard u|K)n you in parts of this letter, you must excuse me, rcmontlicring 
that few' have a father so deeply and tenderly attached as you have: or 
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one* in {general, more blind to defects, or more keen-eyed in the discern¬ 
ment of excellencies. 

“ Your most afFcctionato friend and father, 

“ T. FowKLr. Buxton.” 

Mr. Buxton, as we have noticed before, and as appears in this 
letter, was very fond of anecdote.*!, both of hearing and telling 
them. The following were some of his parliamentary remi¬ 
niscences, as taken down by one of his friends. 

Mr. Buxton.-I was several years in Parliumont with Lord Castlc- 
rcagh. lie had some excellent qualities for a leader, and some very 
much the reverse. His temper was admirable, hut then in speaking he 
wa.s strangely obscure, and sometimes made the most queer blimdors, so 
that occasionally, hi the midst of a pathetic speech, he would say some¬ 
thing which w'ouhl make the whole House burst out laui:hiiig. 

“ Huskisson gave me a melaneholy account of Castlereagh’s last ilays. 
lie had taken up the idea that none of his colleagues would speak to him. 
It made him miscrahle, and nothing could drive it from his mind. At 
length he was obliged to give a Cabinet dinner, but he was eonndeut 
tiiat none of the ministers would come, and rrio.**! iinhapjiy the idea made 
him. Huskisson was the first to arrive, and he was received with .‘^uch 
extravagant wurnitli and cordiality as were quite iiieompreliensihle to 
him. The re.^t came, and everything went on smoothly, till at last he 
counted them and said, ‘ 'I'here is one too few'—Palmoi^ton is not here: 
the others arc all my jirivatc friends, but you .•'ce Palmerston won't 
come.’ His gloom instantly returned, and lie diil not sjieak again the 
whole evening. A day or two after he put an end to his life. Clerk 
says that no man would shoot him.self if he took two doses of pliysic 
beforehand; and probably if poor Casllereagh hud consulted a doctor, he 
might have been alive now. 

** Noticing ever was so delightful as to hear Cunning make a firie rich 
poetical speech, and then 'I'icrney pull it to pieces. But Tierin-y has 
no name, wonderful as he w’as. 'I’hat is because he never did any tiling; 
hut to be sure his talents were surpassing. He had the most delicate 
w'it: everybody wc hear now is coarse, blunt, and gross, compared to 
him. The House was extremely fond of him; let him rise when he 
would, it would listen to him w'ith eagerness. He deserted his party, 
and joine|i Lord Sidmouth’s government at last. It was, however, in¬ 
scribed on his tomb, or proposed to bo so, ‘ He lived without an ofiice, 
and died without a debt.’ 

“ Canning could be extremely entertaining too, but his speeches were 
evidently prepared and polished. He was the first man I ever hoanl 
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speak in the House, aii'l 1 remember asking my neighbour who he fras. 
There was, also, when I first went into Parliament, another man of 
remarkable talents—Mr. Ward, afterwards Lord Dudley and Ward, 
lie, tL!o, finished his speeches down to the minutest comma, and 
fie only made one or two in a year. You know the epigram upon 
him on its being said he was a man of no heart: 

‘ You say Want lias no licnrt; hut I deny it, 

He has a heart—and gets his speeches by it.’ 

“ The first lime I hoard Chalmers w'as in a chapel on the other sale 
of the river. It was so crow'ded that Canning and Wilborforoe had to 
cirnib in at the window'. Socn years after I heard Canning make that 
sermon the substance of a speech on the Catholic question. 

“ A eertfiin rnemher of Parliament changed his opinions rather rapidly 

after losing a place in the Government. Whereupon* my friend S- 

quoted Lord Paeon’s w'onls, ‘ The tw’o great alterants of human opinion 
are lime and placeJ* ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ in this ease time there has been 
none, so * * * ,’ but the remainder of the sentence was drowned 

in the laughter and applause of the House. 

“ Sir Robert Peel’s Currency Act is said to have enormously increased 
the national debt. It certainly w'as one of the boldest measures that 
have been done in our time, but probaldy the author of it scarcely f’oro- 
saw the whole result. Rut it was ))erhups an act of justice. When 
Attwood brought forw'ard his bill for its repeal, Mr. Grotc said he was 
like the unjust stVwvard in the parable: ‘ How much owest thou';’ An 
hundred measures of oil—then take thy bill, sit down quickly, and write 

fifty' 

“ When Peel’s Currency Rill was passing, Hudson Gurney moved an 
amendment in which six nicndiers only stipported him ; of whom I was 
one, and Mr. Wodelionsc another. ’J'hrcc days afterwards, however, 
the ministers, who ha<l reconsidered the question, came down to the 
House, and carried that very amendment by a large majority. So we 
received the title of‘the seven wise men.* 

“ I lately dined in company with Sir James Scarlett. I asked him 
w})at was the secret of his pre-eminent Fueco.es as an advocate. He 
re[)licd, that he took care to pres.s home the one principal point of the 
case, without paying much regard to the others. He also said that lie 
knew the .secret of being .short. I find, said ho, that when I exceed 
half an hour, 1 am always doing mischief to my client: if 1 (irivc into 
the heads of the jury important matter, I drive out matter more impor¬ 
tant, which I had previously lodged there.” 

One event of the year 1836 had been the marriage of Mr 
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Bnsfton’s eldest son to Catherine, second daughter of Mr. Samuel 
Gurney, 

Soon afterwards, he writes to Mrs. Buxton, from Bellfleld :— 

“It is now five o’clock; wo dine at half-past; the interval, my 
dcjircst wife, is reserved for you. I have much enjoyed being here; I 
went oft* from London very comfortably, having the coach to myself 
almost the whole way. 1 slept the first stage and the last, so I had 
from seven in the morning till seven at night to read and reflect, and I 
was wry happy, and I feel very strongly, ))crhaps never so stroncly, 
that mercy and goodness have followed me all the days of my life. 
Others may deny that there is a special Providence, but it is too bare¬ 
faced a lie for me. What kept me from the brewery at fourteen, sent 
me to college, and made mo avail myself of its advantages? What led 
me to Earlham. * * What placed me in so prosperous a business, 
without which I iicver could have tliought of public life? What placed 
me under Pratt’s ministry, where my eyes were first opened to real 
truth; and what sent severe illness to confirm and ripen the impression 
made at Wheeler Chapel ? What placed me in Parliament, and kept 
me there for nearly twenty years, in spite of almost desperate proba¬ 
bilities against me? W’hat made my mother sow' the seeds of abhor¬ 
rence of slavery in my mind ; and dear I’riscilla exhortnne to undertake 
the subject, when she was dying, and Wilberforcc commit it to me, 
when ho became unable to continue the task ? 1 could go on till the 

dinner-bell to-morrow evening, recounting the instances jn which I have 
seen the finger of a blessed and divine Providence. 

“ I looked yesterday and to-day, in walking through this serene place, 
*at the present posture of our aft'airs, and I could sec only cheering pros¬ 
pects, and causes of deep thankfulness. How ha|)py this connexion of 
Edward's ! 1 feel the kindness of Providence in giving me, in a new 

child, the very person I most like • * * * and then what eonfi- 

<lencc I have that it will be blessed ! I sat still and prayed, and a loving 
Providence arranged it all. Then 1 turn to A., and P., who is rich in 
the things her happiness requires. If dinner would but wait, I would 
toll you how happy I felt about the three younger ones. But in none 
have I had a greater sense of comfort and of God’s mercy, than in one 
who, though not here to cheer us, is in the regions of perfect bliss. I 
can contcnipluto his state, and the dealings of Providence with us, as 
concerns him, and be very thankful, and very sure, in feeling as well as 
in reason, *that all is right.—There goes the bell.’* 

In his often-repeated visits to Bellfield, ho showed himscdf in 
quite a new character. His uncle, who was very fond of b'm, 
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and towards whom ht* felt like a sjn, treated him, to the last, as 
quite a yoiinp: nuiii, and it was amusing to observe tlic happy 
niixfure of deference and decision, playfulness and respect, witli 
which liis uncle’s continual admonitions, especially with regard 
to his health, were received by one who was generally somewhat 
impatient of the uncalled-for interference of others. 

From his numerous letters to liis uncle, tlie following may be 
given: — 

TO CHATtLES RUXTOX, ESQ., BELLl-TELD. 

“ Northrt'pps, IM-Pinher 31, 
Elevon oVlnck at 

“ My dear Uncle,—In the first ])la<*e, as the old year is ju.^t going, I 
must wish that the new one may he a really happy*one to you and toy 
aunt. 1 ho|)e that \ou l)t>ih will pass through it in health and cunifort. 
No nephew hud ever more reason for this sincere wish than riiyselt, and 
few nephews have so truly desired it. The termination oT one year 
and the beginning of another is always a time of much reilcctioii with 
me. I look hack to the past year, and see iiiniimeruble errors and sins ; 
and forward to the corning year, and consider that, before it terminates, 
1 maj he called to judgment. Eternity is at haml with us nil. liu|)])y 
they, and only they, who know that they have no merit which can save 
them, who look for mercy only throntth Christ, who repent of past sins, 
desire to do Go^'s will while on earth, and believe on Christ, that he 
can and will save those who obey him, and trust in him. I know you 
arc never offended by my talking on such subjects, and they naturally 
spring up in my mind just as a new year is coming.” 

Tie was at all times deeply anxious for the religious interests 
of those w'ith whom he w'a.s in any way connected, and occasion¬ 
ally he felt it his duty to express his opinions to thciv on the 
subject. The following letter was thus addressed to a friend, 
much his senior ; and it is evident that nothing but strong con¬ 
scientious feeling could have induced him to write it:— 

“ I am persuaded you will forgive me for saying to you what has 
been upon my mind for some time. I have very much wished to have 
some conversation with you on religious subjects, hut fwn various 
causes, chiefly, jjerhaps, my own want of courage, I have hitherto loft 
you without unburthening my mind of the few things I wished to say. 
As you were, however, so kind as to say that the hint I dropped was 
not lost upon you, and that you had of late read through the New Tes- 
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tamcilt more than once, 1 must venture to add something to that hint. 
I trust, then, that the great and capital truth of Christianity is always 
before your mind, viz. that there is salvation in no other way than 
through the atonement of Christ. The whole New' Testament is a 
doclurution that in ourselves w'C arc sinful, and deserving nothing hut 
condemnation; but that the Son of Cod bore the punishment of our 
offences, and that, by his merits, those who believe on him are delivered. 
Faith, then, in Christ, is all in all. With it, however guilty we may 
have been, we shall be safe ; and without it, no virtue, no moral excel¬ 
lence, nothing in the shape of meritorious works, will siifhce. You 
will find the New Testament full of these two .simple, but all-important 
doctrines, viz. our $infuines'«, and salvation through Christ; and he who 
knows them, knows almost all that is essential. Rut then, those only 
who believe in (Jhrist shall have the benefit of the pardon and rcconeili- 
ution which he came from heaven to obtain fur us. ‘No man coineth 


unto the Father but by me.’—John xiv. G. St. Paul has explained his 
faith in Pliili|)pians iii. 7, 8, 9 ; and in Titus ii. 11-14: ‘ There is none 
other name given among men, whei*eby we may be saved, but that of 
Chi'i.st alone.’ ‘ What must 1 do to be .‘■aved V’ said the gaoler to the 
Apo.«tles : Acts xvi. 30. 'fhe plain unetjuivocal an.swer is, ‘ Relieve on 
the Lord Jesus Chri.st, and thou shalt be saved.’ It would be ea.'iy to 
multiply texts to the same effect, for Scriptun* is full of them. Faith 
in Christ, then, a.s the Son of Cod, and as delivering us from our sins, 
being essential, how' is it to be obtained V It is to be obtained only 
through the influence of the Holy Spiiit; and it is suid^ over and over 
again, that if we ])ray for the Holy Spirit, it will be given us; that is 
the pronii.se: Luke xi. 13. Then comes the jioint which 1 venture to 
urge, prayer to Cod for the Holy Spirit to teacli us all the truths 
essential to our sulvutiun ; to reveal Christ to our understandings, to 
impart to us tliat holinc'ss which is required of his disciples, to give us 
true repentance, and to prepare us for the day of judgment. 1 am 
persuaded you will forgive me for thus unburthening my mind. It is 
some effort to inc to do so, and 1 am sure you will ascribe it to it.s true 
motive.” 


As usual, the yeiir w'as clo.snl by him with an enumeration of 
the mercies received during' its course. To his li.^st of domestic 
blessings, he now adds his little graiid.son, wlio, he says, is a 
source of delight, and infinite amusement.*’ 
lie proceeds;— 


“ The accounts from the West Indies of the conduct of our negroes 
are gratifying in the last degree; so that that subject, which for tK von 
years was a source of daily disquietude, is now the refreshment and 
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solace to which I continually tun\ The history of the past yeapis of 
favours heaped upon me and mine, on the right hand and on the left.” 

After expressing his earnest desire that the Loril might bo 
w ith him in every public duty (enumerating “ the Report about 
the Aborigines; all that relates to the negroes ; the Apprentice¬ 
ship Committee; the Micu fund; our speeches, and all our 
doings”), lie adds:— 

« « * « 

(luide me aright in all that I may say or do about the Church qucs> 
tions, and let me take no part which shall impair the real cfliciency of 
that which I am sure I love and ailmiro. 

“ Bless niy littlt; grandson, * ♦ * my brothers, sisters, and 
dear friends, and myself also, with the best of blessings, for Christ's 
sake. • 

“ ‘ Thou hast given me a goodly heritage,’ is the language which I 
ought continually to be using. In what respect liavc 1 not been bounti¬ 
fully dealt with? Especially in havintr pursuits in life so deeply in¬ 
teresting as they proceed, and so full of {iromise as to the vast import¬ 
ance of their results, that they may well satisfy my whole mind? 1 
would not change objects with any man.” 

The following de.scriptioii of Mr. Buxton’s appearance ami 
manner at this period of his life is from the pen of the Rev. 
Jolm Richart|s, long a valuetl inmate of his family :— 

“ I shall never forget my first interview with your father, I had 
been passing the night at Ham House, where he was expected by an 
early coach from Norfolk. Wo were already seated at the hreakfast- 
tablc, when his arrival was announced, and in he walked, stooping as he 
passed beneath the door-way, and then drawing himself up to the full 
height of his commanding form. My thoughts had lM;cn prcviou>ly busy 
portraying the image of one with whom 1 was to bo brough] into such 
close contact, and that, as you may suppose, with an interest which excited 
me; hut, as he stood fiiluted before me, though his frame was not so firmly 
knit together as to convey the idea of robust strength, the real impres¬ 
sion was certainly one of uu'r. This feeling, how'cvcr, soon subsided on 
witnessing the joyous hilarity with which he returned the greetings of 
his nieces, or, if it recurred for a moment when, on being presented to 
him, he surveyed mo with a somewhat scrutiriixing look, it ^as at once 
completely dispelled by the warmth of his welcome and the kindness of 
his manner; and I was not long in discovering, from, the playful sallies 
and affectionate tones of his conversation, that within that manly form 
there glowed the sensitive heart of a child.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

1837, 1838. 

Aborig' aes’ Kuport — Correspondence — Election — Defeat at Weymouth — 

Lettere—Eiforts to shorten the Ajyjireriticeship of the Negroes — Mr. 

Buxton’s llesitatlou — The Apprenticeship abolished. 

With tlio session of 1836 hiid closed the sitting of the Abori¬ 
gines’ CoiMinittecv and the drawing up of its rejjort was entrusted 
to Mr. Buxton as its cliairniuii. He was anxious to render this 
report a sort of manual for the future treatment of aboriginal 
nations in connection with onr colonies. Accordingly, in 
January, 1837, he invited Dr. Philip to Northrepps, and coin- 
nienced his work. 

“ Dr. PJiilip has been here three days,’* he writes. “ We 
are in the heart of tlie Report on Aborigines. Oh ! for a spirit 
of wisdom poured down on our labours!” 

'J^he object of the report was to j)rove, first, tlje destructive 
cruelty to whicli the native tribes had generally been .subjected: 
and, secondly, that, wherever they had received ecpiitable and 
humane treatment, tiny iiad increased in numbers, acquired th« 
arts of civilized life, and accepted the ble-s-sings of religion. 

“April 2, 1837. 

“ Tlio next few months arc very important, as in them the Abori¬ 
gines’ Report will he settled. Most oaiaestly I pray that it may stop 
the oppressor, and open the door for Uic admission of multitudes of 
heuthcn.s to the folil of Christ. 

“ Then there is the Apprentieeship Committee, which I bring for¬ 
ward on the 20th; and the slave-trade question, and East Indian skiveiy; 
and other deep and various interestls whieh will speedily be unfolded. 
Grunt, O Lord of mercy, that in all 1 have to do I may be steered by 
thee; that'each event may be fraught with mercy; that the influence 
of thy grace may operate more directly and more forcibly on my heart 
than it has Intlicrto done; that thy blessing muy'reside with my family, 
tny friends, and iiiy fellow-workers; with the Aborigines, the West 
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Indies, Africa, India; and if I iiave odendod, forgive me, or at least 
shield me from the dreudfid punishment. Ciist me not away from thy 
presence, and take not thy Holy Spirit from me. 

I must confess I look buck without much sense of salisfaction to my 
course on the English Chiireh-rutu Jlill. I did desire and ])ray to be 
guided aright; but yet 1 have a lurking suspicion that secondary mo¬ 
tives did, in some measure, bias my judgment. If it were so, I beseech 
thy forgiveness, O Lord, and pray ,hat in future nothing may influence 
me, or turn me asi«le from what is my duty to thee.” 

Many of his papers and letters at this period are full of ex¬ 
pressions of those grateful feelings to which bis heart bad always 
boon disposed, but which seem to have risen higher and higher 
after the great purpose of his life, the abolition of >lavery, had 
been achieved. In this strain, he writes from ‘Northrepps to one 
of his children :— 

« May U, 1837. 

* # ♦ “ I dwelt much yesterday, and still more to-day, on the 

n.orcy which has been showered u|>un me by a gracious and indulgent 
Jj'ud. 1 feel that I cannot be grateful enongli for the hoops and loads 
of mercies which have been my lot since niy marriage thirty years ago. 
*• * * That may fairly stand among earthly blessings as number 

one. 

Hi * A * « If 

“ Then my success in business, so good and so nntroublcsome, my 
seat in Parliament for nineteen years, ami the objoels wiiich have been 
entrusted to me. * ♦ • My children, my brothers and sisters, my 

friends; the success which has crowned my public labours. These are 
a few, and but a few, of my sources of grateful satisfaction, 

“ My cup runneth over: surely goodness and nuTcy have followed me 
all the days of my life, and (may it he!) 1 shall dw'oll in the house of 
the Lord for ever. ' 

“ Hless the Lord, O my soui. and forget not all his benefits (and every 
clause in that catalogue of mercies, each of which has been offered for 
my acceptance). lie niaketh me to lie down in green pastures. 

“ Farcwcdl! Farewell! I must go and hear the birds sing, and turn 
my eyes to the wonderful Giver of such stores of mercies.” 

During this session he was chiefly occupier] in comjWeting and 
carrying through the committee the report on the treatment of 
Aborigines, which had been drawn up with so murdi care at 
Northrepps. Before it was printed it was carefully revised by 

\ 
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Sir Qeorge Grey, and it appears to have had considerable weight 
with the Government in promoting the equitable treatment of the 
natives in our colonial dominions. 

It was with peculiar satisfactibn that he saw this work coin- 
j)lete(l, for it was very doubtful whether he would long have the 
opportunity of continuing his exertions in the Ilou'^e of Com¬ 
mons. The death of the King, on the 20tli of June, produced 
an immediate di*<solution of Parliament, and Mr. liuxton’s return 
for Weymouth had never before appeared so insecure. 

On account of his health he liad felt serious doubts as to stand¬ 
ing again, and he had been advised by many to withdraw, at least 
for a time; but he was not willing to take the responsibility of 
leaving his post. “ I am of opinion,” he w'rites, “ that J ought 
to remain in Parliament, even at a vast sacrifice.” 

J O cnAi{ni:.s nux’i ox, esq., heli.field. 

“ ypitalficlds, 1837. 

“ My dear Uncle,—Yon most not be alarmed about the election. 
* * * 1 really think I should not be hnjjpy, or feel that I had done 

iny duty, if I wore to retire. 1 think (though, perhaps, it is absurd vanity 
to say so) that tiiy being in Parliament is of some little cou.sotpiencc to 
the negroes in the Wi'st Indies, to the oppressed natives of our colonies, 
and to the inliuhitants of Africa, exposed to the slave-tra«le. As the first 
are nearly one million, the second three millions, and the third a great 
many millions, it would not be right to give vip a chance, if it were only 
a chance, of being returned, merely because there may ho some little 
humiliation to mvsclf in being turned out. 

“ 1 don’t care a straw about tiic disgrace, li' 1 am turned out, I 
cannot hclji it: ] have done my best, and 1 shall be satisfied. But if 1 
were to go out of my own accord, I think my conseionct^ would reproach 
me. Besides all which, 1 do not think they can turn me out quite so 
easily os they imagine.’* 

The following letter was addressed to Mr. Joseph John Gurney, 
who w'as about to proceed to America, on a religious visit to the 
Society of Friends;— 

“Upton, June 25, 1837. 

‘‘ I think it is hardly possible for any one, at least of our harder sex, to 
feel more than 1 do in all that concerns your going to America. Wo 
have been bound together for not far short of forty years, in one cUiikI- 
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less fricndshij). As boy and man, I have been partner in all your for¬ 
tunes, and you in inino. I do not believe you ever, by word or deed, 
gave me a momentary vexation. You, I dare say, are not aware how' 
you have refreshed and encouraged we in iny career; in truth, I look to 
you v\ith almost l)Oundless affection and gratitude. It is against the 
grain with me to let you go without seeing you again, but I fear it must 
be so After much deliberation I have resolved to go 3own to W py- 
inoiith. The way in which ruiliamcnt affects my health has hud gr<‘at 
weight in the one scale, but in the other there are three great ])oints— 
West India negrof East India slavery, and the Brastilian slave-trade. 
If it were the India negroes alone, I believe I should retire, l)e- 
causc ninc-tentbs of the work is done, and because tbere i.s feeling 
onou'th in the country to acconipUsii the remainder, and ]>ersons enough 
willing and ub?e to call forth that feeling, I am steadfast in the Ijclicf, 
that that great experiment has been, and will eontipue to be, crowned 
with more complete suceess than the most sanguine amuTig us untici|)ated. 
I know very well that evil inlluonees are workiiis hard against it, and 
that thousands o-f the negroes are exposed to cruel injustice. Neverthe¬ 
less I do rejoice, and will rejoice, in the extinction of sla\ery ; aiul the 
more I sec of the ])ostbumoiis brood the more 1 rejoice in the death ot 
the old parent dragon. 

“ And now, Kiy dear brother, if I do not .sec you before your de|iar- 
ture, I take leave of you with a heart full of love, with the most ])leasant 
and grateful remembrance of yon, and with the most earnest pray<*rs for 
youT safety, coipfort, and peace, for the full success of yonr mission, and 
for your fruition of all that is contained in these words—‘ Eear thou not, 
for I am with thee; be not dismayed, for I am thy Cod. I will 
strengthen thee, yea, I will help thee, yea, I will uphold thee with the 
right hand of my righteousne.ss.’ ” 

On the day that the Queen dissolved Parliament, he writes to 
Mrs. S. Gurney, whose ag’cd iiiotlier he liad visited on tlie pre¬ 
vious day:— • 

“.fuly 17, 18^7. 

“ My dear Elizabeth,—I this day saw our jouthfiil Queen surrounded 
by all the chief officers of state, henscif wearing a crown of diamonds, 
and arrayed in royal rol»es, and the House of Lords filled w'ith all the 
great ones of the country. She delivered an admirable athlress to the 
Parliament, jwith the ulniost sweetness ol‘ voice and the most ex(piisite 
grace of manner ; and yet this spectuele has left a le.ss |>lcasing, a less 
lively imprcssioti on my mind than the sight which I had yesterday the 
pleasure of witnessing,—of an aged Christian, refined and purified, her 
work completed, waiting in patient cheeriulneas the will of her Lottil. 
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T(iat is a sight full of instruction and consolation. So much must 1 say, 
my dear sister, and you may repeat it to her who is ready to depart and 
to be with Christ.” 

In July he went down to the election at Weymouth. After 
mentioning^ to his eldest son the diiheulties into which he had 
been thrown by the non-appearance of the other Whig candidate, 
he adds* 

** If Burdon docs not stand, I think it all but certain I shall lose the 
election. After hearing, on'iiiy arrival last night, all the particulars I 
have given you, I felt so perfectly satisfied, and so devoid of a momentary 
feeling of regret, that 1 am confident I shall be very thankful if 1 am 
turned out. J^cr contra^ I am equally confident l^shall be very thankful 
if I am onec morC turned loose in the House against slavery, slave-trade, 
and white men’s cruelties. So I am pretty sure to get a triumph. 
Love to C -•, and mj’’ smiling namesake.” 

TO MRS. BUXTON. 

“Bcllfiold, July 25, 1837, 

“ Here I am looking out on this splendid view; nothing can be 
more calm. I have {>asscd a restless night, and have been awake for 
hours. 

This day will, I expect, make an entire revolution in my vocation. 
1 have no expectation of being returned. When I look at some of the 
arts that have been employed, I am half ready to be provoked; but 
w’hen I turn to the Creator of these fields, and those waters, and remem¬ 
ber that all events are in llis hands, that nothing occurs but at His bid¬ 
ding, I am restored to full peace. He ordereth all events, and that is 
reason enough for satisfaction; and though, for the moment, we are car¬ 
ried aw%y by the current, it is not very difficult to perceive that we shall 
derive a hundred family benefits from my exclusion from Parliament. I 
look u]ion myself as an old horse turned out to grass, and it is folly to 
worry myself by supjiosing that other and better steeds will not be found 
to do the work. 

“ I must now get ready. I do not expect to be in any way disturbed 
by the events of the day ; but before it closes I shall be a man of lei¬ 
sure ; tl^t js no mean blessing: a man, not slaving himself to death, but 
with time to walk, to read, to sleep, to reflect,—and better than these, 
time to pray. 

“ One o’clock.—W^cll, my dearest wife, your wishes are realised : the 
troubles and worries of Parliament are over with mo; and now wo must 

/ 2a . 
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l)« as happy, as healthy, and as long-lived as possible. I anu perfectly 
well satisfied with the result, and view it as a release from a vast deal of 
labour.” 

That the cause of this defeat was not any diminution of per¬ 
sonal attachment to him on the part of his constituents, was 
evident from the strong expressions of grief on all sides at his 
rejection. But the T«)ry party had for some years been increasing 
in local influence, and did not scruple to employ a decree of inti¬ 
midation till then unknown in the borough. In Mr. Buxton’s 
farewell address to the electors, he distinctly states:— 

“ During twenty years in elections, seven of which have been severely 
contested, I have had the opportunity of ascertaining the motives which 
actuate almost every individual in this borough, and I gladly state this 
fact, so honourable to the |)Oorer electors of this town, viz. that 1 never 
paid any man one sixpence for his vote, and never, except in two 
instances, was asked to do so.” 

An incident which occurred is recorded by one who was present 
at this election,:— 

It strongly illustrates,” says the narrator, the deep personal inte¬ 
rest which Mr. Buxton had the power of cxciting,<^mong those who 
knew him best.' Ca[)tain Penny, ll.N., had long boon one of the active 
men on Mr. Buxtoirs committees ; he was an old man, exceeding 
ninety-two. The contest was virtually over by one o’clock, though the 
poll remained open till four o'clock. Shortly before its close the gallant 
veteran inquired how it stood, and on hearing of the increasing majority 
against Mr. Buxton, he called for his hat, ami declaring to his wife that 
* if it were to be the last act of his life it would be a good one,’ he pro¬ 
ceeded to the polling booth, and voted for Mr. Buxton and Mr. G. 
Stephen. He then went home, but had been much fatigued by the 
exertion, and shortly after reaching home asked his wife to help him to 
bed. She assisted him up stairs, and began to undress him, as he was 
seated on the side of the bed. She took off one of his stockings, and 
told him to raise his other foot, that sho might draw off the other. He 
did not do so; and being on her knees, she looked up to him, to repeat 
her request, when, to her amazement, she perceived that he was actually 
sitting erect,' but a corpse I So his voting for Mr. Buxton was the lost 
act of his life." 
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TO JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY, ESQ., IN AMERICA. 

“Upton, July 30, 1837. 

“ My dear Brother,—We have gone so much hand-in>hand together 
all our days, that I greatly miss you now that a change has taken place 
with me. I am reprieved from death, and emancipated from slavery ; 
and both these blessings came under the form of a dismissal from Wey¬ 
mouth on Tuesday last. But you shall have my history for the last 
fortnight, at least as much of it as 1 can remember. 

“ You know, I l)clieve, that a lew days before the session closed I 
presented our report on the Aborigines. It is a fair comjiendium of the 
evidence given before the conimittec during thr^e years, and as 1 had 
but a small portion of the merit of drawing it up, I may be allowed to 
call it an admirable document; and 1 have little doubt it will go lar to 
check that desperate and wide-spreading villainy which has rendered the 
intercourse of the civilised and Christian man with the savage little else 
than one uniform system of cruelty, rapacity, and murder. In short, 1 
am well satisfied; and have little more to say on that subject. Two or 
three days before the session closed, 1 brought before the House briefly 
the questions of the slave trade. East India slavery, and the transporta 
lion of the Coolies from India to the Mauritius and the West Indies. 

“ But now for my personal history. On Monday, the 17th of July, 
the Queen dissolved the rarliament. Before her messenger gave his 
three taps at our door I gave notice of a motion on East Indian slavery 
for next session. We were then called before her Majesty. She looked 
well and quite composed ; in delivering her speech her voice was sweet 
and clear almost to perfection. In that great room, with the multitude 
of {)cople and some bustle, every syllable was so distinctly articulated as 
to be perfectly heard; and her voice rose into suitable emphasis when 
she said, that her reign was auspiciously begun by giving her assent to 
the mitigation of the Criminal Law'. 

'‘Thus, a second time, I have been.drawn away from my history, but 
these things may interest you, and I shall not have anything to tell you 
of queens and parliaments for one while. But now to my history in 
earnest. 

“ Before I went down to Weymouth, I began to fear; for one of my 
supporters told me that, if 1 wished to secure the election, it would be 
necessary open public houses and to lend money (a gentle name for 
bribery), to the extent of 1000/. I of course declined. It might or it 
might not be my duty to get into Purliamcht, but it could net be my 
duty to corrupt the electors by beer and bank notes. 

“ i^ten o’clock on the day of nomination, out came Burdon’s address 

2 A 2 ^ 
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resigning the contest. George Stcplicn happened to arrive by the 

mail at half-past ten,—unshaven, unbreakfasted, we converted him into 
a candidate. The I'orics had hired a stout mob from the adjacent coun¬ 
try, and as they kept the beer going, our audience was rather of the 
noisiest. It seemed to me that 1 could not be heard; but I find I 
was distinctly. * * * Qn the 26th the polling began awkwardly. 

My friends were desperately intimidated. One of them spoke out the 
real state of the cose. When asked at the booth how he voted, he re¬ 
plied, ‘ One for Huxton on principle; one for Villicrs on interest.’ In 
the middle of the day I found the afiair was hopeless, and ceased tc^ 
press my voters to come forward. 

« iK to my worthy colleague, Mr. Burdon, I cannot prove 
that he sold me; but I am sure that if he had done so, he could not 
have taken more skilful measures to effect my expulsion. 

“ At the close of the poll I w-ent with Edw'ard to the booth, where 
my opponents and their friends were collected, shook hands W'ith them, 
wished them joy, walked about the town for half an hour with Barlow 
and Edward to cheer up my friends, who were sadly out of spirits, and 
then went to Bellfield, where W'C passed a very cheerful evening; and 
u{> to this moment, not one shade of regret on my own account, how¬ 
ever slight, however transient, has passed over my mind, at the memory 
of my departed honours. 

The next morning, al)out eighty of my constituents came up. I 
ran to the balcony and began a cheerful speech ; but I soon found 1 was 
entirely out of tune. I went down amongst them, and then made them 
an oration. It could not help being a feeling one; certainly I never 
saw a greater appearance of regret. * * * I have not half described the 
manifestation of feeling w’hich took place in the town. The children 
set themselves to work to collect subscriptions to give me a piece oi 
plate. The men arc also doing the same thing on their {)art. The 
very Tories, they say, are disconsolate I In the evening, several of the 
w'orking men who had not joined the procession in the mornkig, came 
up to bid me farewell; and at six o’clock the next morning, when I 
got into the coach, there was an assemblage of them looking sadly 
downcast. Spite of all this lamentation, I have been in great glee the 
whole time. I am right glad that I stood—right glad that I have got a 
holiday. My own impression is, that I could not have stood the fatigues 
of Parliament many sessions more; and perhaps this tuniiiag out to 
grass may, in the long run, enable me to do more work, if I should have 

the privilege of being called to it. I saw-, who said more about 

the regret of Government, than I should like to repeat. On the other 
hand. Dr. Holland has sent me a message by Samuel Iloarc, of warm 
congratulation. 
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1 had lully resolved, had I continued in Parliament, to have sent 
you a kind of journal of notable events, but in my present non-effective 
condition, 1 am not likely to have anything more interesting to tell yon, 
than the history of the pigs and poultry at Northrepps. As I leave 
Parliament for health, I do not by any means intend to defeat that end 
by dedicating myself to any other objects. I mean, for conscience’ sake, 
to ride, shoot, amuse myself, and grow fat and flourishing.” 

He soon afterwtirds went to Weymouth, to receive from his 
friends there two pieces of plate; the one, a candelabrum from 
his late constituents ; the other, which, as he .said, pleased him, 
if possible, still more, a silver snuff-box from their children. He 
was exceedingly gratified by these testimonials of regard from 
tlie place with which he had so long been connected, and few of 
his possessions w*ere valued so highly. 

From no less than twenty-seven different places were proposals 
made to Mr. Buxton to stand as a candidate; but he felt at 
liberty to take advantage of the opportune repose afforded him, 
and accordingly declined them all. 

On returning from a short visit to Scotland, he writes to Mrs 
Johnston at llennyhill. * 

“ Northrepps Hall, October 7, 1837. 

“ I have just been debating on this difiicult question—shall I w'rite 
to llennyhill, or stretch myself on the sofa?—^you see how' I have 
decided. 

“ Our return home is vastly pleasant, and I hope wo feel something 
of true thankfulness at being permitted to reassemble—none missing, 
none injured, and many benefited. ♦ * • My week in London was 
anything but idle. I got through my fifty-six memoranda. Wc re¬ 
solved that Mr. Trew should, without delay, provide diirty-four first- 
rate teachers for the colonies. Only think of sending forth such a 
troop I fs it not cheering ? Whilst I was in London, three separate 
deputations culled upon me on the same morning, to urge me to go into 
Parliament. They were very philosophic on the subject of my health, 
and said i« substance that it was good economy for them to w'ork me up 
now, and that when I was fairly dead, they dared to say they should 
find some other agent; but I was stedfast against this kind of argu¬ 
ment.” • 

TO CHARr.ES BUXTON, ESQ., AT BELLFIELD. 

“October, 1837. 

“ I take shooting very easy this year, having always a shooting pony 
with me; he is a wonder, has as good action us your old leader, and is 
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as handsome; as quiet as a Iamb, and strong enough to carry, and some¬ 
times does carry, Mr. Hoare and myself together, eats bread and 
cheese, drinks beer, is a jmrticularly good judge of porter, and prefers 

• TO EDWARD N. BUXTON, ESQ. 

“ November, 1837. 

“ I have again made an alteration in my gun-stock, contrary to your 
advice. I have shot execrably all the year, and could stand it no 
longer, so I employed a Holt carpenter to hew me a stock, according to 
my own fancy, out of the trunk of a tree. It is in its primitive sim¬ 
plicity, and is so wide as to ‘ contrive the double debt to pay,’ of stock 
w'hile shooting, and table at luncheon ; but rough and awkward as it is, 
1 shall, 1 trust, take the conceit out of the young men with it. 

“ I have been calculating that since Parliament closed 1 have ridden 
600 miles, and walked 1500. 

“ ‘ Bettor to hunt in fields for health uiiboiight, 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught,— 

The wise, for cure, on exercise depend.’ 

So sings Drydcn, and what he preached I practise. 

I shall send you a basket to-night, as proof that my log of a gun- 
stock can do execution. * • ♦ We arc very happy here. If you catch 
the influenza, lie up at once —principiis obsta** 

At the end' of 1837 a work was published by Messrs. Stiirge 
and Scoble, who had visited the West Indies, describing the 
condition of the negro apprentices, and such general indignation 
was excited by their narrative, that from all parts of the country 
were delegates sent to London in the beginning of 1838, to urge 
the discontinuance of the apprenticeship system. Mr. Buxton, 
for some time, refused to join them, and he thus states his reasons 
in a letter to G. W. Alexander, Esq. 

“ February 5,1838. 

“ I have received your very kind letter, and have given the subject 
of it my very best consideration. The result is, that my opinions, as 
expressed in my letter to the delegates, yet remain unchwged. 1 
thought, and continue to think, that the attempt to overthr|pr the ap¬ 
prenticeship will be fruitless, while there is another object toibe accom¬ 
plished, viz. that of securing to the negro the full and entire liberty ot 
a British subject in 1840 which is at once more important, and far 
more practicable. 

1 am afraid that this main and capital object should in some degree be 
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logt sight of, by the peculiar prominence that is given to the abolition of 
the apprenticeship, and I could not attend any meeting without stating 
my doubts as to the policy of the present movement. 1 am, however, 
far from wishing to give circulation to these doubts. It is very possible 
that I may be altogether mistaken in the views I entertain ; and I should 
be extremely sorry to weaken the probability, small as I consider it, of 
Parliament consenting to the immediate abolition of the apprenticeship. 
I apprehend, therefore, that I should best serve the cause of the negro 
by abstaining from attending your meeting. It is needless for me to 
add, that it is with hearty regret I cannot on this occasion altogether 
unite with those good and zealous men with whom I have so long 
acted.” 

Ills refusal to attend the meeting excited great displeasure 
among those who were bent on breaking down the apprentice* 
ship. After alluding to the severe censures to which he had 
been exposed, he proceeds,— 

“ Well, after all this, I am in excellent health and spirits, not the 
least chagrined. I do not repent of any step I have taken in this 
business.” 

He writes, during a short visit to London, to Mrs. Johnston:— 

It only wants a few minutes to breakfast, but there is time for a 
scrap of a letter to you. First, be it known to you, and to all the 
Northrepps party, that I am quite well, and in exceildht spirits, and in¬ 
stead of being w'orried by my adventures, only amused and interested 
by them. 1 left Northrepps on Monday at four o'clock in the morning, 
and as it was too dark to read, I occupied a good part of the way in com¬ 
posing a mighty grand oration, intended for tho delegates. The horses 
flew; but the time flew still faster, and 1 was almost surprised to And, 
after two hours, that the town I entered was not Aylsham, but- Nor¬ 
wich ; 6ill half an hour too soon for the coach. Conceive me then in 
tho kitchen, writing down my notes on the* dresser. Off I was taken 
before I had half done, and had to finish my notations in the coach. I 
then had to read a budget of lettcirs from Floresi, and to make sundry 
resolutions on them. Then Lord Bacon, in the Edinburgh Review; 
have you read it ? Fray do, though it is very sad. After doing so, 
you when quoting the line— 

* * The greatest, wisest, meanest of mankind,’ 

lay all the emphasis on the last epithet. With this, varied by other 
bucks, and stages given up to a kind of meditation, 1 cheated the 
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journey of every thing like tediouaiiess, and reached Flam House«.to 
dinner. S. Gurney soon told me that perhaps it would be as well that I 
should attend the public meeting, as he fbund that the current ran 
strongly against me, and that pains had been taken to poison the minds 
of simple-hearted Friends, with the suspicion that I had become a kind 
of enemy to the anti-slavery cause. I called a meeting of our society on 
I'ucsday, which 1 attended, and 1 asked their opinion of the propriety of 
my going to Exeter Hall. The general opinion was against it; and I 
decided not to go. Soon afterwards 1 was called out of the room by 
Dr. Philip and Josiah Forster, to tell me that a reaction had taken place; 
that a public breaktast had been given the day before by the delegates 
to the anti-slavcryites in the neighbourhood of town, where my conduct 
was the chief subject of discussion. At length my old friend Capt. 
Stew'art proposed a resolution, condemning, though in gentle terms, 
more in sorrow' than in anger, my letter. For some time no seconder 
could be found, but when at last one appeared, Dr. Philip made them a 
speech. He first said he owed every thing to me; but for me he would 
have been trampled to the earth, would have been tried as a traitor, and 
convicted; that but for me the whole of Catfreland would have been 
Adelaide country, and the whole Catlrc nation exterminated; but for me 
not one missionary left in all South Africa: that they owed all anti-sla¬ 
very success, including the present force of public opinion, the very 
groundwork on wliich they stood, to me. This oration was received 
with great applause; the seconder vow’cd he would second no such non¬ 
sense as Stewart proposed. Stewart would move no such motion, and 
these three curiosities occurred:—First, instead of a lecture, they 
unanimously voted me thanks ; secondly, G. Thompson offered to draw 
it up; thirdly, Sturge begged that he might be allowed to present it. 
He did so the following day, and we parted the best of friends. * * * 
I long now to return to the ‘ fairy land of 8nowdro])S.' I am very well, 
but I cannot sleep. As Milton says-<^ 

‘ What ha.*} night to do with sleep ?’ 

I affronted E. W-, by not calling her at three o'clock this morning 

to read to me, but I could not do anything so barbarous. 1 have less 
pity on poor Andrew, who is most useful to me in various ways.*’ 

As the spring advanced, he found that he had been in error, 
and that public feeling was less torpid than he had expec^. He 
writes, on the 12tb of March, to one of his old Anti-slaMiry co¬ 
adjutors:—It seems Just possible that the delegates may succeed, 
and if so, I am sure we shall both say, ‘ thank God that other 
people had more courage and more discernment than ourselves.* ’* 
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OiFthe 23rd of March he received a letter from Dr. Lushingtou, 
urging him to come to town and meet the delegates, and he 
accordingly left Northrepps for London, and after much delibe¬ 
ration he determined to join them. 

I went,” he says, “to the meeting of the delegates; they were 
very cordial. I told them freely my mind, and some of it was not much 
to their liking, I dare say. Among the rest, that I praised Glenelg.” 

After mentioning the charge of inconsistency which he might 
incur, he adds,— 

“ No matter. The sin unpardonable in my eyes would be, to do any¬ 
thing for any consideration whatever, the result of which was likely to 
injure the sacred cause. So long as I retain the assurance, that 1 am 
acting with a single eye to that, you may be sure 1 shall not be 
dejected.” 

“You ask, what will the world say?” he writes to another 
friend. “ Let the world say what it pleases: 

‘ 'Tis not the babbling of a busy world, 

Wliere praise and cetjsure arc at random hurl’d, 

Which ciui the meanest of my thouglits control, * » 

Or shako one settled purpose of my soul:— 

Free and at large, may their wild censures roam, 

While all, -^while all, 1 know, is right at home.’ ’« 

On the 30th of March Sir George Strickland brought forward 
a motion for the abolition of the apprenticeship, but it was lost 
by a majority of 64. Mr. Buxton thus describes the evening, 
having been present under the gallery:— 

“London, March 31,1838. 

“ I am q^ive, after having been in the detestable position of having to 
sit for ten hours, last night, in the House of Commons, to be shot at by 
everybody, without the possibility of firing one round in return. I 
would have giv.cn something to be allowed to speak, and 1 literally was 
two or three times upon the point of springing up. Gladstone, Lord 
John Russell, Grey, &c., would have it that I was a friend to the 
appi*cnticcs|iip, because 1 sold an unavailing division on it, in Com¬ 
mittee, for (be solid profit of getting them to insert a clause for unquali¬ 
fied freedom, when the apprenticesliip should cease.” 

In consequence of what had been stated in this debate, Mr 
Buxton addressed a letter to Lord John Bussell, in which he 
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proved that he had been throughout a steady opponent of the 
Apprenticeship system. 

He went, about the same time, to see Mr. Macaulay, whom he 

found very ill. “ God bless you and yours,” said his aged 

friend. “I sympathise in all your trials, I concur in all your 

opinions, and your visits to me are as water to the thirsty soul.” 

Tt was his impression that he should not see Mr. Buxton again ; 

nor did he. He died in May, just before the complete consum> 

ination of all his labours, for in the same month. Sir Eardley 

Wilniot gained, by a majority of three, a motion against the 

Apprenticeship; and the planters afterwards agreed to surrender 

it on the 1st of August, 1838. **The Apprenticeship is 

abolished,” writes Mr. Buxton; thank God for that.” 

• 

“ I bless God for the event,” he says in a letter to Mr, Sturge: “ I 
bless God, that He, who has always raised up agents such as the crisis 
required, sent you to the West Indies. I bless God, that during the 
Apprenticeship, not one act of violence against the person of a white 
man has, as I believe, been perpetrated by a negro, and I cannot 
express my grateful exultation that those whom the colonial law so 
recently reckdned as brute beasts, *the fee simple absolute whereof 
resided in their owners,* will so soon he invested with the full rights of 
man. • • • Let none of us forget that those who are emancipated 
will be assailed with many an attempt to curb and crush their liberty ; 
nor that two millions of human chattels in the East Indies require our 
pmtection; nor that the slave trade, of all evils, the monster evil, still 
defiles and darkens one quarter of the globe. May that same public 
voice, which has now been so happily exerted, and under the influence 
of that same gracious Lord, who has wrought its present victory, never 
be hushed while a taint of slavery remains !’* 

TO THE HON. MBS. UPCHEB. 

" Aihenteum, May 23, 1838. 

I must write a line to tell you that Sturge and that party, whom 
we thought all in the wrong, are proved to be all in the right. A reso¬ 
lution for the immediate abolition of the Apprenticeship was carried by 
a majority of three last night. The intelligence was received with such 
a shout by the Quakers, (myself among the number,) that we strangers 
were all turned out for rioting 1 1 am right pleased.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

1838. 

New Plan for the SappreRsion of the Slave Trade — Laborious Investi- 
gations — Collection of Evidence — Letter to Lord Melbourne — Com- 
lyunications with the Government — Abstract of his Views— Horrors of 
the Trade — Capabilities of Africa. 

On quitting Parliament, Mr. Buxton had looked forward to a 
period of repose; but this expectation was not realized. Even 
before that time, an idea had suggested itself to his mind, the 
development of which proved more than sufficient occupation for 
all his remaining years. 

“ I well rememlHjr,” writes one of his sons, “ the commencement of 
that long train of toils, anxieties, and sorrows. While my father and 1 
were staying at Earlham, in the beginning of tlic summer of 1837, he 
walked into my room one morning, at an early hour, and sitting dowm 
on my bedside, told me that he had been lying awake the whole night, 
reflecting on the subject of the slave trade, and that he believed he had 
hit upon the true remedy for that portentous evil.*' 

Two years before this time, he had moved an address for 
making our treaties on this subject with foreign powers more 
stringent, and the penalties of the crime more severe. The idea 
that now struck him so forcibly, was this—that “ though strong 
external, measures ought still to be resorted to, the deliverance 
of Africa was to be effected, hy calling out her own resources,** 

For some months he was compelled to defer the following up 
of this new train of thought; but on reaching home at the fall of 
the year, he addressed himself to the pursuit with all his heart 
and mind, and never was his character shown more clearly than 
in his coflduct of this great affair. The exquisite sympathy with 
suffering, the long investigations and deep thought before action, 
the intense and untiriug energy when the work had once begun, 
the largeness of his plan, the care bestowed upon its smallest de 
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tails, the hearty trust in Providence, joined with the solicitous 
choice of means, the patient faith with which disappointment and 
calamity were borne;—all these qualities had been apparent in 
his previous undertakings,—all now stood forth in still bolder 
relief. Nor was there less of the same ardent and exclusive 
devotion to the one work before him, which had characterised his 
earlier years. The idea did not flash upon him, and then slowly 
fade away again, like the visions of less effective men. Nor was 
he content merely to lay his views before the public, satisfying 
himself with an undefined hope that some one else would cm*ry 
them into practice. He at once applied himself to the subject, 
and throughout the winter he was incessantly revolving it in his 
mind, reading every book that could assist him, and inquiring 
wherever information could be gained, until at length the whole 
idea was fully developed in his mind. 

His task Mas twofold :—on the one hand he had to prove the 
magnitude of the evils now existing, in the human traffic, and 
consequent condition of Africa:—on the other, he had to point 
out the capabilities of Africa, and thence to deduce the possibility 
of her becoming peaceful, flourishing, and productive, by the 
force of legitimate commerce. 

While he himself was occupied in elaborate calculations drawn 
from official documents, respecting the extent and desolating 
effect of the trade, he set others to work in collecting proofs of 
the productiveness and commercial resources of Africa. 

TO EDWARD N. BUXTON, ESQ. 

Northrepps Hall, 1838, 

** Andrew Johnston and I are working like dragons at the slave trade 
—'a task as interesting in its prosecution, and promising to be as iinpor- 
tant in its results, as any that 1 ever had the honour to be engaged in. 

I only wish that the number of the hours in each day were doubled, and 
the number of minutes in every hour quadrupled.** 

TO JOHN JEREMIB, ESQ., IN CEYLON. , 

" Northrepps Hall, February 27* 

My dear Jeremie,—I wonder that I have not written to you long ere 
this, and especially that I have not answered your very welcome letter of 
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the f4th of* August last. But procrastination, always an insidious enemy, 
makes foi’cign letters its especial prey. "J’hcy may perhaps sail as soon, if 
written next week, as if sent off to-day, and therefore are postponed; 
and 1 have no lack of good excuses. Though perhaps I ought to be at 
leisure, now that I am released from the harness of Parliament, 1 still 
find every day more than supplied with its w'ork. Your long letter I 
have not now before me, as 1 left it witli Dr. Lushington. He has 
promised to read it attentively, although as usual overwhelmed with 
business. 

My principal occupation is the consideration of the slave trade. 1 
am quite convinced we are all on a wTong tack about it, and' tbtit we 
never shall do good, or at least effectual good, by pursuing only our pre¬ 
sent plan. The scheme therefore that I am now meditating is, to 
represent to all ]>owcrs the immense field for commerce, which is closed 
by the slave trade.* When 1 am thoroughly master of the subject I shall 
lay it before the Government. 

“You w'ill not doubt, my dear friend, that all you tell me about 
youraelf and your own state of mind is very interesting to me. I do in¬ 
deed trust that you may more and more taste of the knowledge of that 
which can, above all else, satisfy the mind and hearty and lead into the 
way of peace. W'^hat I have learnt of this, has been at the price of 
heavy sorrow; but I can say it is worth its price, and it is my chief and 
settled desire for myself, and all who arc most dear to me, that above all 
prosperity, all knowledge, all success or honour, we may know and par¬ 
take of the riches of Christianity. By this 1 do ndt merely mean 
morality, even of the highest tone; 1 mean the knowledge of Christ as a 
Saviour, which knowledge brings the heart to humility, love, gratitude, 
and all that is good, us well as all that is happy. 1 can desire nothing 
better for you, my dear friend, than that you and yours may be led on 
and taught the fulness of these things, of which wc may all know more 
and more I ” 

• TO A FRIEND, A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 

“ Northrepps Hall, Februaiy, 1838. 

“ 1 was much pleased with your warm invitation to St. Stephen's, 
but you must, if you please, excuse' me. In the first place, I have no 
wish to come in till 1840, when 1 should like to see what you are after; 
and in the second, there is no constituency in the world that 1 should 
dislike so much as that of Marylebonc, as 1 have not even a morsel of Ra¬ 
dicalism about me. I should, I confess, like to be in Parliament on the 
6th of March, in order to state my opinion about Lord Glenclg. 
Could 1 say that he wanted energy ? The delivery of the Catfres and 
their territory from the hands of their enemies, was a measure which rc> 
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quired as much good principle, as mucli steady determination, aild us 
much M'isc foresight, as any other in my memory. 1 ought to know 
something of colonial secretaries, for I have worried each of them iu 
succession, for twenty years. 1 have a very high opinion of Sir George 
Murray, Lord Goderich, Spring Rice, and Lord Aberdeen, and for 
some of them 1 feel the most grateful affection; but there is not one of 
them who, in my estimation, has acted more conscientiously, or of whose 
anxiety to do justice to negroes, Caffres, Hottentots, and Indians, I feel 
more assurance than Lord Glcnelg. Of course you wdll not consider me 
as approving of the whole of his policy; nevertheless, for the sake of 
the weak and the oppressed, I earnestly hope that he may long con¬ 
tinue colonial minister.” 

TO MISS GUHNEY, NORTHREPPS COTTAGE. 

“ Hampstead, April 28. 

“ I can’t say how mean I appear to myself for not having acknow¬ 
ledged the paper on African commerce. Acknowledged it 1 have a 
hundred times, but never in a letter to you. You do not know, nor did 
1 till two days ago, how important it is. I now find that either the ob¬ 
servations, wdiich I made in a conversation with Lord Palmerston some 
time ago, or, which is much more likely to be the case, his owm wit, has 
led him to the same conclusion as my ow'n, viz., that the slave-trade is 
to be abolished by legitimate trade. If this be so, our commercial 
speculations cofne just at the right time. They will exactly hit the 
mark, and they will operate upon the Government at large; and 1 do 
believe that your labours could not have been better employed. 1 am 
more hard run than 1 used to be, even in Parliament.” 

Having come to London prepared with all his statistical de¬ 
tails, he spent the spring, assisted by Mr. Johnston, in verifying 
them by evidence of first-rate authority, both naval and, mercan¬ 
tile. When he had done this, he laid an epitome of his plans 
before different members of the cabinet; by several of whom a 
disposition was evinced to investigate the subject further, and 
he was requested to prepare his views in a more developed form 
by the beginning of the recess. Accordingly, at the end of 
May, he w’ent to Leamington, where he was joined by Mr. 
Scoble, an able and hearty fellow-labourer; and by 'Mr. Mac 
Queen, who was intimately acquainted with the geography and 
productions of Africa, and who had some years before declared 
his conviction, that the true way to abolish the slave-trade would 
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be t(? supplant it by lawful commerce. Aided by these gentle¬ 
men, he devoted himself sedulously to the task, frequently work¬ 
ing at it about twelve hours a day. 

This ‘ Letter to Lord Melbourne’ was intended exclusively 
for the members of the Government, and, accordingly, but 
twenty copies were printed. 

V 

** The book is fairly launched," he tells Mr. Johnston (who, when 
the work was finished, had left him for Scotland), *‘and I am for the 
present a gentleman of leisure, and begin to think vehemently about 
Northrepps, Felthorpe, shooting, and such things; and in a fortnight’s 
time I expect to be as much occupied in labours by day, and in dreams 
by night, about rabbits and partridges, as I have been about negroes and 
Fernando Po. Out; plans are fixed, and I go to Poles on Thursday; to 
Earlham, Friday; to Northrepps, by Felthorpe, Saturday; and all sorts 
of people are summoned to meet us at Northrepps on Monday. 

“ And now how docs my little Andrew do ? lie ’a just the lad I 
should like to see at this moment. My little Tommy chatters away 
most fluently, and is exceedingly improved.” 


TO HIS SISTER, MISS S. M. BUXTON,' NORTHREPPS COTTAGE. 

“ August 14. 

“ Now I must tell you a little about my adventures. Yesterday 1 saw 
almost all the ministers, and almost all their secretaries; and held the 
same language with them all. “I have put my views in print, in order 
to tempt you to read them. While Parliament is sitting I expect no¬ 
thing of you, but, promise me this, that as soon as the recess begins, you 
will read my book before you take up any other subject. Give me an 
unequivocal'yes or no; and, if you say ‘ Yes,’ act with vigour.” I have 
got a specific promise from each, that, without delay, they will read, 
consider, and decide. I saw yesterday Lords Melbourne, Glenelg, 
Palmerston, and Howick; Hobhouse, Spring Rice, Grey, Stanley, 
Wood, Porter, Anson, Stephen, The last sent me word that he was 
very busy, so our interview must be very short. 1 walked into his room, 
put the book into his hand, and, without saying a word, walked out again. 
He called out, * What does this mean ? * * The shortest interview you 
ever had with any body,* said 1. * Ah,* said he, * the head is short 
enough, buf there’s a terrible long tail to it.’ * * * In short, 1 
was remarkably well pleased with my day’s work. Got home near 
twelve o’clock. The waves of the day too agitated for easy getting 
to sleep." 
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TO J. J. GURNEY, ESQ. 

“ August 18. 

“ To begin with that which has chiefly occupied my attention for 
many months past; lust November 1 started on a pilgrimage through all 
the books and parliamentary documents connected with the slave trade. 
1 began from the very beginning, and, partly in person, still more by 
deputy, I traversed the whole subject; and such a scene of diabolism, 
and such an excess of misery, as I had to survey, never, I am persuaded, 
before fell to the lot of a?i unhappy investigator. Will you believe it, 
the slave trade, though England has relinquished it, is now double what 
it was w'hen Wilberforce first began; and its horrors not only aggravated 
by the increase of the total, but in each particular case more intense than 
th< 7 ^ were in 1788 ? Will you believe it, again, tliat it requires at the 
rate of a thousand human beings per diem, in order to satisfy its enor¬ 
mous maw ? • * * How glad have I been to have escaped from the 
turmoils of Parliament, and to have my mind and iny time my own, that 
1 might bestow them without interruption on this vast mass of misery 
and crime I ** 

A sentence in this letter may give the false impression that 
Mr. Wilberforce*s exertions in putting down the slave trade had 
proved a failure; whereas his main attack w^as directed against 
the JBritish slave trade, and this had been effectually stopped 
That which*^Mr. Buxton attacked, and which, unhappily, still 
exists, is the trade carried on by the Spanish, Portuguese, and 
Brazilians. 

The following is an outline of Mr. Buxton’s plans, as sug¬ 
gested in the first instance in the letter to Lonl Melbourne, and 
afterwards more fully detailed in the work called ‘ The Slave 
Trade and its Remedy.’ 

The first part of these works was devoted to the examination of 
the actual state of the slave trade; and startling indeed were the 
facts unfolded. Mr. Buxton demonstrated from official evidence, 
that, at the very least, 150,000 negroes are annually, imported 
into Brazil and Cuba alone! He drew also from a vast number 
of sources, a description of the horrors attendant on the trade, 
which, he says, has made Africa one universal den of desolation, 
misery, and crime.” He sliowed what a waste of human life is 
incurre^^inf'the seizure of the slaves fur the merchant; in the 
hurfiQB^iarch through the desert to the const, with scarce a 
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pittance of water, under tlie broiling sun; in the detention at the 
.ports, where hunger and misery carry off numberless w'retches, 
whose fate miglit yet be envied by the miserable beings that 
survive. These, pressed down for w'eeks together between the 
decks of the slave ship, have to endure torments which cannot be 
described. Scarcely can the mind realise the horrors of that 
dreadful charnel-house; the sea-sickness—the suffocation—the 
terrible thirst—the living chained to the putrid dead—the filth 
—the stench—the fury of despair. Even after landing, multi¬ 
tudes more perish in what is called “the seasoning on the coast;” 
and the remnant who have lived through all this misery, are then 
sold to endure as slaves the abominable cruelties of Spanish and 
Portuguese masters. He showed that, at the very least, two ne¬ 
groes perish foP every one who is sold into slavery. “In no 
species of merchandivse,” he exclaims, “ is there such waste of the 
raw material, as in*the merchandise of man. In what other trade 
do two-thirds of the goods perish, in order that one-third may 
reach the market?” 

He recommended the adoption of two preliminary measures; 
•—one, the concentration upon the coast of Africa* of a more effi¬ 
cient naval force; the other, the formation of a chain of treaties 
with the native chiefs of the interior. These two measures were 
not brought forwani as the remedy itself, but merely as clearing 
the way for its operation. 

“ The real remedy, the true ransom for Africa, will be found,” 
says Mr. Buxton, “ in her fertile soil; ” and he drew up, from a 
vast variety of authorities, an account of the boundless resource.s 
which West Africa contains. He established the fact, first, that 
gold, iron, and copper abound in many districts of the country; 
secondly, that vast regions are of the-most fertile description, and 
are capable of producing rice, wheat, hemp, indigo, coffee, &c., 
and, above all, the sugar-cane and cotton, in any quantities; 
while the forests contain every kind of timber—mahogany, ebony, 
dye-woods, the oil-palm, &c.; besides caoutchouc and other 
gums. He also proved that the natives, so far from shunning 
iutercouife with us, have been in every case eager and impor¬ 
tunate that we should settle among them.* 

* As an indication of the care and labour bestowed in consultmg autho¬ 
rities, those may. be enumerated, to whom reference is made, upon the single 
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While the capabilities of Africa are thus extensive, *the 
facilities fur commercial intercourse are on the same scale, lie 
incut ioiied those afforded by the great rivers on the west coast of 
Africa, especially the Niger, which had been explored by Lander 
to the distance of 500 miles from the sea, and the 'i'chadda, 
whicli runs into it; and he dwelt much on the singular fitness of 
the situation of Fornando Po, as an emporium of commerce. lie 
emphatically declared his conviction, that Central Africa pos¬ 
sesses within itself everything necessary for the growth of com¬ 
merce; and he proceeded to point out in confirmation of this 
statement, that in certain spots on the west coast of Africa, where 
some degree of security liad be«‘n afforded, agriculture and com¬ 
merce had as a consequence immediately sprung tip and the 
slave trade had withered away. He derived his facts from 
authorities of the most varied and impartial description, in¬ 
cluding extracts from the authors most conversant with Africa; 
from the writings of the governors of Sierra Leone, Fernantlo 
Po, and the Gambia; from those of all the travellers who 
had explored^ Western Africa; and from those of African 
merchants, scientific men, and others, who had studied the sub¬ 
ject at home. 

i 

“ It was not,” he says, “ till after I had come to the coneiu:>ion that 
all that was wanting for the deliverance of Africa was that agriculture, 
commerce, and instruction should have a fair trial, that I discerned that 
others had arrived by praeticul experience at the same rt-sult which 
I had learnt from the facts, and from reasoning upon them; and 
I was very well pleased to renounce any little credit which might 
attach to the discovery, in exchange for the solid encouragement and 
satisfaction of finding that what with me was but theory, was ?vith them 
the fruit of experience.” 

While he laid such stress upon the importance of protecting 
and encouraging legitimate commerce in Africa, he enforced, 
with equal earnestness, the necessity of raisiijig the native cha- 

item of cotton. They cf>nsist of Sir Fulk Grevell, Beaver, Dalrymple, 
Col. Denham, Clapperton, Mungo Park, Ashman, Lander, Laird, the 
Rev. J. Pinney, the Rev. J. Seys, Mac Queen, De Caill^ Dupuis, and 
Eobertson. 
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ratter by iin]jarting Christian instruction. “ Let missionaries 
and sclioolrnasters, the plough and the spade, go together.” ** It 
is the liible and ihe plough that must regenerate Africa and 
he gives details proving the powerful influence, moral and phy¬ 
sical, which missions have exerted over the aborigines in differ¬ 
ent parts of the world. 

The following were some of the specific steps suggested by 
liim for turning the attention of the Africans from their trade 
in men to the trade in merchandise—That the British Govern¬ 
ment should increase the efficiency of the preventive squadron 
on the coast—sliould purchase Fernando Po, as a kind of head¬ 
quarters and mart of commerce—should give i>rotection to pri¬ 
vate enterprises—and should enter into treaty with the native 
chiefs for the relin({iiishnient of the slave-trade, for grants of 
lands to be brought into cultivation, and for arrangements to 
facilitate a legitimate trade. 

Tic proposed that an expedition should be sent up tlie 
Niger for the purpose of setting on foot the j)relimitiary ar- 
rangenients in Africa for the agricultural, egmmercial, and 
missionary settlements; of entering into treaties with the na¬ 
tive chi(!fs; of convincing the negroes of the uprightness oi 
our inttuitions; and of ascertaining tlie state <if the country 
along that vast tract of land, which is traversed by the river 
Niger. 

A company was also to be formed, by private individuals, for 
•the introduction of agriculture and commerce into Africa. This 
was to be effected by sending out qualified agents to form settle¬ 
ments in favourable situations; to establish model farms; to set 
up factories, well stored with British goods, and thus to sow the 
first seeds of commerce; and, in short, to adopt those means 
which have been elsewhere effectual in promoting tiude and the 
cultivation of the soil. lie admitted entirely tliat this company 
must not expect speedy returns, although he strongly maintained 
the reasonable prospect of eventual profit. 

Upon private individuals, also, would devolve the respopsi- 
bility of co-operating with the religious societies in sending 
out a strong force of those upon whom he especially de¬ 
pended for the deliverance of Africa, missionaries and native 
teachers. 


2 B 2 
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He dwelt much upon the importance of making use of native 
agency for this purpose. 

“ The climate of Africa,” he writes to the Rev. Hugh Stowoll, 
" presents an obstacle to European agents being employed in the work 
to any extent, and we must look to the natives themselves to be the 
agents in this great enterprise. This is no new scheme, for you will 
observe that it has been tried in various quarters of the globe with 
considerable success, and various denominations of Christians are follow¬ 
ing out the plan, with zeal and perseverance, in India and Africa.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

1838, 1839. 

Communications with Government, and with Private Individuals — African 
Civilization Society — Preparation of ‘ The Slave Trade and its Remedy * 
for Publication — Departure for Italy. 

Mr. Buxton watclicd with great anxiety the effect that might 
he jirodueed on^the ministers by the statements thus laboriously 
prepared. In the beginning of September he was summoned to 
town by Lord Glenclg; he writes thence— 

TO ANDREW JOHNSTON, ESQ. 

“ Colonial Offiae, Sept. 5 , 1838. 

“ Lord Glenelg sent mo word on Monday that he wanted an hour's 
conversation with mo. With the ardour natural to authors, I con- 
striiod this into a slave-trade conference, the acquiescence of the Govern¬ 
ment in my ])1an, and Africa almost delivered. I have now been 
waiting till half of my tionr has elapsed, so I am getting fidgetty and 
fearful that my dreams will not be realised. However, I believe that a 
good Providence has undertaken the management of this business, and 
therefore I w'ill not be troubled. 

* Near five o’clock. 'I'hank God! I say it with all my heart, thank 
God! the Government, says Lord Glcnejg, arc deeply interested by 
my hook. Melbourne writes to him strongly about it. /riic cabinet 
meet on Friday on the subject. Glenelg says they accede to all 1 have 
said as to previous failures. They think I have greatly underrated tlie 
extent, and still more the mortality. In short, ho was convinced, to 
my heart's content. I have since seen Lusbington; he is delighted 
with the book; accedes to it with all his heart. In short, a happy 
day.” 

• 

“ I am highly pleased,” he writes home, “ and very, very 
thankful, and feel very keenly—^wliat am I that this mercy should 
be heaped upon me ?” 
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TO JOSEPH J. GURNEY, ESQ. 

Nortl) repps, Dec. 7. 

“ Within the last month, I have been to town, and have had many 
interviews with members of the cabinet, and I find that niy book has 
made a deeper im))ression upon tlicm than I ha<i ventured to hope 
}br. 'J'bey all admit that the faots are placed beyond all dispute. 
'I’hey tell me that they want no further evidence whatsoever of the ex¬ 
tent and horrors of the trade; and they admit, in very strori}' ttM ins, 
that they are converts to the views which I have developed. In short, 
the subject now under consideration is, how they shall act? 1 have 
b.'cn embodying my views in nine propositions, and have .stated seri¬ 
atim the steps they ought to take, and the order in which they should 
be taken. 1 expect that this slave-trade question will find me in em¬ 
ployment for the rest of my days, and my hope is that you and I may 
work together in it for many years to come. I am not so sanguine as 
to expect that so vast a work will he rapidly executed. Our favourite 
text is, ‘ not by niisrht nor by pow'or, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord.' 

“ Now for a little domestic new’s. Kverything is going on smoothly 
with us. * * * 1 am in fair health, in excellent spirits, and with 

causes for thankfulness, turn which way I will. ♦ * * Tlic Cottage 

ladies are much as usual in health. It is a vast pleasure to have their 
cordial co-operation and a.'ssistaiice in all my objects. The Book goes 
by my name, but,in truth it is the jirodiiction of u.s all. 

“ You will he interested to hear that we have at length got a Bible 
Society at Holt. Finding it in vain to wait for the co-operation of the 
clergy, we determined to act without them, I took the chair, and I 
hardly was ever present at so satisfactory a meeting. The ladies are 
active, they have already got ten districts, though the society is only in 
its mfaney.” 

The Government had acceded to his theory, it now remained 
to be seenVhether they would adopt liis practical suggestions. 
He writes from London— 

“ I was ushered into the presence of Lord Glenelg, muttering to my¬ 
self, * O God, give me good speed this day p » ♦ # l goon found 
that my nine propositions had w^orked admirably. They wore formally 
discussed in the Cabinet. Glenelg intimated that the Ministers were 
unanimous, and that they had resolved, with some modifications, to act 

upon them. I was told that Lord-said it was the boldt'st coii- 

copti<m that had been struck out in our days. ♦ • * I am now 

going to Upton to dinner. God grant I may hear good accounts from 
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No^thrcpps, and then 1 shall be full of gladness of heart. Is not iny 
news delightful ? 

“ I did not sleep W'ell," he tells Mr. Johnston; “ who could expect 
it, after such a day; after finding that it was intended to realise my 
most intense desire ? I was also delighted at learning at the Colonial 
Oifice, that the Kat River Hottentots, Catfres, West Indian negroes, 
are all doing beautifully.” 

The result of these interviews was a request on the part of 
Goveriniieiit that he should enlarge and publish his work to 
arouse the public mind, but it was desired that the practical sug- 
gchtioiis should be kept back till they had more fully determined 
on their course. The resignation, shortly afterwards, of Lord 
Glenelg, was deeply regretted by IVIr. Buxton. Lord Normanby, 
liowever, adoptQrl the view's of his predecessor, and ^he w'liole 
Cabinet appears to have considered the advantage which w'ould 
accrue to England, as well as to Africa, from the opening of so 
\ ast a field of commercial speculation, as sufficiently important 
to w'arraiit their attempting to carry them into effect. 

TO JOSKPH J. GUUXEY, ESQ. 

‘'March 5, 1839. 

“Lord Glerudg’s retirement from office is a very heavy blow', and if 
it were not that I have all-sufficient proof that the great questions of 
slavery and the slave trade are under the inaryigemont of better than 
human hands, I should be very uncomfortable indeed. Our friend Joseph 
Sturge is somewhat restive about my slave trade views ; won’t go along 
with mo. No matter; he’ll take his ow'n line, and nevertheless the 
truth is preached, and therein I w’ill rejoice.” 

On the 1st of April he was much pleased by receiving the fol- 
low'ing lines from his valued friend, Mrs. Opie. 

TO THOMAS roWELL nUXTOX, liSQ., OX HIS HIRTTIDAY. 

1st of 4tli mo., 1839. 

I saw the dawn in brightness break, 

That ushered in thy natal day. 

And bade my humble lyre awake, 

To breathe to thee our votive lay. 

t 

Too soon such hopes away were driven, 

But, while I sat in mute despair, 

1 felt a dearer power was given, 

And breathed a holier tribute—raAVEU. 
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Aud lo! from forth my inmost heart, i 

For thee did solemn prayers ascend, 

Prayers, such as voice could ne’er impart, 

Arose for Mercy’s child, and Afric’s friend I 

1 wish’d thee years of vigorous health, 

Thy Christian labours to pursue: 

I wish’d thee still increasing wealth, 

To do the good thou fain would’st do. 

I wish’d, alas 1 what ne’er may be. 

That ere thou reach thy weli-earn’d rest, 

Thou rnay’st behold thy Afric free, 

Aud know her myriads call thee blest. 

And, Oh! I wish thy toils this nobler meed, 

To thee more dear than aught of earthly iame. 

May Afric’s sons from heathen darkness freed, 

Re taught to know aud bless the Saviour’s name! 

TO EDWARD N. BUXTON, ESQ. 

“ Xoithrepps Hall, April 12. 

I am hard at work upon my second volume, but the present subject, 
namely, the inoUc of delivering Africa, requires a vast deal deeper 
fliought than the mere detail of enormities. 1 earnestly iiO])G that I 
shall be kept by a good Providence i'ruiii falling into any gross errors. 
I am sure 1 have very little reliance on my own knowledge or wisdom 
in such abstruse considerations. But w'c must hope to be guided by a 
bettor than human wisdom, and defended by something stronger than 
the human arm.*’ 


TO THE REV. J. M. TREW. 

“ Noi-threpps Hall, April. 

“ I am amused by the generous indignation expressed by yourself and 
Stokes, as to the attack made upon me in the * £manci|)atur.* 1 cannot, 
however, say that it provoked me in the slightest degree. I know that 
a little unfair censure is part of the bargain in any great work, and, for 
my part, abused as I have been, I must confess that in summing up the 
tw'o accounts, of unmerited blame and unmerited commendation, 1 find 
that the balance is on the side of the latter. 

“ It would have been utterly at variance with all my notions to have 
given it an answer. Silent disregard is the severest and most justifiable 
species of revemge. 

But now for business: I am strongly of opinion with you, that the 
time is come for doing something more with respect to the agents, with 
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W'hom the West Indies wil supply us. I am entirely engaged with my 
second volume, and with digesting the details of the general plan; so I 
must beg you to turn your attention to a new address to the missionaries 
and schoolmasters in the West. Will you do this ? In any other case 
I should apologise for throwing a burden off my own shoulders on to 
yours ; but I have come to a very convenient compromise with my con¬ 
science, viz., that in the great cause of African deliverance I have a 
right to the energetic services of every one who feels as I do; and 
hence no scruple is admissible as to giving trouble. Upon this principle 
I slave all my family, and not a few of my neighbours, 

“ I send you Miller’s letter from Antigua, telling me that he has 
already ten good Christian Blacks ready to be located on the Niger.” 

TO THE SAME. 

• 

“ I am more and more impressed with the importance of normal 
schools. It is not only that there will be a great demand for school¬ 
masters in the West Indies, but I have a strong confidence that Africa 
will, ere long, be opened to commerce, civilization, and Christianity; 
and then there will be need, indeed, of educated and religious black 
schoolmasters. 'I'he idea of compensation to Africa, through the means 
of the West Indies, is a great favourite with me; and*I think we Shall 
sec the day when w'c shall be culled to pour a Hood of light and truth 
upon miserable Africa. Bruy, therefore, bear in mind, that vve ought 
to do a great deal as to normal schools.” , 

TO MRS. JOHNSTON. 

“April 26. 

Somehow or other lam in rather a low key about Africa. It does 
nut seem much regarded. The w'orld is busy about something else. 
But this is all nonsense, I have nothing to do with that ])art of the 
story; my business is to get my second volume out, and my plan 
arranged* and then it will be lodged in better hands than ours, so 1 do 
not mean to mope about the matter.” 

TO MISS GHRNEY ANT) MISS BUXTON, AT NORTHREJTS COTTAGE. 

“Spitalfields, June 10. 

“ My dear Ladies,—I have received your magnificent packet to>day, 
and mean to read it w'ith the party to-night. When shall I have 
Mr. Richards’ commencement ? I spent yesterday at Poles, and very 
much enjoyed myself, spending hours in the w'ood. ‘Then are they 
glad because they be quiet.’ If w'c do meet at Rome this W’intcr, we 
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will enjoy ourselves. ‘ We'll never do nothing whatever on earth,’ and 
if that is not pleasure, what is ? I am sick of turmoiling.” 

TO Mil. AND MRS. JOHNSTON, ON TAKING UP TIIKIR RKSIDENCE AT 

HALESWORTH. 

“ Upton, June 28. 

“ In the first place, let me utter that which has settled down upon 
my mind for some days, namely, a hearty desire that hlessitigs of all 
sorts, and (ho best of their kind, may be poured down u[>on your Ilales- 
worth habitation, and that you may all of you flourish in health and 
wealth, cheerfulness and j)Opularity, in neiglibours, friends, and dearest 
relatives, and in a wide and deep stream of mat water, ‘ which sj)rin}relh 
up unto eternal life!’ 

“ Yesterday I was whipt oft" to a meeting in the City, on the snbji'ct 
of Bethnal Green, and had to tell the Bishop of I/ondon that I was 
ready to join Methodists, or IJai)tists, or Quakers, or any honest body, 
in spreading Christianity in Bethnal Green; but he took if 
kindly.'* ** 

Mr. Buxton spent some months in the ueighbourliotxl of Lon¬ 
don ; incessantly engaged both in conimunicatior.s with the 
Government, asid in endeavouring, with great success, to excite 
the interest and obtain the co-operation of many of his friends. 
In this as in previous undertakings he acted in complete concert 
with Dr. Lusbington, with whom every plan was carefully dis¬ 
cussed, and who bore bis full share of the biirdeu. At Dr. 
Lusliingtori’s house was held a preliminary meeting of a f‘e\v 
.select friends, before whom Mr. Buxton wished in the first 
instance to lay his view.s.* 

* The following was the memorandum prepared by him for this meeting: 

“April ]8:}9. 

** The principle h.'is been sufficiently explained:—It is the deliverance of 
Africa, by calling forth her own resources. 

“ In order to do this we must:—1. Impede the traffic; 2. Establish com¬ 
merce ; 3. Teach cultivation; 4. Impart education. 

“ To accomplish the first object we must increase and concentrate our 
squadron, and make treaties with coast and inland chiefs. 

“To accomplish the second, we must settle factories and send out trading 
ships. 

“ To accomplish the third, we must obtain by treaty lands for ci.ltivation, 
iind set on foot a company. 

“ To accomplish the fourth, we must revive African institutions: look 
ont f(»r Black agents, &c. 

“ WJjat tlieu is actually to be done now by Government? Increase the 
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He writes— 

Wc have had a highly satisfactory meeting. 1 felt that I had my 
case \\oll up, and was troubled by no worrying doubts. Everyone 
expressed that they were perfectly satisfied upon every point. Lord 
Ashley was very hearty indeed. 

“ TIjc line I took about the climate of Africa W'as this : I stated that 
my plan was, to employ only a few Europeans, and to dej)end chiefly 
on the people of colour. I said at once, that I gave up all the mouths 
of the rivers, and all the swampy ground, and looked only to the high 
pround at the foot of the Kong Mountains ; that I would not jdedge 
myscll' fo th(‘ healthiness even of that part, but that I expected that 
it would prove very different from the general notions of African 
climate.” 

This occasion fs thus referred to by the Rev. J. M. Trew:— 

“ The first meeting (preparatory to the formation of the African 
Civilization Society), which was strictly private, and at which Mr. 
Ihixton made known his plans for j)rosccuting that great work, was 
attended by about twenty noblemen and gentlemen. I never shall for¬ 
get his calm and <lignific<l composure upon that occasion. Before ho 
enunciated a syllable, he seemed to feel as if the desfinies of Africa 
were suspended u]>on the events of that memorable day. 1 could not 
but lift up my heart in silent prayer, that the blessing of the most High 
God might rest upon his undertaking. And sure I unf, that such uas 
the frame of mind in which he ventured upon his work ; so humble \\as 
he in his address, showing such ready deference to his friends, such 
touching sympathy for the objects of his solicitude, so alive to the im¬ 
portance of wisdom in his deliberation, and prudence in his jilans. 
Meeting after meeting, private conferences with his more immediate 
advisers, and public committees of men of all parties in politics, and 
op]K)sitc opinions in religion, only tended to show how eminently 
calculated he was for uniting men together on the great platform of 
benevolence. 

“ Nor was it only towards his superiors and equals in rank and station 
that this truly Christian spirit was evinced. All who laboured with 
him, from the highest to the lowest, could not fail to love inm. How 
often, when worn with toil, and pressed, beyond the powers of his natu- 


squadron; obtain Fernando Po; prepare and instruct embassies (or autho* 
rize governors) to form treaties; including prevention of slave traffic; 
arrangements for trade ; grants of laud. By us; form a trading company; 
revive the African lustitution.” 
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rally vigorous frame, with the weight of his labours, he has come to 
town, and visited, as was his custom, almost immediately afterwards the 
African Office; notwithstanding that such visits wero usually the prc- 
cursors of enlarged activity, yet there was not a servant in that employ¬ 
ment who, during the period of their most arduous toils, did not feel his 
kindness, and gather from his beautiful example fresh motives to patient 
and enduring activity. ILcnee, a commission to execute, a ])apcr to 
copy, ora mission to engage in for Sir Fowell, was undertaken with an 
alacrity w’hich could not fail to manifest their resi>oot and affection for 
his character. All loved him, honoured him, and hence strove to please 
him, with an earnestness which is too seldom to be found in the business 
of life. And when he came amongst them with a brow clouded with 
care, or internally perhaps labouring under some recent discovery 
whereby his great scheme of benevolence was retarded, there was not 
one amongst the paid servants of the office over which he ]»residcd who 
did not sympathise with him. There w'os indeed a calmness and a 
composure in his spirit in his great trials which rendered him an object 
of peculiar interest in public life. The mind, whilst it seemed as it 
were so wrapped up in its ow'n contemplations, had not one complaining 
reflection, us if this or the other course would have been a more suc¬ 
cessful one. The bitter and cruel reproaches of some portion of the 
public press iif no way affected him. It was evident that he held a 
principle within himself upon which to full back; and, thus staying 
himself upon the Lord his God, he w'as enabled to possess his soul in 
patience, and to rest assured that, in every event, God’s Providence 
would finally work for good to the cause of suffering humanity.” 

The first meeting of the Society for the Extinction of the 
Slave Trade and the Civilization of Africa was held at the end 
of July: it proved highly satisfactory. The Bishop of London, 
Lord Ashley, Sir Robert Inglis, Sir Thomas Acland, and other 
influential individuals, took an active part. Con.siderablc funds 
were raised, and, “ in short,” Mr. Buxton writes to Mr. Trew, 

It was a glorious meeting, quite an epitome of the state. Whig, 
Tory, and Radical; Dissenter, Low Church, High Church, lip-top 
High Church, or Oxfordism, all united. 1 was unwell, and made a 
wretched hand of my exposition, but good men and true came to my 
assistance, and supplied my deffeiencies, and no one better than the 
Bishop of London. 

We determined to form two associations, perfectly distinct from 
each other, but having one common object in view, the putting an end 
to the slave-trade. One of these associations to be of an exclusively 
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philfinthropic character, and designed mainly to diffuse among the 
African tribes the light of Christianity, and the blessings of civiliza¬ 
tion and free labour; the other to have a commercial character, and 
to unite with the above objects the pursuit of private enterprise and 
profit." 

A few days afterw'ards Lord Nonnanby announced to a de¬ 
putation, consisting, amongst others, of the Bishop of London, 
Lords Euston, Worsley, and Teignniouth, Sir T. D. Acland, 
Sir R. II. Inglis, and Dr. Lushington, that the Government had 
come to tiie conclusion to send a frigate and tw’o steamers to 
explore the Niger, and if possible to set on foot commercial 
relations with the tribes on its banks. Sir Edward Parry, the 
Comptroller of Steam Machinery, was appointed to prepare these 
vessels, and tliiis*begaii the Niger Expedition. 

The gratification which tliis success gave Mr. Buxton was 
soon clouded by private sorrows. Ilis much-loved sister, Sarah 
Maria Buxton, of Northrej)ps Cottage, died very suddenly at 
Clifton, on the 18th of August, 1839. This sister, whose 
brightness and activity of mind triumphed over the infirmity of 
very feeble health, was ardently devoted to her brdther, and took 
the liveliest interest in his undertakings, lie deeply lamented 
her loss, which he said was the loss of a friend, no less than of 
a sister. He thus mentions the event, in a letter*to Mr. Joseph 
J. Gurney;— 

“ It is a vast void to us ; she was part of our daily existence; her 
affection towards me was surpassing the love of women. However, there 
is exceeding comfort in the reflection that her battle is fought, her pains 
endured, her labours completed, and that henceforth a crown of glory if 
provided^for her from her bounteous Lord." 


TO TIIE RLV. JOSIAII PRATT. 

“ Northrepps Hall, Aug. 26. 

“1 was absent from home when your letter arrived. A very severe 
family loss, the death of my sister, rendered it impossible to write on the 
day of m^ return. • * • I was very glad to receive your letter agreeing 
to join the African Society, for my impressions and anxieties with regard 
to Africa, and my desire for the spread of the Gospel, was planted in my 
mind in Wheeler Street Chapel, and this has led me particularly to desire 
to have you as a coadjutor in our present enterprise. 1 feel deep gratitude 
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to you. little as I show it, tor the stream of strung Christian truth which 
you poured u]ion my mind and my wdic’s, when w’c wore first entering 
upon life. 

“ In looking at a great subject, every one has his favourite point of 
view. None takes such hold of me, as the conception of the po-Nhibility, 
W'ith God’s help, c; pouring a stream of true light into Africa.” 


TO JOSEPH J. GURNEY, ESQ. 


“ N(irthro])ps, Fqif. 

“ While I wa.s in London, we had heavy work to ))orrorni. The expe¬ 
dition which we have been urging upon Government, for the pur|)()se of 
making amicable treaties with the natives up the Niger for tlie suppres¬ 
sion of the vile traffic, and ibr trying the effect of agricultural cultivation, 
is to sail in November. We had also to select five commissioners, whom 
w'e propose to send out; and it is not very ea«y to find persons, jiosscss- 
ing at once nautical skill, <'ind missionary spirit, habits of command, 
agricultural knowledge, and a deep interest in the negro race. We have, 
however, found them. 

“ Again, we want black persons from all conceivable situations, from 
the highest to the lowest, in oiir African colony,—and every one ought 
to be a real Christian ; but a good Providence has ])rc[)ared these in the 
West Indies and at Sierra Leone. 

Again, we want a combination of all sects and all parties in England, 
W'ithuut going lo tiie public; this has been managed. ’J'hc llishop of 
London and S. Gurney, Wesleyans, Baptists, &e., sail along very quietly 
together. The persons present at our first ])rivate meefing, will show 
that polities do not obtrude themselves. It consisted of W’liigs: Liish- 
ington, W. Evans, Buxton;—Tories: Lord Ashley, Sir U. Inglis, 
Gladstone. Since that time wc have vastly increased. We have 
obtained ])lenty of high names, a great deal of money, and a w'orking 
committee of the right sort. In short, our prospects are encouraging; 
but 1 should not say so if 1 did not perceive, even more manifestly than 
in the slavery question, that wc have Oki:, invisiblk but iRRKsrsTiiiLE, 
who takes care of us. 

“ Ever yours, my dear Joseph, in the threefold cord of taslo, affection, 
and religion, if I may presume to include the last, 

“ T. Fowkll Buxton.” 

To an offer from his nephew', Air. W. E. Forster, to assist in 
the undertaking in any way his uncle might please, whether in 
England or Africa, he replies— 
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“ Oct. 18. 

“ I have shamefully delayed answering your letter, but I have been 
incessantly engaged between a little shooting, which is a kind of duty, 
and writing with my new secretary Wiseman. 

“ In the first place, is it with your parent’s knowledge you ask these 
questions''^ 1 am resolved that I will not even benefit Africa at their 
expense. Supposing them to approve, I answer your questions1st. 
I do think you qualified for serving the cause, in all essentials, remark¬ 
ably well indeed. In fact, I think you, upon the whole, better qualified 
than any one for the ta-sk. 2ndly. If there should be an agricultural 
society, your paper on Eastern slave trade would obtain you the ai)point- 
ment without infliieneo from mo. 3rdlv. Jiidtrc for vourself whether 
you can staml the charge of pocket philanthropy. i care not a straw for 
the susf)ieion of iqqjotism. I have been too iiiucn abused in my day to 
turn aside a step Jbr \ulgar censure. 1 will give you some strong verses 
on that subject when 1 have time; they may be useful to you. I am 
sure that I shall bo .serving Africa in getting you into its service: that 
is quite enough for my satisfaction.” 

It was at hoped that the Niger e.xpedition might have 
been fitted out very .‘^fieedily, but Sir Edward Parry found that 
it vvas riece.s.siry for the (iovernment to have ships built expressly 
for the purjiose. lu the interval, therefore, Mr. Iluxtoii had the 
opportunity of following Mrs. Buxton to Rome, whither she had 
gone, accompanied by her vounge.st son and daughter, for the 
benefit of her health. But it was neces.sary for him before he 
left England to prepare a complete edition of his work on ‘ The 
Slave Tra(h^ and its Remedy the publication of which had 
beejt delayed in order to afford the Government time to deliberate 
on tlie plan. 

• 'I'O MKS, BtIXTON, AT FLORENCK. 

“ Northrepps, Nov. 3. 

“ I have been working hard during the week, but yesterday we had 
sur hardest »lay. With the exception of a few minutes in the garden, 
and a run to the Cottage, and dinner, I did not stop from breakfast till 
past one o’clock at night; and, what is more extraordinary, I had seven 
capital secretaries at work, and .uany of them during the whole day. 
We got on famously; till then I had been very doubtful whether J 
should not be obliged to stay a week longer.” 
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TO MRS. JOHNSTON. 

“ London, Nov 18. 

“ My book is finished ; there it lies in a bag ; a precious tug it has 
been to get it done. 1 do not think 1 have worked so lianl since I left 
college ; day alter day, from breakfast till two or three o’cloek the next 
morning, with the interval of only a short walk and meals. I quite 
wonder at my capacity of exertion. 

“ The effect of this is, that I believe I shall not, when I start%)-day, 
have a single mcinoranduni unattended to, and hardly a letter un¬ 
written.” 

This exertion was of too severe a character. ITe writes fi*oni 
Moiitreuil— 

“ Nov, 19. 

“ Since I left London I have spent four hours in sailing, some time 
in meals, a few minutes in chat and reading, but my groat business luis 
been sleepiwjy whu;h I have effected with laudable energy.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

1839, 1840. 

Journey through France and Italy — Mont Cenis in a Snow-storm — Rome 
— Italian Field-sports — Roar-hunting — Shooting on the Numician 
Lake — Adventure with Robl>ers — The Jesuits — St. Peter’s and the 
Vatican — Prisons and Hospitals of Rome. 

During tlie winter which Iilr. Buxton spent abroad, lie became, 
w'hat he had ne’^er been btjfore, a good correspondent on misccl- 
l.'ineous subjects. We shall give some copious extracts from his 
Iciters, which are written in a style of jilayfuhiess very natural to 
him when relieved from the pressure of business. Accompanied 
by JNIiss (jJiirney of Northrepps Cottage, and his second son, he 
travelled quickly through France, and crossed over to Italy by 
Mont Cenis:— * 

“ Pohtft Iloyale, Mont Cenis, Nine o’clock, Nov. 30, 1839. 

“ For our journey from Lyons to Charnbery, and frtyn Chambery to 
Lanslobourg, I refer you to FowclI’s journal, only stating that W'e were 
in tlie carriage, and moving, at a quarter before four in tl»e moming, and 
out of the carriage at twelve o’clock at night. The last two stages were 
rather awkward ones to pass in the dark, as we had a continued succes¬ 
sion of precipices on one side oi' the road : on one occasion, on seeing a 

light straight down, au immense way below us, A-said, ‘ There is 

a star, only in the wrong dirc'ction.’ 

“ At Ifansleboerg we heard accounts of the roads being very diflicnlt, 
hut still passable and safe ; so we gave them their own time and started 
this morning at hulf-j)ast nine, with eight horses to our carriage, two to 
our cart carrying onr luggage, and thirteen attendants to bear up the 
carriage, in case of tliffit ulty from the snow. Things went smooth cnuiigii 
till about one o’clock in the day, when w'e encountered a ‘ tourmeniCy 
as they call it, and, at the same moment, several carts coming from Italy 
loaded wilfi casks of wine. It was difficult enough to keep the carriage 
up when we had all the road to ourselves (for it was snow'ing so fast that 
we could scarcely sec), but when, in addition to all this, w*c had to break 
out of the way to make room for these caravans, it was by no means 

2 c 
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agreeable. Our somidbujs of the snow, I should tell you, had not been 
very flattering,' \\u had, first, a foot deep; after some time, two feet and 
a half, four feet, five feet; and between five and six feet of snow on the 
level was the encouraging report just before wc met the wine-carts. 
Well, at this pass, just upon the verge of the top of the mountain, the 
snow fulling, the wind howling, we had this encounter with the cara¬ 
vans; and, first, there was a war of words between the leader of their 
train and the Maitre dc Postc of Lanslebourg, who had volunteered to 
conduct our expedition. Wortls ran to the highest pitch and the shrillest 
tones, and the most vehetnent and menacing action seemed to threaten a 
charge, in which the enemy liad tlie safe side, and wc the precipice; but, at 
length, an amicable compact was made between the belligerents, by which 
the whole force of both parties was employed in hoisting their carts fur¬ 
ther into the snow on their side. All this, however, had consumed some 
time, the tornado had then ])asscd, but the accumulation of snow which 
it had occasioned remained, and here wc had our greatest chance of an 
overturn, but not over the j)rccipice, w hicii was a great way off (full 
scM'n feet). Over we must have gone, again and again, if it had not 
been fur our little army, half of whom were on one side pulling the car¬ 
riage towards thorn ; the rest on the other side holding it up. Spink * 
tells me, that a* times the hind-wheel was nearly a foot from the top of 
the snow. 

“ VVe had just got through this difficulty, when the men cried out, 
‘There’s a wolf;’ and sure enough there sat the beast! This was an 
almost irresistible bait for us; iny gun was loaded after a time (for we 
had some difficulty in finding the things), but then I recollected that a 

])rt‘tty thing it would he to leave A-under such circumstances, 

and go a wolf hunting ; so, with a sigh, I was obliged to commit the 
task to one of our guides, who is a chasseur by profession. lie, from 
ignorance of our guns, got the locks wet and missed fire, and away went 
the wolf. 

“ In comes the Maitre de Poste, and tells us that it is in vain to at¬ 
tempt to descend this night. So here we are perched in a little hit of 
an inn at the top of Mont Cenis; the night very quiet but har.y, which 
is a bad business, fur last night they killed three foxes, and we might 
have had famous sport at them to-night; three chasscni-s arc cniploycd 
to watgh^eni aud give mo notice; but, with submission to them, 1 now 
conclude my letter and go to bed, only just saying, that though wo arc 
on <thf top of the Alps, we arc very comfortable and warn, thanks to 
roaring fires, admirable trout from a tarn which is close below us, and 


* Miss Gurney’s coachman. 
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double w indows. * * * J have just put niy nose out, and it is snowing 
furiously; we have no great taste for a month here with nothing to eat 
but foxes, but, nevertheless, we arc very chcerv.” 

“Turin, Dec. 2, Five o’clock. 

“ Well, I must just finish my letter. We passed a quiet night, and 
found in the morning that a good deal of snow' had fallen, but that the 
weather wus bright, frosty, and culm ; the lust being the question of iiii- 
portunee. We did not start early, as our guides begged ]>cnnission to 
go to mass first, from w hich they did not return till nine o’clock. Then 
we started in a sledge. Wc culled ut the monastery, and left soiiic> 
thing for the |K)or, and saw' the only remnant, us it is su{)poscd, of the 
ibex, a race of gouts. The apjiearunce of the tops of the mountains, 
gloriously gilded by the sun, was as beautiful us it was strange: we en¬ 
joyed it much. “We saw on the road several carriages which had 
been left, and one w hich iiad been overturned. It took us between six 
and seven hours to sledge down to Susa ; it was a |)ieasant mode of con¬ 
veyance. The little waterfalls,—the water, as it seemed, turned into 
dust, and glittering in the sun ; a little rainbow about six feet span 
between us and the rock, onlj’ a yard distant; the view of the valley, 
reckoned, and no doubt Justly, one of the finest in tbc.Alps; all these 
united made our journey a delightful ountrust to that of the preceding 
day.” 

The party reached Rome about the 12th December. Mr. 
Buxton thus writes on the I7th ;— 

‘*The weather here is delightful; I am now* sitting opj)ositc a large 
window on the shady side of the street, wide o])en, and it is warmer 
than any day in England last summer. Wc hear grand accounts of wild 
boars and woodcocks. 1 went to the Capitol yesterday morning. 1 am 
old, have never cultivated the fine arts, and all romance has been thumped 
out of One might as well expect to sec a hackney coach-horsc 

frisking about like a cult as to see me in ccstacics and raptures w'ith 
antiquities and classical reeolL'ctions. However, I was greatly taken 
with the view of the whole of ilome. There we saw before us, gathered 
in a very small space, the city so famous for everything :—ut one time, 
the mistress of the world in arms; at another period, the ruler of na¬ 
tions by the fiat of the Vatican ; and, again, the great nursery and school 
of the artl. You cannot conceive how all the objects of interest are 
clustered together close around you. Right beneath you, the yellow 
Tiber; within gun-shot, as it appears, the imlacc of the Cmsars: but 1 
w'ill not go on describing, or, in spite of myself, 1 shall grow' quite ro¬ 
mantic^ Rut one thing did strik-; me more than all. 1:; a little narrow 

2 c 2 • 
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dark cell, undoubtedly a Bornaii dungeon, there is a well-grounded 
tradition that St. Paul was confined imiuediatoly [)rior to his martyrdom. 
What a leaf is this in the history of man! In that palace lived the 
proud and cruel Cicsar, dreaming of immortal rejintution. 11c is almost 
forgotten; while the prisoner, who lay in the dungeon loaded with 
chains, despised and detested, is still remembered. We daily read his 
works, ami ten thousand copies of the history of his life are published 
e\ery day! 

“ To-day I visited the Coliseum, the Flavian Amphitheatre. It won¬ 
derfully revives and In-ings to life their ancient spectacles,—it is im¬ 
mense ; one can quite understand that a hundred thousand people could 
have a perfect view' of the whole spectacle. The building in its sub¬ 
stantial parts is jierfect. What an cidightcned pcoj)lc to be cajiubh' of 
erecting such an edifice; and what a set of ruthle!«s^ savages to take de¬ 
light in seeing poor captives there slaughtering etich other, or lorn to 
pieces by wild beasts! I have been interested beyond what 1 could 
have conceived ])os&iblc by these two .speetaeles, and quite vexed that 1 
bring w ith me so slender a stock of classical loro. 

“But now for business. 1 w'as more gratified than yon could guess 
at hearing of your Spitulfields’ school; that is better than Laoenoii? and 
Ampitheatrcs.r I will sui>scribc what yon ask with pleasure, and ton 
times more when you tell me it is wanted. 

“ x\n officer of jusiiee called here this morning with a huge paper in 
columns, in w^ich 1 was to describe myself in all possible ways, and 
concluding with the question. Why did I come to Home? I dc.'-ired 
Richards to insert, under this head, this— 

‘ If the truth I must tell, I <’ame here in the hope 
Of Liiriiig iriy w'ife and converting the l*ope.’ 

But I find that the Pope wants no conversion: he has issued u few 
days ago a capital bull, hurling the Vaticun thunders in excellent 
styic on the heads of all dealers in hnmun flesh. The (Portuguese 
minister here is in a fine fury, but the Pope, having got into the scrape, 
excuses himself from the charge of t>cing actuated by the Kiu-lish, 
by employing the Propaganda Society to send his bull to all the 
bishops and ecclesiastical authorities in Cuba, Brazil, &c. I um 
mightily pleased with this affair. Pray tell it to the Committee when 
they meet. 

“ Pleased as 1 am with the conduct of his Iloline.ss, I a:n still more 
plca.sed that the steamers arc ordered, and to be built, too, under the di¬ 
rection of Sir Ed w'ard Parry; this is w'orkiiig to some purpose. Dearest 
— -*8 letter describing the Sunday at their new home was chocring 
and charming; zny love to her and to all who formed that sunshiny pic- 
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turef I have thought more than once, more than twenty times, that 
‘ Goilliness witli contentment is great gain.’ ” 

“ noinc, 44, Via dei Condotti, Dec. 24. 

“ 'J'he time for wild hoars is not fully arrived, though there were five 
in the market this morning. You must know that my chief duty here 
is to escort young ladies to parties, a.s my wife cannot go; so I have 
Ikm oiiu! more fashionable and duiidy-likc than I have been for the last 
foriy >ears. On 'rimrsday last, in the performance of this duty, I met 
Mr. Wyvill, an old M.P. friend, who told me he was going to hunt the 
boar, and in\ilcd me to join them, which of course I did. Conceive us, 
llu*n, starting before dayliglit, Fowell and I inside, and Spink on the 
box, with thrcf' other carriages full, distance about thirty miles, a road 
good f(»r the first ten, foi’ the next twenty super-execrable ; with blocks 
of gitmiio placed on it by the Homans, and never mended since the days 
of Julius Ciesar, • The Jouniey would have shattered our own carriage 
to pi(M'cs, kille<l our horses, and broken the heart of the coachman. 
However, we all arrived about sunset; we brought a sumptuous entertain¬ 
ment with us, and were lodged in the house of a priest, which wiis clean 
and comfortable. On our road we |)ussed the beautiful lake and castle 
of Uracciano, which now belongs to 'J’orlonia, the great Jewish bankei 
at Ixume. At five next moruin>r we breakfasted, and immodiatclv 
mounted a bcnl of various quadru[)e<ls. Mine was a ihost raw-boned, 
lazy, stumbling horse, and iiiy right hand suffered much by the effort to 
get him along ; hut after a while, seeing that Spink had a sprightly jaekass, 
I <‘hariged with him abd got on gloriously. Seven miles of rock and 
quae mire, and stumps of trees, brought us to our hunting-ground, where 
we saw congregated our native ‘ Compagnons de ehasse.’ 'I'hc leader 
was Volati, the Homan painter, and a fine fellow. He put us in om 
places, after first marching us over a fine wooded mountain. This made 
me reeking hot: but 1 was soon well cooled, for I was located in a dank 
sunh'ss valley, the steam from which soon rusted niy barrels, and made 
Spink's hands die away. 'J'herc I st(x)d ibr an hour and a half with 
my rifle in my haml. S|)iuk said to me, ‘ They tell me these beasts 
fly out upon you,’ and forthwith he ])roduccd a case of ]ustols, but he 
had no opportunity this time of using them. By sound of bugle we 
W'cre ordered over the next hill, and such u scene opened u|X)n us 1 1 never 
siiw such a combination of the sublime and the lovely. Our next 
station was on a jutting rock high up the mountain, the sun in full 
power, aiyl as hot as wdth us in July; a valley*below us, a high hill 
(tbc Monte Saero) opftositc; wc ourselves surrounded with myrtle, 
wild lavender, and arbutus loaded with fruit; and all be.ow and op- 
j)ositc, the same splendid foliage. In the distance, Soracte, as Horace 
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* Tides ut altd stet nive candidum, ' 

Soractc,’ 

and to the ri<riit the blue Mediterranean. 

"'I'he assemblage of the hoar-hunt at luncheon was most curious; 
forty dogs of every degree, from the turnspit to the wolf-houiul, u[twards 
of seventy native chasseurs with gun& in their hands, clad in skins,— 
imd fame is a lying vixen if they do not at odd times do a little in the 
handit line; but here we were upon honour. Two foxes, two deer, 
and six boars were the product of the excursion. 1 have wild boar 
enough to stock a butcher’s shop; one of the boars W'as the biggest that 
has been killed for eight years, weighing 400lbs. 1 have the tusks 

of the second, which are awkward weapons. You will want to know 
what F. and I did ; but 1 am as inodost in relation as valiant in deeds 
of arms, ^nd so 1 only say that each of us did as much us any gen¬ 
tleman of the party. We started for home by moO'iilight, my donkey 
had been usurped, and 1 bestrode another of no generous breed ; 
go he would not, and wc were left behind. Again 1 changed with 
Spink, to whom Fortune had given a capital horse, and I soon joined 
and headed our party. Well was it wc regained the party, or we should 
assuredly have slept in the open field or in the cave of a bandit; for after 
a time 1 was sei/.ed with a furious cramp, and hud to be hauled off iny 
horse, and this (/clayed us half an hour.” 

“ Dec. 2.5. 

Last night 1 finished the history of our excursion against the boars 
on Monte Sacro.' 1 am now going to tell you of another district famous 
in classic lore. On Monday, Prince Borghesc Aldobrandini, the Duke 
Iloviero, Aubin, Richards, Charles and I, two dogs and a chasseur, 
started precisely at 4 a.m. for Ostia, the very spot where iEneas pitched 
his camp, so if you wish to have a descrijrtion of it you may turn to 
Virgil. Wc travelled about fifteen miles along a very docent road, the 
Tiber almost always close beside us. At length we came to a lake, 

* fontis vada sacra Nurnici,’ on which, excepting Richards, we^ ail em¬ 
barked, each having a boat, and started in exact line up the lake, which 
was covered with wild fowl. 1 think wc must have sc'cn at one time at 
least a thousand upon the w ing together. W^e had to sit in the boats 
and fire as they came by. The two boats that went near the reeds had 
]>lcnty of sj)ort, but as 1 was in the middle, and hud but one gun, I did 
not get many shots, and the position being awkward, and the distances 
very long, I w'as not exceedingly destructive. We got, Jiowever, 
upwards of seventy head, and it was something to be shooting wild fowl 
within sight of the grove of pines recorded by Virgil, and on the very 
spot whet'C Nisus and Euryalus perished. Pray read the story in 
Virgil, Book IX., ana in Dry den, for the benefit of the ladies. The 
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most curious part of the afiair was the test it afforded of the climate. 
On the 23rd of December I started on the lake in a wet boat, before 
sunrise, without anything on but my Septeniber shooting clothes, and 
there I sat till 3 o’clock in the afternoon without moving, no glove on 
my right hand, and iny feet in damp hay ; a heavy fog prevailed during 
jiart of the morning, and we were often enveloped in thick reeds; but 
during the whole time 1 had not a sensation of cold, and only suffered 
from the bite of inusquitoes. 

“ But now I must turn to Richards, who went to explore the ruins of 
Ostia. A discovery had lately been made there of a burial-place on the 
Insula Sacra on the Tiber. As yet little has been done towards 
robbing the tombs, so that he found a variety of interesting antiques, 
sareofihagi, urns, inscriptions, &c. lie brought us a perfect specimen 
of a lamp, and we arc resolved to go, en masse, and lay our sacrilegious 
hands upon some of these treasures, and astonish the Antiquarian 
Society by the extent and novelty of our discoveries. To-day 1 have 
been, for the first time, at St. Peter’s, and seen high mass performed by 
the Pope himself. But, to tell you the truth, I and my scribe are very 
sleepy; therefore, instead of uttcmjiting to give you a notion of the 
wonderful grandeur of the building, or the splendour of the ceremonies, 
I shall confine myself to saying that, as a show, it wp pre-eminently 
grand ; as a service, there was 

‘ De^'otion’s every grace, except the heart.’ 

For ornament, for the display of wealth, for music, for, In short, a scene, 
fifty to one on St. Peter’s Cathedral against the Friends’ Meeting at 
Plaistow ; for religion, for worship in spirit and in truth, fifty to one on 
Pluistow Meeting against St. Peter's and all its glories ! ” 

It has been mentioned that on quitting England Mr. Buxton 
bad completed his work on the Slave Trade, and had left it to 
be prii^ted. When, however, proof copy was prepared, it Mas 
found by those who were superintending the publication that 
very con.ddcrable alterations in the arrangement were e.xpedient. 
On this being communicated to him he replies;— 

“ Dec. 26, 1839. ' 

“ I wrote last night a ranting letter about wild boars and Nisus and 
Euryalus, as if these were the only things dc.cerving attention ; but your 
letter of Dec. 11, received to-duy, has brought me to my senses, and I 
am as much in the book as the day I left Northrepps. * * * 

In truth I give you at once the w'armcst thanks, and the most 
hearty approval of these very untoM'ard suggestions. In fact, the more 
1 hu^ thought of it the more 1 have assented, nay, l.'avc thought it iu.. 
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dispensable, and loath the hijrgletly-pl<rglcdy fashion in which I had 
tos&t'd iiiy points tou:cther. * ♦ ♦ Idleness would have said, sit still; 
nervousness the same; yon might naturally have felt, ‘ 1 know you to 
be a hard man, apt to be indignant at those who offer advice, take that 
is thine own, and a pretty hash it will be ! ’ ” 

TO E. N. BUX'I'OX, KSQ. 

“ IvoiTie, Jail. 1, 184(1. 

* The tramontane, or northern wind, has come down upon 
us and has cooled us; nevertheless, we sjient three hours yesterday 
most pleasantly in walking together about the grounds of the Villa 
Albani; as many the day before on the Palatine Hill. It is wonderful 
w hat a deal there is to see in this city. * • * lJut in nil tlieir fim ry 
there is dirt, and, on the other hand, in the midst of their dirt there is 
some remnant of magnificence. Von will see a palace and a pigstye 
close together; ami, moreover, the pigstye will have? a small touch of 
the palace, and the palace a large touch of the pigstye. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, c‘an exceed the beauty and luxuriance of the villas round about 
Rome. I only wish you had seen the deep blue sky over the AUiani 
villa; the residences of Cicero and Horace laifore us; the liil’s, some 
of them covereil with snow; and a profusion of roses and oranges 
growing in the gardens around. 

“ 1 yest«*rday went W'ith a largo party, for the first time, to the 
Vatican. I havd, as you are aware, no knowledge of ])aintings or 
statues, no cultivated taste, no classical recollections; and it is well for 
me 1 have not. That place would have set me raving; it almost did as 
it was. Yoti may walk there all day long, and at a good pace too; and 
at either side of you there is something which strikes the meanest cai)a- 
city w ith admiration and reverence. There were tw'o or three rooms 
full of birds and beasts in marble, to the vciy life: and then there was 
the Apoilo; why, man, it is beautiful past description. It rivpts your 
eyes. Wliat a most w'ondcrful people those Homans were, to have 
conirregated togetlusr such a profusion of cxcellenec! Well, if these 
sights produce such an <*ftect upon me, old, obtuse, and unromantie as I 
am, woe betide those who come in their youth, and arc lovers of the 
arts. It is enough to make them all daft. I am going to-morrow to 
wash off the effects of the Vatican by some snipe-shooting in the Pontine 
Mwshes.” , 

TO JOSEPH J. GURNEY, ESQ. 

“Jan. 6. 

“ How passing strange it is, that I should w'rite from Rome, ad¬ 
dressing you in Barbadoes. I wish we could change places forc^ few 
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days. Neither St. Peter’s, nor the Capitol, nor the dying gladiator, nor 
Apollo iiimself, all beautii'ul us he is, are so interesting to me as vtould 
bo tile sight of the negroes working for their own benefit, and shel- 
tcrotl by law from the lash ^f the cart-whip. It is a sight I pant to 
behold. 

‘‘ And now as to my worthy sell*. I have, enjoyed both the country 
and the wonderful works of art in Rome more than I had any notion 
that I could. 1 sometimes laugh at my own rotiiuncings, and wonder 
that such an old, untaught man should give W'ay to .«ueh true pleasure in 
matters which he does not uiidi'rstaml. Rome is, in truth, a w'ondcrfiil 
place. 'J'here is hardly any tiling more remarkable than the profusion 
of its treasures. VVliat Romo must have been in its glory, w'hen the 
ivlics are so surjirisiiig i * » * 

“ Everything bespeaks wonderful intellect on the jvart of the 
Roniiuis ; but tlicif the base, cruel, cowardly ruffians! Fancy the whole 
population jinuriiig into the Coli.seum, to see the poor captives hew one 
unotluu' to pieces, and finding infinite delight and mcrrinient in such a 
hoHdavl’ 


TO KHWAItll N. BUXTON, ESQ. 

, “Jan. 21. 

“ I picture to myself your arriving at Northropps on Monday, January 
13tii, and 3 on and your party hugely enjoying yourselves during the 
week ; and I fancy I know' precisely where you shot each day, if not 
tlie o.act number of the slain. I thought you had an especial nice 
])urty; but why did Gurney Iloaro absent himself? I siijiposc that 
Edmund was at the lop of the tree. I hope }ou took lieccnt care of 
yourxdvcs, ago and wisdom being absent, 1 at Rome, and Sam Hoare at 
Lombard Street. You may well suppose that 1 was un peufdcJtr to be 
absent, the fir.st time for more than twenty years, from my bumble task 
of attending to the wants ami promoting the sport of a rabble of boys. 
I was reslblved, however, to console myself as best I might, and 1 aocoiii- 
])lisbed this so cfieetually that I am ready to back the Pontine Mar.«he8 
against all Norfolk. On Monday most of our party embarked, with 
three dogs, on board a huge uion.ster of a vehicle, and rumbled along to 
Albano. Tlie next morning onr friend Cre.ssw'ell, myself, the caeeiatore, 
and our Italian servant Pittini, with three Italian pointers and little 
tTuno, pursued our voyage, leaving the boys and girls behind, and reacheil 
Cisteriia St ten, w'herc we had fair accommodation, and made friends 
with another shooting jvarty, who breakfasted and dined with us. We 
shot in the vvooils, an immense tract of which extends on each side of 
the road. 

“ The next day we did very little, o ir bag being only eighteen 
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wootlcoeks; but oh! such a mishap. While Crcsswcll and the' cac- 
ciatorc were diving through a thick ten in the wood, ups])rung three wild 
boars within ton yards of them, two young ones and one bigger than u 
donkey! Crcsswcll thouaht them tame ones, and did not fire, though 
he had a clear an<l beautiful shot. The cacciatore gave them his two 
barnds in vain, and roared out to me ; but before I could get a ball into 
my pun, one of the younger ones y)assed before me at about fifty yards. 
Hut what was the use of a charge of No. 6 at that distance ? however, I 
had a perfect view' of the fellow, as pure a wild boar as ever was littered, 
about the size of one of the pigs at Cross’s. 

“ On 'I'hursday morning we passed early through Tre Ponti, the 
* Three Taverns ’ of Scriptun;, and thence went on, five miles further, 
to Appii Forum, so culled now', and so culled in the days of St. Paul. 
I read St. Paul’s account of his journey: and on the road he traversed, 
and in view' of the very same hills which he saw' (arid most remarkable 
hills they are), I picture*! to myself his friends approaching, ‘ whom 
when Paul saw, he thanked Co*! and took courage.’ 

“ We had a letter from tfie Duke of liraschi, the owner of tw'cnty 
miles sejuare hcreulx)uts, to bis steward, who I'csidcs in an immense old 
buibling, once the palace of the Hraschi, and at an earlier period a great 
monastery. The steward was absent, and, alas! the key of the cellar 
w'as in his pociiet; the servants, how’cver, received us with all civility. 
Our first inquiry w'as about beds. 'To look at, they were very 
well. ‘ Have they been slept in?’ I inquired. ‘Oh! yes.’ ‘Who 
slept last in mj bed?’ ‘The Duke of Hraschi himself.’ At night, 
when I W'as going to bed, 1 asked another little question, which wholly 
altered the view of things, and w’ould have sent us back to Cisterna that 
night if w'O had possessed any mode of conveyance ; but, as it was, we 
were in for it. The unlucky question was, ‘ W’hen was the Duke last 
here? ’ ‘ Ten years ago was his last visit.’ So my bod, it was quite 
clear, had not been slept in for ten years! The house was haunted to 
the last degree: it was quite a preserve of ghosts. Hut there were more 
rats than ghosts, more fleas than rats, more musquitoes than fleas, and 
more musical frogs than any of them. Oh! such a concert, such an 
orchestra of bull-frogs, such a band of musquitoes, and such a rattling of 
ghosts (for assuredly they were ghosts if they were not rats), all com¬ 
bined together, formed, if not as harmonious, at least as remarkable a 
chorus as ever delighted mortal oars. In the morning I saw poor 
Crcsswcll; in addition to my musicians he had had four indefatigable 
cats, who during the live-long night had serenaded him for admission 
into his room, where our game was lodsrcd, and over his window was a 
dovecote, into w'hieh the rats were continually making commandos; in 
short, he had enjoyed such a concord of ‘ sw'cct sounds ’ as conferred 
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u])Ofi him w hat Milton calls ‘ a sober certainty of waking bliss.' ‘ 1 
have not,’ he exclaimed, ‘ slept a single wink all night.’ ‘ How* clas¬ 
sical ! ’ said I: ‘ you and Horace attempt to sleep on jirccisely the same 
spot, and, for aught I know, in the same bed, and he tells us,— 

' Mali culices rana^que palustres 
Avertunt soinnos.* 

“ We rode tliree miles along the canal which carried Horace, then 
entered a <lcej» mur!>h with gigantic reeds. There wore more snipes 
there than you ever saw, or ever will see, unless you come to Rome, 
and yet the jicople coiiiplsiined that they were very scarce. I believe 
it, for our sporting friends at Cisterna declared that the day before 
they had })ut up ten thousand; but they had only bugged ten. The 
sin[>cs were terribly wild; and no wonder; for what between the 
jHusunts who arc always at them, and the Romans who dedicate their 
tSabbiiths to them, they are shot at every day in the week, and tw ice on 
a Sunday. We managed, however, to bring home twenty couple, a 
rail, a quail, a hare, and three ducks. Rut the next day was the grand 
one. We went two miles further, and then entered a noble wood. It 
was almost impenetrably thick. We had a good stout fellow of a 
caeciatore, whom we brought from Rome, lie wore a breeches-plate 
made of the skin of a wolf, w hich even the Roman thorns could not 
penetrate; he is a hunter of renown here, and his name is * Gabbiate,’ 
which, literally translated, means * the uncurnbed.’ 1 fought, 1 confess, 
rather shy of the bushes, and so did Juno, and so adid two of our 
pointers, so also one of our two remaining beaters. In about a quarter 
of an hour this fellow emerged from the wood, and planted himself by 
m 3 ' side ; but, as I was sneaking myself, I was up to his tricks, and by 
signs, sudicicntly significant, sent him buck into the brambles. Of him 
we saw amd heard no more till Innchcon-tiinc, when he re-appeared 
with a pipe in his mouth; and for the remainder of the day, while we 
shot, he smoked. The woodcocks flew about in evorj' direction. If 
we had had Larry, and our crew of men, and every dog in North. 
Krpingham, we might have done some work. But this was not the 
worst; we could not speak Italian, and our attendants could not under¬ 
stand a word of English ; and so, after a very superficial beating of 
this superb part of the wood, thc 3 ’ marched us olf, in spite oi' our un- 
intclligihlc remonstrances, to another part, where w'e got hut one w ood¬ 
cock and a few snipes, and our day was spoiled for want of being able 
to utter a Sentence :—another illustration, added to a thousand before, 
of the evil of not speaking modern languages However, this day 
yielded tw'cnty-onc woodcocks and nine snifies. Upon the whole you 
ina 3 - well suppose that 1 enjoyed myself greatly; but you will hardly 
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guess what it wJis that ])Ieascd ine most,—it was the splendid day,*^and 
iiolilc mountains, and dark forests, and glittering villages, and various 
lights, that were, beyond snipes and woodcocks, the great attruetions 
to me.'* 

“ Feb. 3. 

“ Now prepare your mind for an adventure which oeeurred to us in 
our shouting excursion on Saturday, into which good live banditti arc 
introduced, and blows struck, and all the charming accouipaninients of 
daggers and pistols. You will be dying, I am sure, to hear the story, 
and to learn the return of killed, wounded, and prisoners. But suspend 
your curiosity, be content with knowing, for the present, that our 
adventure is to-day the talk of all Horne, and that troops are sent off to 
the marshes to shoot, not snipes, but robbers; at least 1 suppose so. 
But to business first, if you please. 

>)• >!• :(i * .|c 

“Well, now', slcc])y as I am, I will tell you our story:—Oti 
Satunlay morning, Aul)in, I, and Spink, in the inside, our cacciatore 
and the coachman on the box, with our three dogs, started to Macaresc 
after the snipes. You may remember that I told you in a former letter 
the distance of this marsh, also that we saw' in the road the blood of a 
man who had b'jen murdered the preceding night, and u little cross 
stuck into the hedge to commemorate the event. About half a mile 
further on, turning into a gate, w'e observed another cross, intimating 
that another murder had been committed since our last visit: and I 
hear there is no part of the country where you will find a more choice 
collection of robbers and assassins than this same Macarose. I took 
Spink merely to attend me; but he had the wit to borrow' a little 
single-barrelled gun, and, as 1 saw he was bent u[)on signalising himself, 
I had not the heart to baulk him. Alas! the w’atcrs were dow'n and 
the snipes were up, an<l, though wo shot capitally, we only managed to 
get eleven coiiple. We might have brought home a rare stock of 
vipers if we had wished it, for we saw’ about a dozen in a quarter of an 
hour. When we were going to have luncheon I seleeted my s|K)t, but 
little Juno made such a fuss that wc looked into it, and saw a viper 
nearly two feet long. We removed, and out of the bu.sh at our feet 
went another great banging fellow. 

“ We lunched, however, and went again at the snipes. At length 
wc started tow'ards homo; but an ualucky jack siiijie seduced Spink 
some way back again, lie went, after it and killed it. No sooner was 
his gun off, than from a broad, almost impenetrable hedge, which 
crosses the swamp, out rushed tw'o fellows; the first who arrived 
snatched his gun, the other seized his collar, gave him a hard kick on 
his leg, and drew a long knife out of his side-pocket. Could any 
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eituation he more forlorn ? wc out of hearing, his gun discharged, his 
knees knocking together through terror, his head turning round and 
round, his iieart in kis mouth. 1 use his own expressions, and never 
did I licar so vivid a description as he gave of the scone,—for he lives 
to tell it. What did he do in such adversity ? W'hy, exactly the 
right thing: he let go his gun, put his two hands info his waistcoat 
pockets, and produced a pair of pocket pistols, loaded, capped, and 
cocked, and presented one at the breast of each robber! The state of 
affairs was suddenly changed. 'Phe lierocs, w'bo a moment before 
jabbered so loud and kicked so hard, turned tail, dropjicd the gun, and 
dashed into the hedge, and S])ink remained master of the field of battle. 
But he did not keep it long. * 1 seized the gun,’ said he; * 1 did not 
know where I was, nor anything about it; 1 run through a pool up to 
my waist, and neycr stopped till 1 fell from fright and want of breath ; 
then 1 loaded and fired my gun as a signal of distress.’ Now I must 
tell 3011 that we had w'aitod nearly half an hour for him, somewhat dis¬ 
concerted at iMiing detained; and thought it very cool of him to be 
following his sport while wc were kicking our heels. This gave 
occasion to the cacciatorc to exercise the wit for which he is futiicd. 

* Wliy the man must iiave got a cltarm, he lias Jiad more shots than all 
of us put together ; he must hereafter be called The .Vortunate Youth.’ 
Little did wc dream that the poor fellow’ was then in the extremity of 
distress, hardly able to move, and not knowing whether his road lay to 
the right or to the left. But upon hearing another gun fired by him, it 
occurred to me that he might be making signals, so, having fired our 
guns, whieh singularly enough he never heard (probably be was lying 
down in a kind of swoon from over exertion), 1 began to halloo as loud 
as ever I could, and at length be beard mu, and was cheered by the 
sound of niy voice, and came running after us. 

“ When he arrived near me 1 was bcgiiiiiing an oration to apprise 
him how wc had been all kept waiting; when, on looking into his face, 

1 saw' Ifim pule as ashes, and looking most strange and bewildered. 1 
immediately gave him some brandy, told him to compose himself, and 
at length we heard the histor 3 ' of his adventures. 

liis extreme satisfaction that ho had not shot the tw’o men, which 
if they iiud persisted a moment longer he certainly would iiave done; 
his most natural and graphic description of his exquisite terror; his 
conviction that neither he nor his mistress would ever have been happy 
again if^hc blood of these men had been upon his hands; his deep 
detestation of snipe-shooting, marshes, Rome, and Romans ; his solemn 
resolution never to quit my side if he had the misfortune again to go a 
s' ooting ; his vivid apprehensions, and most anxious inquiries whether 
we thought there was a chance of our getting back again to Rome with- 
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out encountering u fresh gang of banditti—these beguiled our way 
home. 

“ Everybody approves the course he took ; and it seems likely to !)o 
the fiisliion for every one, in imitation of him, to carry pistols in their 
waistcoat pockets when they go out shooting. I ought to have told 
you that, probably, these fellows had been watching us all day. I saw 
one creeping along on the other side of the hedge some time before, 
and, if I could have spoken Italian, should have tempted him to assume 
the place of my attendant which Spink had relinquished. Well, there 
ends my story. I wish you could have heard him tell what he felt 
when these hideous fellow's rushed out, and when the knife met his 
eyes. It w'as, as he told the story, not only very tragical, but irre¬ 
sistibly comical. To do him justice, however, I am right glad that the 
accident bcfel him and not me. 1 am afraid, if 1 had hud a ]>air Oi 
pistols in my hand, under such circumstances, in such a Iright, I should 
have had to bear upon my nerves a sense of two human beings ])lunged 
into a most awful eternity. But, good night. Rome is affluent in 
robbers, wo hear of a robbery or murder every day, and a gang has 
taken post they say in a wood tw’elvc miles off.”* 

c TO SAMUEL HOARE, ESQ. 

“ Jan. 28. 

“ OF one thing assure yourself, my vi^it to Rome has not tended to 
make me a Roman Catholic. This city has us many fountains and us 
much dirt, as many priests and iis much wickedness, as any in the 
world. Not, however, but that there is a great deal to admire here. 
'I’he spirit ami stimulus with which they urge forward their religion is 
well worthy the imitation of Protestants. I was yesterday w'ith father 
Glover, one of five who rule the Jesuits, and he told me that their 
Propaganda Society for Missions gets 40,000f, a-year. 

“Tlicir mode of proceeding is this: one man engage.s to collect the 
subscription, amounting to a halfpenny per week, from ten jksrsons; 
another, of a higher order, collects ten of these first, and so on; so 
that, in substance, tl»c last person is answerable for the 8ubscrij)tion9 of 
a thousand. 'I'hcir plan, also, of Missions, is admirable; tlieir mis¬ 
sionaries in every country are instructed to look out for young men of 
talent and zeal, and likely to make good missionaries. These they 
import to Rome, and give them, in their Projiaganda College, a first- 
rate education. They detain them there, if upon their firs? corning 
they understand the rudiments' of Latin, &c., seven years, otherwise 

* This gang afterwards robbed Don Miguel, the ex>king of Portugal, as 
he was returuiug from a shooting excursion. 
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twelve, and then send them back as missionaries to the country from 
which they were taken. In this w-ay, they have here at present under 
education 130 young men from all parts of the world, and recently 
discourses were delivered by them in forty-three difiercrit languages; 
and they seem a body of very intelligent and well-educated youths. 
No wonder, then, that their religion spreads as it seems to be 
doing. In 1825 they had but thirteen Roman Catholics in Guiana, 
end now there are 5000! When the United States separated from 
Great Britain, they had one bishop, twenty priests, and a small Roman 
Catholic population. They have now 1,500,000 Roman Catholics! 
Surely these facts, which 1 collected from the head of the Jesuits, arc 
both stimulating and instructive. 

“ Excuse me for puttinir all this down. I keep no journal, and only 
contrive to record the facts w Inch I wish to remember, by inflicting 
them upon somebody in the shape of an epistle. I will only add, that 
I think we must have a grand college at Antigua, or somewhere, for 
youths from all the tribes of Africa. 

“But now' for another mutter, on which I am really distressed for 
the want of your assistance. You advise mo to visit the prisons. The 
fact is, 1 have been doing so. I thought it a shame for an old prison- 
fancier to bo here with so much to bo scon in this "‘d to 

devote some portion of liis leisure to it. 1 therefore made a formal 
application to the Cardinal Minister, and almost immediately I received, 
to the astonishment of both Romans and English, a full permission to 
visit all the gaols, with the ofter of every S])ocies of iiiformation; also 
all the hospitals, and all the places for education. To the two last the 
Cardinal ottered to accompany me; but, as yet, I have not been to 
them, and it is very likely I shall not have time, but a party of us have 
gone the round of the prisons within Rome. To-morrow I visit the 
jirison hospitals; and on Friday ne.\t 1 go to two large out-lying gaols. 
1'shall then have completed this part of my work as far us Rome is 
conccrnc,jl. There arc some large prisons at a distance within the 
Papal dominions, and these I shall endeavour to see. 

“The subject has attracted some attention. The Romans are 
mightily taken with it, and look upon the ])crmission given to mo as 
an unheard-of instance of Iil)cfality on the part of their Sovereign, and 
beg that I will avail myself of the opportunity and sjHjak out. Three 
English noblemen have been amongst the number of my companions, 
and tlioy jirc engaged to go with me on Friday. I was yesterday taken 
by one of them to Lord Shrewsbury, who telb me that Prince Borghese 
is inclined to establish a Prison Discipline Society. This is what 1 am 
at now. 

“ The state of the prisons is substantially this: they arc very clean 
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(to be sure they know we were coining, and it must be rcmcniiiered 
throughout that we viere never able to take them by surprise), the 
rooms are very lofty, and the air always fresh arnl good ; the pro¬ 
visions good in quality, and, I should think, sufficient. But one of the 
questions which I especially want you to give me an answ’cr iqion is, 
what, in addition to a ludleful of weak moat soup, - being in quantity, I 
should imagine, about three-quarters of a pint, ought to be the allow¬ 
ance of bread for a prisoner, not in solitude and not employed V 

“ I now come to the defects. There is no such thing as classification, 
except, indeed, an attempt upon a small scale with regard to boys. 
Male firisonors of all ages, and for all crimes, from connnon assault to 
murder, are congregated together. In one instance there w'cre ^00 in 
one spacious room. There is no insjiection whatsoever Then! is no 
work for the great majority. The felons convicted and sentenced for 
long periods arc worked in the public streets; but tiio remainder, tried 
and untried (and they amount to several Imndreth), have nothiinr wliat- 
cver to do. There is no regular gaol delivery ; so that we met with 
several persons w ho had been detained belbre trial for iipwai’ds of a 
year. There is no school; and, with the exception of mass on the 
Snmiay, and the repetition of a creed at nisrhtfall, there is little oflbrt 
made to convey religious instruction. These, I think, lire the leading 
particulars. I should have said, how'ever, that there are no eliains, 
except for jicrsons convicted of infamous crimes (answering to our 
felonies), and that there is neither the solitary nor the silent system. 

“ Now, then, 1 want you and Crawford to tell me what I should 
urge upon the Government. They have jdenty of sjiace about their 
gaols, so that there is room enough within the walls for any improve¬ 
ment ; but tlic Governrneut is poor. I find myself considerably at a 
loss from my inability to revive my old Prison Discipline lore. I am 
doing my best to get a book which I think T once read; it w'as w ritten 
in the earlier stages of the Prison Discipline question, and is eulluil, 
if I recollect right, ‘ Buxton on Prison Discipline.’ If 1 get this it 
will be something ; but I look fur more to au immediate eormnunn'ution 
from voii and Crawford. 

“ Neri, who 1 understand boars the title of Chancellor, and is a very 
intelligent man, acconq)imicd me through all the gaols, and Inis ear¬ 
nestly asked me to apply both to our (Jovenirnont and your Society, for 
any documents, plans, &e., which might be useful to a Government 
desiring to improve its prisons. So, if you jileuse, you must }>et me 
yrbat your Society can furnish, and Crawford mustupfily to the Marquis 
of Normanby, who will, I urn sure, cheerfully lend his assistance in 
such a cause. 

‘‘ Executions are rare, especially considering that murdci's are so 
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plentiful. They told me that there were only two or three in a year. 
1 ought to add, that books arc not allowed to the prisoners, except by 
special permission. We saw, I think, but four or five in all the gaols. 

“ Not another moment have I, except to say that I heartily hope 
the boys enjoyed themselves us much in their Norfolk excursion as j'ou 
and I used to do some thirty years ago,” 

TO EDWARD N. BUXTON, ESQ. 

“Jan. 30. 

“ 1 went yesterday with Richards to the Santo Spirito Hospital. It 
boats everything of the kind we have in England, and is a most noble 
institution. I measured one room, 170 yards long, and broad and lofty 
in profKjrtion. There were four rows of beds, all superlatively clean, 
the ventilation perfect; another room as large above, an<l into each of 
these other room% ojiencd, all very S])acioiis. It is capable of con¬ 
taining 1400 patients. There are 260 attendants, including 90 young 
physicians and surgeons. Any person, no mutter of what country or of 
what religion, has a right to admission, and they have never been 
reduced to the necessity of sending any one away for W'ant of room. 
The museum with preparations of the human body in every form, the 
library, the lecttire-rooms, &c. &c., are all udinirab]jc. I'liey have 
thirteen resident chaplains. In short, everything w'aa of huge di« 
mensions, and in the highest order. ^Annexed to it was a criminal 
prison. There was also a madhouse, in which there was no solitary 
confinement, and only ten out of the whole number had strait waistcoats; 
and these were concealed under their clothes. They told us that one- 
fourth W’cre annually dismissed ^ cured. There were also a Foundling 
Hospital, and an institution for the girls who had been brought up in it. 
We saw 550 of those damsels all employed ; and they have one curious 
plan. Anybody who wants a wile may order one at this shop, lie 
has but to knock at the door, prove that he is respectable, and then 
they are singly paraded before him, and he has to pick out one to his 
liking; and, after a time, he carries her oft', and with her a hundred 
crowns. What fine fun the ladies must have when any one comes to 
inspect them! The old abbess who accompanied us seemed highly 
amused by our diligent inquirit^s, especially on this ])oint, and by the 
notes we took.” 

' TO MRSh. JOHNSTON. 

«.7an. 31. 1840. 

<• 

“ 1 must tell you about the dinner party at Lord Shrewsbury’s yester¬ 
day. Except myself, and, I think, one more, there was no one who 
had not some mark of nobility in his coat. There were three ambas¬ 
sadors, some English noblemen, and about half-a-dnzcn princes,— 

2 d • 
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twenty-four in all. I had scarcely entered the room before a Monsigtior 
seized my hand and affeeted to kiss it; this was the Governor of Rome, 
who had given us the order of admission into all the prisons, hospitals, 
&e. He and 1 hud a very interesting conversation, and us long a one 
as could well be expected, considering that he understood but two 
words of Enulish, and 1 about three of Italian, Oh! this plague of 
languages! Next came up Prince Borghese, a very pleasing young 
man, who spoke a little hinglish, and before whom 1 threw the pro- 
]>osal that he should become the chairman of a Prison Discipline Asso¬ 
ciation. 1 W'as ai'tcrwards introduced to the Due de Bordeaux, with 
whom 1 hud some convcrsutioit on the slave-trade, and who expressed 
a w'isli to see my book, lie also said mighty civil things. Poor 

fellow I he has a sw eet expression of countenance ; conceive Mrs.-, 

with the sanic expression, and the same extreme clearness and clean¬ 
liness of skin, but with broader features, and a stouter person, and a 
heavier eye, and you have a good jiicturc of the man. 

“ The Pretender's course is not a smooth one. If he has cither 
extreme of character he may do well. Let him be excessively quiet, 
devoid of ambition and cnter])risc, that may do. Or let him be clever, 
daring, sugucious, ambitious, and eoininanding. and that, perhaps, will 
do. But, if there is any mixture in his eoin|x>sition,—if the least dash 
of adventure is coupled with his love of ease, or the least love of peace 
is mingled with his ambition, he will assuredly bo a martyr. One 
cannot sec the Duke without liking him, and wishing that he may have 
the good sense to steer clear of turbulent politics. 

“ At dinner I sat next to Lady Shrewsbury’s sister, who told me 
everything about everybody. Among the rest, that that beautiful 
refined creature, the Princess Doria, actually goes every day in the 
Holy Week to w'ush the feet of the patients in the hospital. Well! 
well I good people may abhor the Roman Catholics if they please, and 
may feel, as 1 do, that they arc led dangerously astray in their doctrines, 
but I never will join in setting them down as creatures devoid of deep 
feelings of religion, nor can 1 deny that there is humility and s&lf-dcnial 
in such an act as I have described. 

“ 1 will now tell you a eireuinstuneo which, as I think Andrew John¬ 
ston was a party in the matter, will please him, as 1 confess it did me. 
Does he recollect that a clcrgunaii named Nixon wrote to me from 
Ireland, complaining of the operation of the law, by whioh he and 
several others severely suffered ; some losing a third, some half, and in 
t\ivo or three cases ail their income ? Does he recollect diso that I 
took up the case, and got Lord Morpeth to insert a curing clause in 
the Irish Church Bill? That Bill, however, w'as thrown out; so I 
presumed that my edbrt had becQ fruitless. Not so, however; Nixon 
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is here, and tells me that last year, when there was a new Church Bill, 
they reminded Morpeth of his promise—my clause was again intro¬ 
duced—it became law; a hundred clergymen in his diocese, and an 
equal proportion in ail the other dioceses, were greatly benefited by it, 
and some very deserving men saved from complete ruin. This has 
really pleased me; I am glad that my slight oifort has contributed to 
the comfort of these good people.” 

Feb. 6. 

** I had fixed to start early this morning snipe-shooting, but the rain 
has kept me in. I have been in Rome now nearly two months, and 
till a week past we had no rain; but when it docs come it is in right 
down earnest. To w'alk along the streets then is as if there were 
people at every wimlow throwing buckets full of water at you. It is 
calculated that the number of days of rain at Rome is one-third less 
than in London, while the quantity of rain which actually falls here is 
one-third more. 

“ On Wednesday next I am engaged to the Prince of Musignano,* 
Bonaparte’s nephew and heir, w ho, if we had been beaten at Waterloo, 
would probably have been king of the world. Not that I believe a 
word of this. I am w’oll persuaded that there is a good Providence ovei 
England, and that, while she is cnqdoycd in abolishing slavery and the 
slave-trade, sending out missions and Bibles, she is safe enough, both 
i'roin Chartists and French. W’e have a great many friends here. In 
the mornings I have for some time been visiting the prisons, hospitals, 
&c., two or three days a week, and afterwards joining the ladies. On 
Tuesday 1 finished the prisons by seeing the San Michele. This is an 
asylum for orphans, old men and old women (several hundreds of each), 
and a very good one it is. Annexed to it was a female prison, 280 
women in it; some irnpr!sone<l for life, others for periods from twenty 
years down to one. It is a wretched place, with next to no instruction. 
Of the 280 prisoners, only thirty couhl read. Why don't they elect 
me Pu[)tt? The army of priests should soon have something to do in 
the way of Infant Schools, &c, I am going to make a report to the 
Governor hero, who has been ‘'xcessively liberal in furnishing me with 
inforiiiution ; but I am sadly distressed for w'ant of my book on Prisons. 

“ On Tuesday, as I .said, after seeing the San Michele, I went with 
Lord Meath, Lord de Mauley, and Richards, to the church of San 
Augustirio. The panels adjacent to the altar were covered with knives 
and |)istol«, which had been presented by robbers and murderers to the 
Virgin. I suppose you have heard of Spink’s adventure; it ma<lc us 
look upon tho knives with something more of interest. On Wednesday 

* Now Prince de Canino. 
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we vi'ent to the Corsini Palace: there arc two such pictures there of 
Christ, with a crown of thorns ; the one, XYiaEcce Homo ofGuercino,— 
the other, in some respects still more touching, by Curio Dolce. There 
was also the exquisite picture of the Virgin and Child, by Murillo. I 
longed to steal it. Yesterday we saw a splendid collection at the Bor> 
ghese Palace, and then w'o had a long conversation with a Jesuit. I 
am very anxious to make myself master of their system of missions and 
of that of the Lyons Society. They seem to effect so much, with means 
so limited; besides, 1 am persuaded they are upon the right principle. 
I'heir whole fight is for native missionaries. Their first act is to esta¬ 
blish schools, in which, however, the instruction of the ])eopie is a very 
secondary object; the main purpose being to get a number of children, 
so far educated that they may pick out a few fitted by talent, disposition, 
and ready reception of Christianity, to be sent to Home to receive a 
thorough education. Here they detain them, in soinii cases for seven, 
in others for twelve years, and send them buck, well instructed as mis¬ 
sionaries, to their own country. 

“ Now I must tell you that the Jesuits and 1 arc playing a game of 
chess. They hope, I fancy, from my willingness to listen, from my 
eagerness to learn, from my ready laudation of all that 1 find reason to 
approve, that they will make me a convert to Popery. 1, on the other 
hand, wi.<«h to make myself master of the secrets oi' the system which 
has rendered the Jesuit missions so eminently successful; and 1 tell 
them, without reserve, that this is iny object. Nevertheless, they are 
vastly coinrnunicaiive. 

1 was adverse to the Catholic religion when 1 left England, because 
1 saw the error of their doctrines ; but now, when 1 see in their jiraclicc 
the fruit of their system, and the depravity of the people that arc so 
taught, I am still more Protestant than ever, if it be possible. To do 
them justice, iireaching Christ is part of their practice, but the divine 
powers of our Saviour are shared with the Virgin Mary, and she takes 
not only the mother’s, but the lion’s portion. Then their system of 
religion seems to be destitute of spirituality. Moreover, they seem to 
teach scarcely any morality. 1 found my wife yesterday announcing to 
uiir Italian maid the novel intelligence of the Ten Commandments. 
This girl had had an education, but apparently not a very profound one; 
for according, as she said, to the practice of Rome, she had only re¬ 
mained at school one week, in order to learn how to say mass. 

** 1 have just been looking out of the window at the rain, the like of 
which 1 never saw, except at our pic-nic at Beckham, when, as some 
one described it, * the dro[)s were as thick as hail, and every drop a pail¬ 
ful.* Collier (the Jesuit) told us of a speech of a priest in Maranhani 
against slavery, of so powerful a nature that after it the whole congre- 
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gation liberated their slaves ; and he said that priests in slave colonies 
had been the natural and enthusiastic ])rotccturs of the negroes. He 
also used or quoted a sentence which just hit the mark in my mind. 
Sj)eaking of some one he said, ‘ He is of the body of the church, but 
not of its soul.’ ” 

Among all the occupations and amusements of Home, Mr. 
Buxton’s mind coiiiinually turned to lii.s acemstomed objects of 
interest. lie thus writes to the Bishop of Calcutta on the 15th 
of February:— 

“ I nec<l scarcely say that I fed deeply your promptitude in acting 
upon my letter relating to the Indian slaves. It was just like yourself, 
and reminded me of the Daniel Wilson who used to pour his whole 
heart into a good cause, and who, uiivexed uith the cautions and quali- 
hcatinns of ordinary men, threw the whole weight of his influence into 
the right scale. I have no doul)t that this movement of yours will be 
attended with real advantage. I regret that 1 have little further intelli¬ 
gence to communicate to you. There was, towards the eonelusion of 
last session, so much party-S|)irit, and such a nice balance of |>urtics, that 
Lushington thought it inexpedient to bring on the question of East 
Indian slavery. Tiiis discretion is scarcely in eotisoivitico with iny dis¬ 
position ; I am more inclined for working, in .season or out of season, 
with the tide, or against it. But, on the other hand, Lushington is 
most true and faithful to the cause ; knows fur better than 1 do the 
temper of the present lIou.se of Cotnmotis, and is swayed by no other 
motive than a desire to act for the best. I .send him a copy of your 
remarks, which cannot fail to he an eiieouragenient to him. 1 expect to 
be in England in April, and you shall then know what is intended to he 
done; but assure yourself of this, the (juestiuii w'ill not be allowed to 
go to sleep. 1 learn that a grand Anti-slavery <‘ongress is to meet in 
Lontlon next June ; and India will iorni one great branch of discussion. 

“ ^^ow for another sul)jert, the slave trade. Again I mu.st express 
the pleasure which your cordiality gave me. The (Jovcrnnient Imve, as 
I told you before, embraced and udo()ted my plan, and have acceded to 
our request that an ex|M'ditiori shall proceed up the Niger, in onler to 
make treaties with the native jiowci's, and tr> explore the country; and, 
possibly, to acquire territory, on which «c may set the example of 
growing cotton. The expedition will sail in October. It will consist 
of threr^.steamers of large dimensions, but of little draught of water. 
They w ill be commanded by Chri>tian oflieei’s, some of them renouncing 
better pros])ects, and going in a true missionary .<pirit. I have con¬ 
siderably enlarged iny ‘ Ib medy,’ and have especially dwelt on Christian 
education^ and the clevaticn of the'native mind. I do not enter here 
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into particulars, because I have ordered a copy to be forwarded to y6u 
as soon as it is printed, and also a copy of the prospectus of our new 
Society, Avhich is something akin to our old African Institution. 

“ 1 am vexed to tell you that Fernando Po is not as yvt acquired ; 
the negotiation is, however, still going on, and till that be settled, one 
way or the other, the Government object to my book l)eing published. 
It is vexing enough thus to he kept in suspense, or rather it would be 
so, if I did not feel a comforting assurance that there is a great and 
guiding hand regulating all our movements. 

“ 1 am happy to tell you that there is true harmony among thefrien<ls 
of the cause. Two of its principal supporters are Sir Robert Inglis and 
Lushington. We ha\e many others with the same views belonging to 
the two groat political parties. Our [Masjwetus, too, will be signed by 
the Bishop of London, and by the heads ol' the Methodists, Baptists, 
Quakers, &c. ' 

“ It grieves me that we cannot agree upon one great and uniform 
system of teligious instruction. Men will divide their afleetions be¬ 
tween their religion and the rlenomination to which they belong. But 
what we cannot do as one great b(»dy, must be effected by us as separate 
bodies. If you ask me what of all things I should best like, 1 answer, 
to see somewhere on the coast of Africa, in a healthy situation, a great 
Black College, for the education of native mi.ssionaries and school masters 
for Africa, on the |)uresl and most evangelical prineiples. 'J’hat is what 
we want. Without Chri'stiainty all our efforts will be but idle dr<>ams; 
and happy am I to's.ay that this is the unaniinous and avowed sentiment 
of our Society. If you like our prospectus, I must ask you to permit 
me to enrol your name amongst our members.” 

TO KDWxVItT) N. nUXTOX, ESQ. 

“ Fob. 15. 

“ On Thursday, after a busy morning, I went with Richards and 
had a thorough study of the Forum, and stoo»l on the very sjjot where 
Cicero pronounced his s|)ccches against Catiline ; and where, in view 
of the Capitol, he uttered those noble wonls, ‘ Turn tn, .Tupiler, qn|t.'ni 
Statorem hujusurbis atque ini|)crii vere nominarnus, hiine ot hiijiis soeios 
a tuis aris, ceterisque tcmplis, ct tcetis urbis ac mocnibus, a vita fortu- 
nisque civiuin omnium areebis, et mternis .sup|iliciis vivos mortuosque 
mactabis.* This was in the senate, then held in the Temple of Con¬ 
cord. I also saw the place where the rostrum stood, from w|iieh the 
on^rs used to address the people at large: also the Tenqilc of Anto¬ 
ninus, and the one which Augustus dedicated to Jupiter Tonans, in 
commemoration of his servant being killed at his side by a thunderbolt ; 
also the welUprescrved and beautiful remains of the Temple of Fortune. 
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What scenes have passed within a stone's throw of the spot vi hcrc 1 
stood! There Romulus fled from the Sabines, and there he rallic<i,'and 
built a temple to Jupiter Stator ; there the Cracchi had their tumultuous 
meetings ; there. A nthony made his oration over the dead body of 
Caesar; and there the Roman senate issued their decrees affecting all 
the known world, which they say were designed, ‘ Parcere siibjcctis ct 
tlebollarc superbos,* which, properly translated, means * to slauj^hter 
those who resist and make slaves of the rest.’ I put down all this parade 
of learning, (with much of which Richards has crammed mo,) with no 
view to your edification, still less for your amusement; but when one 
has more learning than one knows what to do with, it is very convenient 
to deposit it in a letter, where it is safe for future use without the 
trouble of carrying it about.” 
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. CHAPTER XXIX. 

1840. 

Mr. Richards’ Recollections — Prisons at Civita Veccliia — Italian Kanditti 
- Gasparoixi — Illness — Naples — Pompeii — Prospect of a War between 
Naples and England — Excitement at Naples —.Mr. Buxton returns to 
England. 

Some recollections of Mr. Buxton’s stay at 'Rome are thus 
given by Mr. Richards, who was an inmate of his family at the 
time:— 

“ Our sojourn at Home was a critical jKjriod of Mr. Buxton’s life—■ 
the period between the full development of his ‘ Remedy ’ and the 
anxious moment of putting it to the test of experiment. He eumc to 
Home fatigued i.nd exhausted, and it was evident that the weight of 
care for Afriea pressed heavily upon him. Often, amidst the ruins of 
Homo, whilst leaning u[)on my shoulder and surveying the objects around 
him with apparently the liveliest interest, he has suddenly become 
silent and abstracted, and, from the deep-drawn sighs that eseaxped him 
with painful frequency during tlujse often protracted reveries, 1 soon 
discovered that the ruins on the shores of the Tiber did but transport 
his thoughts to the more frightful desolation of the Niger. Even then 
I had forebodings, that wdiatevcr might be the success of that exj)edi- 
tion, its author at all events was doomed to Ije one of its martyrs; and 
1 for one have a firm conviction that such has been the result. In fact, 
the subject nccrlcd a composition of ‘ sterner stuff’ than liis to*bear its 
consideration. Nevertheless, the strife in his mind neither impaired its 
activity nor paralysed his efforts of usefulness, for almost immediately 
on his arrival in Home he conceived, and proceeded at once to carry 
into execution, his plan of visiting the prisons and charitable institutions 
of that city. These were not visits of mere curiosity ; they were con¬ 
certed and arranged w'ith a view' to the suggestion of practical improve¬ 
ments where necessary, us well as to the acquisition of new i6eas upon 
matters which had long occupied his thoughts ; and in carrying out this, 
which he apprehended to be his present duty, he had often to struggle 
painfully against the prostrating effects of bodily languor and mental 
oppression. 1 had the privilege of being his constant companioi^ in his 
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visits, and deeply interesting it was to waich the satisfaction and delight 
which he derived from whatever M'as excellent in these institutions, and 
tlie intense symjiathy with whii li he examined the state of the inmates 
of those dungeons. Clear it was that his was no capricious sentiment 
in favour of one colour or race, but a deep feeling for suffering, degraded 
humanity, under whatever circumstances. Whilst engaged in this 
pursuit, by which he seemed to endeavour to divert his mind for a time 
from its engrossing care, he likewise often entered, cmi amore, into the 
Held of classical antiquities. He delighted to revive bis classical recol¬ 
lections, and often they awoke at his call, most aptly and successfully. 
1 cannot easily forget our first walk through the Forum, nor the en¬ 
thusiasm with which he surveyed the campagna from the tower on the 
Capitol, now and then illustrating with great zest, from the Roman 
jjoefs, the objects of interest which were [lointed out to him. Juvenal 
was his favourite ]>oet, who appeared to hold in your father’s estimation 
the same place among the ancients us Dryden among the moderns ; the 
peculiar raeiness of their style being exactly congenial to his taste. 
From my first acquaintance with him, 1 liad been struck w'ith his jiar- 
tiulity for this jioct, an apt quotation from whom, whether cited by him¬ 
self or another, would alw'Hvs give him the highest delight; and now, 
amidst the still-surviving shadows of Roman manners, his references to 
the keen satirist were frequent. Another minor characteristic of him, 
which 1 hud before observed, but which 1 now' saw’ brought out into 
stronger light, was his great fondness for romantic incident and ad¬ 
venture. lie would li.«ten, with almost a boyish interest, to the tales of 
hei'ui<> daring, and lawless adventure and enter])rise, which arc still rife 
among the Apennines, and he never lost an opportunity of collecting the 
stories which any known locality might afford. 

“ In now bringing him more distinctly Ixiforc my mind, I am filled 
with admiration and love ; and I esteem it the highest privilege of my 
life that 1 was acquainted with him, that 1 knew something of his inner 
mind, ayd, above all, that 1 was honoured with his friendship.” 

TO SAMUEL IlOARE, ESQ. 

“ Rome, Wareh 3. 

“ 1 have had occasion to remember the excursion to the prison at St. 
Albans, which you and 1 took long ago, when, on Monday morning, 
Richards and I were trotting along in a diligence to Civita Vecchia. 
The gaol "there, which was the object of our journey, is an old and strong 
fortress close by the sea, and contains 1364 desperate-looking criminals, 
all for the most aggravat€*d offences. I am sure you never saw such a 
gang of malefactors, or such a horrid dungeon. We went, first, into a 
vaulted room, with a low ceiling, as' I measured it, thirty-one yards 
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long, twenty-one broad. There was light, but obscure. A good deal 
of the room was taken up by the buttresses which supported tlic arches. 
Thu noise on our entrance was such as may be imagined at the entrance 
of hell itself. All were chained most heavily, and fastened down. The 
murderers and desperate bandits are fixed to that s[)ot for the rest of 
their lives; they are cjiaincd to a ring, fastened to the end of the plat¬ 
form, on which they lie siilu by side, but they can move the length of 
their chain on a narrow gangway. Of this class, there were upwards of 
700 in the prison ; some of them famed for a multitude of murders; 
many, wc are told, hud committed six or seven ; and, indeed, they were 
a ghastly crew',—haggard, ferocious, reckless a<sassins. I do not think 
that the attendant gaol(*r very much liked oui‘ being there. A sergeant, 
in uniform, was ordered to keep close by me; and I observed that he 
kept his hand upon his sword, us we walked up the alley between the 
adjacent platforms. 

“ There was a fourth room at some distance, imd our guide employed 
many expedients to divert us from going there. * * * This was worse 
than any of the others: the room low’er, damper, darker, and the pri¬ 
soners with, if possible, a more murderous look. * * ♦ The Mayor 
afterwards told us, that be in his ofiiciul capacity knew tiiat there was a 
murder every mgrith among the prisoners. I spoke to a good many of 
them, and, with one exception, each said that he was condemned for 
murder or stabbing. I will tell yon one short conversation : ‘ What arc 
you here for?’ said I to a heavy-looking fellow', lying on his back at the 
end of the room, lie made no answ'cr; but a prisoner near him, with 
the sharp features and dark complexion of an Italian, proinjitly said, 

* He is here for stabbing’ (giving a thrust with his hand to show how 
it was done). ‘ And why is he in this jiart of the prison ?’ ‘ Because 
he is incorrigible.’ ‘ And what were you condemned for ?’ ‘ For 

murder.’ ‘ And why placed hero?* ‘ Sono incorrigibile* • * In 

short, this prison combines together, in excess, all the evils of which 
prisons arc capable. It is, as the Mayor said, a sink of all thedniqiiity 
of the state. The Capuchins certainly preach them a sermon on the 
Sunday, and afford them an opportunity of confession; of which, if the 
prisoners avail themselves, the priests must have enough to ilo. The 
sight of it has kindled in riiy mind a very strong desire that the old 
Prison Discipline Society should make a great efibrt, and visit all the 
prisons of the world. I had hoped that sound principles of prison dis¬ 
cipline had spread themselves more widely ; but I now fear Kiat therc 
are places, and many of them, in the world, in which it is horrible that 
human beings should live, and still more horrible that they should 
die.” 
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“ March 4. 

“ Having in yesterday’s letter given you a heavy and dreary account 
of the prisons here, I must now furnisii you with a history of some of 
their inmates. In the citadel of Civita Vccchia, Gasparoni and his 
gang are confined, and have been so for the last fourteen years. There 
are many renowned robbers in this country, but none .so celebrated as 
this Gasparoni; and 1 had the honour of an interview of two hours with 
him and his band, lie is a very line-looking fellow’, about five feet 
eleven high, w'ith as strong and hrick-n all an arm as ever I felt, txcept, 
perhaps, (Hcneral Turner’s ; he wore an old velvet coat, which had seen 
service with him, and a large peaked hat. 'rherewas nothing ferocious 
in the expression of his countenance. I am going to have his picture 
taken, a compliment which his appearance W’ell deserves; for he is the 
bcan-ltleal of a Robin Hood or Rob Roy. By his side there was a 
fiendish-looking wretch, who plagued us with his intemiptions. This 
fellow is said to have joiticd the band chiefly from his love of human 
blood, and his post was that of executioner. 

“ Gasparoni was very communicative; only that, cither from the 
modesty which Imiongs to great men, or some latent hope of pardon, he 
greatly underrates his own exploits. For example, to my question, 

‘ How many people have you murdered?’ he replied, ‘ Ijcannot exactly 
recollect, somewhere about sixty!’ whereas it is notorious that he has 
slaughtered at least double the number. Indeed, the Mayor of Civita 
Vecehia assured me, that he had received authentic information of 200; 
but he believed that even that number was still below tlic mark. This 
man, according to his own account, when he was but a young lad, killed 
a person in a quarrel and fled to the mountains, where he was joined by 
a few young men of similar character, l^cfore he was tw'cnty years old 
he had committed ten niurders, and was at the head of a baud of fifteen 
or twenty robbers, which afterw'ards amounted to about thirty of his 
ow'ii bodyguard; but there were two or three other bands under scfwrale 
commandcfs, one of whom wa.*f his brollicr; he, however, was lord ])ara- 
mount. 

“ It is incontestable that he kept a district of country of at least one 
hundred miles in circumference, between Rome and Naples, in the 
utmost terror and subjection. Those proprietors who were not slain by 
him ded the country, and were obliged to receive such a modicum ot 
rent as the tenants who coinfmunded with Gasparoni chose to {)ay; but 
the black mjiil which he levied was not extravagant. The Government 
at first offered 200 crowns for his head. This mounted up at last to 
3000 crowns, and that was the fixed price for many years, and a thousand 
soldiers were regularly employed in hunting him. ‘ But how then,’ 
said I, * did you escape ?’ ‘ That you w'Hl never understand,* he replied, 
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* till you see the rocks and precipices that are there. I and my men 
knew every turn ; we have often been close to the soldiers, and let them 
pass us, when they had no notion they had such near neighbours.’ Gas- 
paroni had many conflicts with the military, in which he was uniformly 
successful; but in one affair he recciveti a ball in the lower part of his 
neck, the scar of which he showed us. lie described one conflict, in 
which, with ten or twelve of his men, he beat off, as he said, thirty 
soldiers ] but the ill-looking scoundrel by his side said there were full 
sixty. 

“ Gasparoni’s head-quarters were at Sonnino, where his wife and 
children resided, and where the whole population were tlevoted to him. 
This town had obtained so evil a reputation that on his Aurreruicr the 
Pope made a great effort to get it rased to the ground, but could not get 
the assent of the proprietor. 1 was interested by learning from him that 
the haunts ho chiefly occupied for the purpose of 'observing the road 
were the three little towns }>erchcd on the i*ork, and shining like silver, 
Cora, Norma, and Scrinoneta, which had so much attracted my admira¬ 
tion when I was at Ap[)ii Forum, lie told me that he had spent a 
large proportion of his plunder upon spies at Rome, by whom he was 
made acquainted with tlie ])lans designed for his capture, and who also 
told him what jiersons coming along the road were worth catching ; if 
emissaries were sent for the pur|)ose of entrappiqg him, he was fore- 
w'ariied, and the vengeance he took on them was terrible. He crucified 
one of the.se men, and wrote underneath, ' Thus Gasparorii treats all 
spies.’ lie cut out the heart and liver of another, and sent them back to 
the man's w'idow. 

If any persons in the towns were active against him he alw'nys found 
means to punish them. If their offence was not very deep, they received 
a letter ordering them to pay on a certain day, at a certain place, 1000 
or 2000 scu.'H ; and such was the terror of his name that those demands 
were generally obeyed. Some of the magistrates in the strong town of 
Terracina, thinking themselves secure within their walls, vj^mtured to 
incur his disjileasure. Soon after the boys of the chief school, while 
taking a walk near the gates, were surprised by him and his men, ond 
carried away to the mountains ; and a message was sent to the jiurents of 
almost all, fixing the amount of ransom, upon the puyinentof which they 
w'erc restored. Hut the children of those who had exasperated him 
were not allowed to escape, their heads were sent back in a sack. Of 
the truth of this dreadful story there can be no doubt. A fr^^nd of mine 
asked Gasparoni about it; he admitted that he had seized the children, 
but said nothing about the murders. The gentleman said to him, * 1 
have heard more than this; 1 have been told you cut off the heads of 
three of them.’ ‘ It is false,’ said Gasparoni, ‘ it was but two.* 
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** IVlr. Jones, the banker here, told me that last October he saw a man 
VIho had been one ot* this party of boys, and who described to him the 
whole scene of their capture and of their residence in a cavern among 
the mountains. This man actually saw Gasparoni plunge his knife into 
the body of his two victims. Mr. Jones also told us that he had 
travelled through the country where Gasparoni and his men used to hide 
themselves; but such was still the terror of his name, and the painful 
associations connected with it, that he could not get respectable persons 
to speak on the subject, nor could he prevail upon any one to be his 
guide to their cavern. The person who w’hen a boy had been carried 
to the mountains was the most communicative. As Mr. Jones was 
walking w'ith him on a little terrace adjacent to the walls of Tcrraciiia, 
he stopped at the corner of a wall and said, ‘ Such a one, an officer of 
the town, had rambled thus far at mid-day; Gas|>aroni sprang out of 
that hedge, struck4iim with his knife, and here he fell dead.’ 

You must know that Gasparoni, according to his own account, was 
especially merciful. lie protested that he had never murdered merely 
from the love of blood; but he seemed to think there was no harm in 
killing, and admitted that he had killed many who came as spies to entrap 
him, or who presumed to make resistaru'c. Rumour says, however, that 
he was by no means so squeamish. A friend.of mine came up to a diligence 
W'hich had just been plundered, and found that the whole party, includ- 
ing several priests, had all been wounded, although none of them mor¬ 
tally. They said that the first intimation they had of their danger was 
a volley from the whole gang, and my friend took out «f the lining of 
the carriage a whole handful of shot of all sizes. 

“ It is odd enough that Gasparoni is very religious now ; he fusts not 
only on Friday, bu( adds a supererogatory Saturday. He told me that 
he rejicnted of his former life; but what it was he regretted I could not 
well make out, for he expressly justified the occasions in which he had 
proceeded to extremities with spies or travellers who resisted him. But 
curious as his theology now is, it is still more strange that, according to 
his ''wn *account, he was always a very religious man. I asked him 
whether he had fasted when he was a bandit? lie said, * Yes.’ ‘ Why 
did you fast ? ’ said I. ‘ Perche sono della reliyimie deda Madonna.^ 

* Which did you think was worst, eating meat on a Friday or killing a 
man ? ’ He answered without hesitation, * In my case it was a crime not 
to fast, it was no crime to kill those who came to betray me.’ With all 
his present religion, however, he told the Mayor of the town the other 
day, that if he got loose the first thing he would do would be to cut the 
throats of all the priests: and the Mayor said in this he [icifec'tly believed 
him, and if he were now to break out ho would be ten times worse than 
ever. Ono fact, however, show's sogie degree of scrupulosity. The 
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people of the country bear testimony that he never committed murder 
on a Friday! 

“ The Mayor said the only good thing he ever knew him really do 
was this: he took an Austrian officer and his ncvily married bride and 
carried them up to the hills. His gang stripped her of all her clothes 
and pro{)oscd to kill her, but this he resisted, and ultimately sent her 
and her husband back in safety. It is some deduction from his humanity 
on this occasion to hear, as I did from another quarter, that the Austrian 
general, hearing of the capture, sent word to Gasparoni that if any injury 
was done to his officer, or if he was not directly restored, he would send 
4000 men against him, who should be quartered in the village, and on 
his iVieiuis, till he should be taken. 

Gasparoni told me that he had never taken an Englishman to the 
inoutitains. 1 asked him why ? rather expecting that he would reply 
w ith some gross flumrner}', but he answered very sflrnply, ‘ Ilccaiisc I 
never had the luck to catch one! * He assured me that he had not in all 
taken above fifteen or twenty persons to the hills; but the current 
report makes the number uj)W'ards of two hundred. From these he was 
inexorable in extorting the precise sum that he fixed U])oti as their ran¬ 
som. It is well known that he obtained from a Neapolitan nobleman, 
who is still living, 4000 scudi. The Mayor told me that an intimate 
friend of his was captured by him, and the sum demanded was his w'cight 
in silver; his friends, being unable to pay this, at the end of a fortnight 
received his head neatly packed up in a basket! All, however, who 
did return, bear'testimony to their good fare and to his good humour, 
and his courtly and somewhat delicate conduct, while they were his 
guests in the cavern. 

“ One incident which was related to me is in part attested by many 
living witnesses. A wedding was cclebnited in a part of the country at 
some distance from his haunt. When dinner was placed on the table, 
a man fully armed, but unknown to the guests, stalked in and seated 
himself by the side of the bride, with a kind of trum|)Ct between his 
knees. The guests, somewhat startled, showed little disposition to cut; 
and the bridegroom tohl the intruder that * it was not usual for a stranger 
to take the post he occupied.’ He replied, M am no stranger, 1 am 
(lasparoni. I am a friend to the bride; eat, and bo at your ease, or 
you will make me her enemy.’ It is said his terrible name rather 
quenched the merriment and a])petite of thp'party. At length Gaspa¬ 
roni' sounded his horn; two troops came rushing down thj|^ hill and 
seized^the brid^, Gasparoni saying, ‘ I told you I was her friend, and 1 
show It by taking her away with me.* It would be w'ell if the story 
stopped here, but it is said that she was afterwards murdered. 

** You will wish to know' how he was taken: he became such a 
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(luisunec that, partly from the strcng^th of the military parties which 
were constantly sent in pursuit of liiiii, and partly from the diminution 
of traffic on the road, his funds became short, and he could not })ay his 
spies. The Government then took the decisive measure of seizing all 
his relations and friends, and those who sii]>plied him with food and 
ammunition ; in other words, the whole population of Sonnino. Without 
money and half starved, unable to obtain intelligence, and surrounded 
on all sides by troops, he was on the i)oint of being captured, W'hcn he 
listened to the proposals of a ])rie>>t, who, as it is said, went beyond the 
authority given him, and oHered him a full pardon and a pension, upon 
which he and his comrad(>s surrendered ; and hence it was that I had 
the opportunity of seeing hiiu, surrounded by twenty-one ruffians, the 
remainder of his band. I asked him which of them was the man he 
chiefly trusted ; in other words, who was his lieutenant ? he answered, 
* JVly gun only wa« my lieutenant; that never failed to obey me.' 

“ He eom[>luins loudly of the violation of the promise made to him, 
and still seems to dream of being liberated. He was the son of a herds¬ 
man, and cannot read or w rite,; but his little demon-like executioner 
who stood by his side is said to be a tolerable scholar. He amuses 
himself by making caps, of which I bought three. 1 have hardly done 
justice to his apj)earanco : he is greatly su])erior in this respect to those 
around him. lie has the air of a chieftain, and though* hi.s look is very 
commundiiig there is something fur from unpleasing in his face; it is 
decidedly handsome in features, but the expression also is gentle and in¬ 
tellectual. ^Vhile sp(‘uking with me he looked me fuU in th<* face the 
w hole time. I told him that 1 intended to have his likeness taken for a 
jiaiticular purpose, of which you shall know more another time. He 
said he had no objection. I told him that the painter would not be 
able to come for some time. * No matter,’ said he, ‘ let him suit him¬ 
self, he will always find me at home.’ 

“ It is quite ustoiiisliiiig how much terror was attached to his name. 
One proof of its surviving oven to tliis time I witnessed when 1 was 
shootiug*at Appii Forum; for at the distance of every three or four 
miles on the road there were military stations or huts, in some of which 
they still keep soldiers. 

“ By this lime I think you. must be pretty sick of robber stories. 
But I must inflict on you one more. 

An Englishman arrived here this year who could scarcely speak a 
word of Italian, lie heard, of course, not a little about assassins, rob- 
bci*s, and such like, and prudently resolved never to go alone, and never 
to be out after dusk. Both these resolutions were fated to laif. lie 
dined with u friend near Rome and was obliged to walk home alone the 
same night: this looked terrific before dinner ; but a few glosses of 
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Marsala and a few more of Champagne braced up his courage, and away 
he started about ten o’clock. As he walked briskly along In the dark¬ 
ness he came full butt against a man. lie was startled, and the tales he 
had heard recurred to his recollection; but the man ymssed on, and in a 
short time our hero felt for his watch and found that it was gone. Then 
the good wine came into play: he rushed back, seized the rascal, and 
vehemently demanded * Montre! Montre ! ’ The robber trembled, and 
reluctantly yielded up the watch. 

** On reaching home he recounted, with no little exultation, his heroic 
exploit, and vowed that, if the rest of the world would behave as he had 
done, robbery would cense in Home in a fortnight. When he had 
finished his oration his sLster saidj * All this is very strange ; for after 
you went out I saw your w'atch hanging in your room, and there it is 
now.’ Sure enough there it was. So it appeared, jmst all dispute, that, 
instead of being robbed, he had himself committed a jobbery !” 

TO EDWARD N. ESQ. 

** March 9. 

‘‘ I do not recollect that I ever read a paper which gave me more 
thorough satisfaction than Lor<l John's letter about the slave-trade. 

“ The project of overturning the slave-trade by eivilisation, Chris¬ 
tianity, and the cultivation of the soil, is no longer in my jianas: the 
Grovernment have adopted the principle and taken the task upon them¬ 
selves ; and if it fail for want of energetic working, they are to blame. 
In short, I feel lAuch more a gentleman at large than 1 did before I read 
that letter. Pray tell all this to Lushingion. I should be the most un¬ 
grateful of men if I whis|>('rcd a complaint of not having heard from 
him for some little time, lie has been most generous in writing; but 
I hunger for one more letter from him, to be received by me at Naples, 
to cheer me on my jtiurney honK'ward, and to give me a clear understand¬ 
ing how matters stand. 

“ Yesterday we went to the Palatine Hill; we saw where t|ie house 
of Itomulus stood, and that of Numu, and the Temple of Vesta, and the 
old Senate House of Tuilus Hostilius, all grouped together in the little 
vale below us; and close by there were the Coliseum, and the Forum, 
and a grove of pillars, and a swarm of temples. * * * 

** 'ro day I have been in the house of the heir of the Cmsars and the 
successor of St. Peter. The Pope is a civil, lively little gentleman. 
Our party consisted of the Hanoverian Ambassador, Baron liCesner; a 
l^anisli Count just returned from the Holy Land ; an English officer ; 
Richaras, in Kesner’s court dress; Fowell, Charles, and myself. He 
gave us an audience of upwards of three-quarters of an hour. 

** He was very inquisitive to know what 1 thought of the Roman 
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prrso)is. Kcsner (who understands neither English nor Italian) inter¬ 
preted for us, and I heard him say for me ratiier more than I liked of 
‘ conteniissimo* This was not exactly what I wanted to express ; so I 
referred to Richards, and desired him to speak for me. I praised 
everything I could think of which deserved commendation; such as 
the Chancellor of the Gaols (Signor Neri), the Boys’ Prison, the San 
Michele Hospital, and the liberality of the Govenmient in giving me 
^‘ree access and full information; to all of which he very gracefully 
replied, that, if gentlemen from motives of benevolence took the trouble 
to visit their institutions, the least he could do was to afford facilities, 
furnish documents, and listen attentively to every suggestion. 

“ Well, having praised wherever 1 could, 1 gently intimated that the 
Roman gaols in general wanted a good deal of purification ; and that 1 
felt bound in honesty to tell him that two, namely, the female prison of 
San Michele, and the great gaol of Civita Vecchia, were to the last 
degree bad; and called aloud on those who are influenced, whether by 
]X)licy, humanity, or religion, for a thorough reformation. To all this 
ho seemed very attentive and well disposed. Wc then had a long 
conversation alxait the slave-trade and slavery. He seemed not a little 
])roud of what he had done, and I told him of the satisfaction which his 
Bull had given in England on the score of the slave-trade, at which it 
was pointed; and also with reference to slavery and the mul-treatment 
of Aborigines, which it indirectly hit. He culled the slave-trade an 
infamous traffic, said that charity was the soul of religion, and that, 
whilst forbidding all cruelty, it expressly prohibited ‘that which was 
inflicted on the human race; and he concluded with saying, and laugh¬ 
ing loud at his own speech, ‘ Thanks to me, if you please, but no 
thanks to Portugal.* In short he exfiresscd himself capitally. Having 
disposed of my own two pets. Prisons and Slave Trade, 1 felt constrained 
to put in a word relative to some atrociously cruel practices here, in the 
treatment of lambs by the butchers, lie hardly seemed ripe for this; 
but Richards stuck to it manfully : and the matter ended by my giving 
him A——'s paper on the subject, and Inn promising to give it his best 
consideration.* 

“ Thus, very amicably, ended our interview, and we procccdod to 


* Some months afterwards Mr. Buxton heart! that his representations on 
this subject had been attended to. He wrote to Miss Gurney, through whom 
the new's rtached him, ** I must thank you for your letter about the Pope 
and the lambs ; it really was an achievement. I never see one giiUoping 
about a field now without thinking of the benefactress of lambs. What a 
thing it is to have rescued such a multitude from torture ! I do believe there 
is much good in Pope Gregory after all it is capital when great people will 
respond to good advice/’ 
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Cardinal Lainbrusehiui, the chief secretary of state, where we had as 
gracious a reception, and we repeated much that we had stated to tlic 
Po])e. To-morrow we go to Tivoli.” 

“ Jlarrh 19. 

“ I have been employed of late in jireparing my report about the 
prisons for the Pope, and in having it translated into Italian. To¬ 
morrow morning Lord Meath, Lordde Manley, Lord Farnham, and tw'o 
or three others, meet here to have it read to them, and I lioi)C to get 
it completed and presented before I go to Naples. 

“Trew tells me that the book is published ; and I have seen it adver¬ 
tised in the newspapers. If you wi^h to know what feeling in our 
minds this intelligence has called forth, turn to the OOtli Psalm, 17rh 
verse, Prayer-Book version.* If it were not that we have good reason 
for assuring ourselves of His aid who can make all things bend to Ili.s 
will, w’c should think any hope for Africa, after so fnany eontnrics of 
such deep <leba«ement, chiinoriral in the last degree. As it is, W'e are 
in right good heart, and feci that, however the instruments may err or 
fail, the great Actor and Leader will give the victory to IIis own 
work. 

“ On Wednesday last, after some he.sitation on account of the weather, 
all our party started for Tivoli; the distance about twenty miles, which 
was increased throe or four njorc I sui)pose by going round by Hadrian’s 
villa. About eleven o’clock the day cleared up, and was beautifully 
fine, without being too hot. Hadrian certainly chose a nohln situation 
for Ills country-house; and the remains are so perfect that one can see 
with some degree of certainty where he slept, where he dined, and how 
he managed things generally. Strewed about his grounds, in various 
<lirections, are his imitations of all the edifices in Greece and elsewhere 
which were celebrati'd in his day. lie had travelled a great deal, and, 
instead of taking a pi<*ture, as wc do, of what he admired, he built it 
over agmin. 

“ Wc then proceeded to 'Fivoli; ordered our dinner, and took the 
smaller excursion, in order to see the water-falls ; which would be very 
fine if the jieople would let them alone. But, as in England wc some¬ 
times see pains taken to make artificial cascades look natural, so Iktc, 
at great cost, they have contrived to give a spruce artificial air to (lie 
work of nature. As we went along the ridge of the liiil opposite the 
town, the river created by tlic water-falls being between ns and it, we 
saw the spot where Horace must have drawn the landscajic the noisy 
Albutica was no other than the Sibyl herself, and her temple stood in 

• “ Prosper tliou the work of our hands upon us, O prosper thou our haudy- 
M ork.” 
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tlic inn-yard wo had quitted. The ‘ prasceps Anlo ’ made himself known 
in accents so intelligible as almost to deafen us. We vrcrc in the 
Tiburtinc grove, and the ‘ iida mobilibus poinaria rivis ’ was a sketen to 
the very life; some forty minor water-falls were throwing their spray 
over the fruit-trees scattered among them. I, too, as well as Horace, 
should wish for no better resting-place for my old age, provided there 
were no malaria, and that all the people could be taught to speak 
English. Some of the party slept at Tivoli, and went the next day 
to Horace’s farm, where, they say, no lady has been for the last ten 
years.” 

“ .March 20. 

“ The weather has now become chilly and boisterous. I am glad we 
are not at Naples. To-day the parties I sjxikc of have read and ap- 
jiroved my Prison Report, and we went to Prince IJorghesc to urge 
him to take up tht^subject of prison discipline. Afterwards, by way of 
recreation, Richards and 1 went to explore two fjaluces. The day was 
dark, and I did not takes much to the jsicturcs, but in the corner of the 
garden of the Colonna Palace there stoo*l what was m(*roly the frieze (or 
rather a bit of it) of tins temple which Heliogabulus ere<'ted to bis divine 
self. 'Phis bit of ornament consisted of two fragments of marble, of 
adonishiiig magnitude, and curiously car\cd. What iiyist the temple 
have been, judging it by this minor jsart ? and what has become of 
the ro'^t of the edifice ? and what a magnificent people these Romans 
were! their w'orks, indeed, were wonderful. But, after all, the reflec¬ 
tion which most naturally presents itself to my mind when I look at 
such gigantic ruins, turns in this direction—here is deathless fame! here 
iniinortal glory ! here the proudest inorinmeiits of the great 1 and this is 
all that remains of ihoni.—But 1 am sure it is time to say gmid night, 
or 1 and my amanuensis shall terminate our dcscTij)tions in a gentle 
slumber.” 

“ March, 1840. 

“On Friday we started with a large party, the Foxes, Lord de 
Mauley, tajMaiii Back, Captain Franks, and Mr. Silvertop, for Veil, 
the great enemy of Rome in her eai ly c;xisteiu*c. Wc saw the place 
where the whole family of the Fabii, throe hundred in number, w'ore 
])iit to the bwiml. It is in a'very beautiful country, and the land, 
though very rich, hanlly cultivated at all. W’e w'oro told that in grow¬ 
ing wheat in England one bushel produces seven; in this territory one 
bushel produces thirty-two, and yet there was hardly any latui under 
the ])loiigh. • • • 

“ On Saturday the Chancellor Neri called upon rnc, bringing four 
splendid medallions as u jircseiit from Cardinal Tosti, given us a mimiorial 
of my visit to bis Institution for old jicople and orphans, and to the 
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pi'i-jon annexed to it. I am afraid I shall soon grow somewhat conceited, 
for I never before was treated with so much distinction as at Rome. 
Not only the English, but the Italians, have paid mo all manner of 
civilities. I am pleased to have got these medals, yet it is somewhat 
awkward, as in return I shall have soundly to abuse the said j)nson, 
which is the worst I have seen in Rome. In the afternoon I walked 
with Mr. Ellison, and saw st)mc splendid views oi the city, particularly 
of the Coliseum. We went into the garden of the Armenian College; 
the monks of that persuasion come from Mount Libanus and talk Syriac;. 
1 was njuch struck with the beauty of tlieir cast of countenance ; they 
tohl me that their own country was pre-emiiienlly fertile, and the climate 
most healthy, but that terrible insecurity prevailed: few, they said, die 
by disease, multitudes by the knife. • * * 

“ I do not think I can fish up another moi*scl of Roman news for you, 
unless you may like to hear of one of our acts in vikiting the prisons. 
W’hen we went among the debtors we were desirous of giving them 
some relief, for they were sufficiently wretched ; but M’here was the 
use of scattering a few shillings amongst them to be spent in drink ? In 
this dilemma. Lord Dc Mauley suggested that we should select some 
deserving man and lit)eratc him, and we found a subject exsictly suited to 
tmr purpose, in, the shape of a sensible-looking tailor, with a wife and 
ten children; who, just as his harvest was beginning, and as he was 
anticipating a flood of gold from the produce of his needle in preparing 
for the Carnival, was clapped into gaol by a malicious creditor for 
‘2/. 10s., with the certainty of remaining there for a year and a day. For 
this ‘ninth part of a man’ we sent, told him our whim, an<l ordered 
him to begone. After a must loving and graceful kiss of our hands 
away he started, the happiest tailor in the Roman dominions.” 

“ March 25. 

“We have had several stinging cold days, and at this moment, and 
for the last hour, it has been snowing as hard as ever 1 sawc it do in 
England. This morning the boys and girls set oft* for Grotta Ferrata, 
lo see a Roman fair m the .mountains, about eleven miles distant; but 
they very discreetly returned when the snow began. I am very proud 
to say that, after a fortnight’s very cold and treacherous weather, and a 
great deal of wind, my dear wife is perfectly well j for which wc ought 
to be, and are, very thankful. 

“ I protest at this moment the boys are erecting a gigantie snow n)an 
in the court before us, and the material is coming down merrily. Our 
intention had been to start for Naples on Monday, but the report is 
current that we arc going to war with the Neapolitans upon the sulphur 
question. I do not b'>Ucvc a word of it, but as I have no taste for the 
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possibility of being Ciinnonadcd by onr own fleet, and pillaged by the 
insurgent mobility of Naples, we shall probably keep away from that 
town for a few days till we hear the truth. The worst of this is, that I 
fear my letters are gone there, and I am hungry for news of my 
bairns and my book. In our way to Naples we are going to visit the 
recesses of the mountains, till very recently the-dens and fastnesses of 
the banditti. I understand that, although it is a charming country, it is 
seldom visited, save and except by those who were carried there by the 
robbers, and who probably at that moment did not pay much attention 
to the [)i(!turesque. Ripping]He goes with us; so, I believe, does Sir 
George Rack. II. and A. will wait lor us upon the road, but all the 
young and foolish of our party will go to the hills, and a wild romantic 
excursion we expect to have. I sent my Report on the Prisons and 
Institutions of Ilojnc to one of our Italian friends who had visited them 
with me, and asked him to sign it. Ilis hair stood on end at the baie 
idea of this [iroposal. * What!* said he to the gentleman who took the 
Re|)ort to him, ‘ am I to concur in telling my Government the plain truth ? 
Am I in the plainest manner to expose the errors and evils of their system V 
There is not a Roman subject in the whole state w-ho dares with the most 
cautious circumlocution to hint a fiftieth part of what Mr. Riixton states 
to them of th'eir mistakes. He speaks as plainly ais if he«wus speaking to 
his brother! 1 see how' it is; Mr. Ruxton thinks he is in England, and 
he has no notion that there is any harm in telling the Government that 
they ought to bo all hanged. Rut we live under g difterent sky. 
Speaking plain truth to the authorities is quite an uiihcurd-of thing at 
Rome; and any one who ventured on so unpalatable a task would 
assuredly be ruined.* The Government, when they admitted him, 
never dreamt that he would venture to find fault. lie was cxjiccled to 
see a little, and compliment a groat deal; and there the matter was to 
end. To tell you the truth, if I had known that this kind of search¬ 
ing inquiry was intended, I should not have dared to accompany him.’ 
Much nture of the same kind followed, and it appears clear enough 
that the Government will stare terribly when they read my Report, 
although its chief defect is that it is too complimentary. 

“ There arc a good many double snipes here at this time. We had 
two for dinner yesterday, and I dare say Aubin will shoot some to-day. 
Some time between the 15th of April and the 10th of May there is a 
most wonderful inroad of quails, and the whole country turn.s out against 
them. iSi/ Thomas Cullum told me that on the :2nd of May, two or 

* The head of one of the Institutions informed Mr. Ruxton that the letter 
lie had received from the Government, directing him to throw the Institution 
open to his inspection, coufaiiied these expressive words, ** show him every¬ 
thing, Ajg with due caution” 
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thrrc years a^ro, he found upon inquiry that duty had been paid on 
80,000. Pretty well for one day! An<l 1 remember that an officer 
who during the war was quartered upon the coast, told me that the 
onlinary ration of a ooiiiinon sohlier was six f/umis a-day . I rather hope 
to ha\e one day’s shooting at the follows. ♦ • * q’fie snow is now' 
melted, but it is cloudy.” 

At this juncture Mr. Buxton was attacked by very serious 
indisposition, in which his breathing' was for the first time paij:- 
fully affected. He wtis, however, well enough to write, on the 
1st of April, to Mrs. P]dward Buxton and Mrs. Johnston. 

“ My dearest Daughteis,—I think you will like to have a few' line s 
from mvsclf on my birthdav. I mak(! little doubt that vouralfeetionaie 
anxiety has exaggerated my late indisposition, aud^that you will be 
looking out eagerly for the post. I am hetU*r. I am ])ositiv(* upon that 
point. I am also sure that I have been verj' now ell, and lliat I hiive 
been nursed with the most loving earc. There emh all my eerlainty. I 
liuve no elear notion what my malady has been ; 1 have had next to no 
fever; very little of what, correctly s|)eaking, can be ealh'd j)ain ; 
ajid, I believe, not much danger: but, on the other hand, 1 have suf¬ 
fered a great deal from weariness, from lieadachc, from want of sleep, 
and from great difficulty of hix athing. 

“ Th(i result is that, as Dryden says, 

‘ TKe thin chilled blood is curdled in my veins, 

And scarce a shadow of the man roinains.' 

* * * But really when 1 began my letter I had no intention of 

speaking to you about this trumpery. 1 w'anted to tell you that I am, 
I believe, decidedly on the mend ; that my birthday has beem far from 
an unpleasant one, and that 1 look upon this illness as one of my many 
mercies. 

“ As soon as I felt that I was in for a bout, I romemborod Andrew’s 
ea[)ital observation, ‘ Begin at onec to prepare for the wors^, act as if 
yon foresaw' it would be fatal, set your house in order.’ In some slight 
measure, and no more, I have been able to do this, and have realised 
the scene which, if wc escape it now, must soon occur. One cannot be 
too thankful for this kind of warning, and for the plainness with which, 
after preaching to us upon the prodigious difference between things 
temporal and things eternal, it says, with all emphasis, * Set your afihe- 
tions on things above.’ That is the way that it gives a shake and a 
tumble to darling objects and cherished schemes, and says to us peremp- 
tonly, * Away with such trifles, there is no time for them.’ ” 

“ April 2. 

“ I got ao far yesterday when my wife came in and tyranniq^yy pro- 
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hibited me from writing another word. But to-day I may pronounce 
myself decidedly better. All my most important enemies are subdued. 
What remains is very great debility, and my brace of doctors talk much 
about a constitution * vehemently exhausted,’ and seem to think me, at 
my best, good for little more than to read a newspaper by way of study, 
ride three miles by way of exercise, and, these duties performed, to spend 
the rest of my time in jnirc idleness. 

“'J’here is, and always has been to me, something very pleasant in 
illness,—in having your mother nursing mo all day and all night. 
* * * There is no poetry like that of the Bible. Where can nefind 
an expression so forcible, yet so exactly just, a«« that of David*/—‘Ilia 
love to me was wonderful, passing the love of women.’ ♦ • * Most 

women are capable of this devoted l<»vc, but then there is often, be it 
spoken with reverence, a take-off, or a draw'back. As Sir Walter says, 
she is an angel in the hours of care and grief, but 

‘ in hours of ease 

TJiiccrtain, coy, and lianl to ])lensc 

whereas mine is not better on special occasions than in the cvcry-«lay 
routine ot attectionate iluty. Every one has been most agreeable, aHipc- 
tiojiate, and dutiful : the girls have had a hard time ofjt, for I generally 
keep them reading half the night.” 

TO EDWARD N. HUVTON', ESQ. 

“ Molii di Gacta, one day’s journey from Naples, Api-il 10, 1840. 

“ I wrote to you last on the 1st of April, in the worst of my illness. 
We left Rome as soon as 1 was able to move. 1 suffered not a little from 
exhaustion in going up stairs at Albaiio, but I have been improving ever 
since, and am now nearly as well as ever. • • * 

“Wo loitered some days at Albano, and then proceeded to this place 
by very slow journeys ; judging by the glimpses which wo have occa¬ 
sional I had, it is a most lovely country, but cloud, rain, and mist have 
been our all but constant companions. There is now, immediately below 
ns, a garden covered with oraiigc and h'mon trees, looking quite yellow 
with the fruit, the Mediterranean beating against its w'all. There, to 
the right, jutting into the sea, is the town of Gacta, with the bold hill 
which joins it to the main land. To the left are Vesuvius and the Bay 
of Naples. Wc have been here two hours, and w'c have had one 
walk of*two minutes. We hardly know wliat kind of reception we 
shall meet with at Naples, as w'c have learned that a niessoiiger has 
gone to our ffeet at Malta, ordering it up. So do not be surprised 
if you hap]>en to sec in the Gazette that the girls arc killed by eaii- 
non-l^lls on the battlements. Our plan is, at all ev''nts, to take 
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peep at Naples, and to be off again in a moment if we sec occasion 
f<»r it. I must now get ready for dinner, for they are come in half- 
drowned. 

“ Wo arc just told that our lives would not be w’orth two-penee apiece 
if we went to Naples now. 

** 1 must not forget to tell you that my prison labours terminated happily 
the day before 1 left llomc. My lleport was addressed to Caniinul 
Tosti, and it seemed to us rather a good omen that, on the follow'ing day, 
we saw his carriage standing near the door of the Prison for Females ; 
and before my de])artiire 1 received a letter from him, promising in the 
handsomest manner to attend to my suggestions, and thanking rnc for 
them. 

“ My illness alone has prevented us from paying a visit to Sonnino, 
the town of robbers. As you enter it, I arn told, you see tlic prison 
ornainented with fourteen cages, containing the head& of so many ban¬ 
dits ; if you go into the streets and s})euk to three men, the chance is 
that one out of the number has been upon the hills, and that two 
out of the three are of the lineage of some predatory hero. It is, 
however, not easy to get at information; the Government cannot bear 
the subject to be mentioned; the guilty, therefore, who have been con¬ 
ditionally {lanioned, dare not speak, and the others who were their pixy 
have too many painful associations to make the subject agreeable. Two 
Englishmen who have travelled there tell me that if you ask a cpiestion 
of any rcsj)cctablc {x^rson on these dark transactions, he usually utters not 
a word in reply, br, if he says anything, it is something like this,— 

‘ Every stone hereabouts has its own bloody tale to tell.’ 


“ Naples, April 13, IMoiiday. 

“We reached this place on Saturday night, and our terrors of bom- 
liardment, for .some of our party did tremble, have subsided. Our fleet 
just {yoked its nose into the Iky on Sunday morning, but sailed away to 
Salerno, a port some ten miles distant, where it w'aits, I siip{)ose, the 
turn w'hich negotiations may hike. I have seen our Mini.ster, Mr. 
Temjile, and he gave rnc to understand that we may safely remain till 
he throws out a hint to the contrary. Nothing can be more lovely than 
this day ; my window looks towards the bay, and it glitters so as quite 
to dazzle me. Beautiful as it is, it is singularly like Weymouth. * * * 
Instead of finishing my letter to you this morning, 1 was tempted 
by good company and fine weather to look about me; and fiixt, after a 
passing glance at Vesuvius, which was unusually clear, we wont to the 
Museum, and saw all the curious things collected from Pom|)eii and 
Herculaneum. There was the service of plate which some active butler 
had spread out for an intended dinner eighteen hundred years ago ; the 
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loaf which that dajr was to nave been cut, the store of eggs and of chest¬ 
nuts which were dressed somewhat sooner than was designed. Then 
there was Mrs. Diomed’s garment, at least a piece of it; the oriiunicnts 
that were found upon her head, the ring on her finger, and the 
key w'hich her hand still kept hold oF; there was the helmet of the 
faithful sentinel who was found at his post, and. the iron to which the 
legs of three prisoners were still fixed; there were the appurtenances 
wliich belonged to a very fine lady, rouge among the rest. But it is 
difficult to say what there was not. It is strange to see that the world 
wanted and {}Ossessed in those days almost everything to which we now' 
attach value. 

“ After this sight some of us went to Puteoli, and saw the spot where 
St. Paul must have landed. From thence we proceeded by the shore 
of the Mediterranean, which was eminently beautiful, giving us a full 
view of a great pa*rt of the Buy; and we then ])uid a visit to ihc Sibjl. 
The country was originally a jiluin, but many hills have been thrown u[), 
some of them not long ago, by the operation of volcanoes. Through these 
we wound our way ; at last wc stopped opposite a little path leading to 
the left, and marched along by the side of the Lake Avernus to the foot 
of a mountain. As for this lake, which has been sung so often, by 
Ilomcr, if I recollect right, and certainly by Virgil—‘ LUvinos<]UC lacus, 
et Averna soiiantia sylvis*—it has about as much beauty and romance as 
the great pond at Wcyboiirne ! It was, however, exceedingly curious to 
be visiting the Infcrnul llegions, ^ 

* And where that mayne broad stream for aye doth flow. 

Which parts the gladsome fields from Place of Woe; 

Whence none shall ever pass to Klysium playne, 

Or from Elysium ever tiun ag.ayne.' 

“ 1 alw'ays thought that these strange places were deep under ground : 
but, 1 tell you, this day 1 saw Acheron, and Styx, and Elysium, and what 
not; andtwith my ow'n hands threw' a stone into the Mare Mortuiim, and 
w ith my own eyes saw the stone swim. 

“ We next proceeded 

‘ To ascend the sacred hill 
Where Phoebus is adoi'ed, and seek the shade 
Whic'h hides from sight his venerable Maid. 

Deep in a cave the Sibyl makes abode.' 

“ Leaving the ladies at the entrance, I marched with four guides ttUo 
the mountain. The cave is said to extend about a quarter of a mile, 
but it seemed to me that they had measured it with some poetical licence. 
At first it was very fair walking, but it grew steeper .v we proceeded. 
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The walls were of lava, grown hard by age. At length wc came to some 
water. I rnountc<l on the back of a strong guide, and another carried a 
ilainbeuii; at length we arrived at the Sibyl’s draw ing-room, anan’oweell, 
in w hich there w^as a kind of stone sofa, and a sulphurous buth, in which 
the Sibyl used to show herself to those who consulted her, and among 
the rest to Julius C:esar. After seeing all those lions w'C returned to 
Naples.” 

“ Wednesday, April ITi, Kiglit o’clock in the evening. 

“ Wc started soon after eight this morning for Pompeii. It is most 
<'urious to be thus, in 184U, w'alking about a tow'n which in many re- 
>»[<ects is as fresh and as perfect as it was on the 23rd August, a. v. 79. 
There were the streets w'ith their ancient names, and the ruts worn by 
the carriages. At No. 1, Via Consularis, lived the iEdilo Pansa with 
his name over the door, and just within it was found,the skeleton of his 
porter. At No. 2, resided a poet, who, unlike his fraternity, appears 
to have been very wealthy. The house*, though not large, was very ele¬ 
gant. Among his pictures was a beautiful and very well jtroserved one, 
of V(‘nus and Cu|)id fishing. On his table were fihh, bread, and olives. 
In his kitchen were found the bones of two of his cooks, with many less 
important ai tides of kitchen furniture. In another apartment, stretcho«i 
on a bcfl, the deft arm holding up the head, was found anotlicr bod\. 
In another house there was a tabic spread with five knives, and there 
w’crc tlie skeletons of six men who seemed to have been surprised w bile 
they were niakipg themselves comfortable ; for on the table before them 
were eggs and ham, fish, figs, &c. At No. 6 resided the bqker, and there 
were his grinding stones and his oven, in w'hich there was still some 
bread. Not far off lived a musical gentleman, and man}' instruments of 
music w’ere found in his house. In one room there were nine bodii*s, 
three of tliem with flageolets in their hands. Sallust's house in the same 
street was very elegantly furnisiied, and there we got a very good con¬ 
ception of the way in which he used to dine. At one end of the build¬ 
ing there was a good painting of windows, sky, and country. It ajipears 
that Mrs. Diomed had taken refuge in the cellar, her husband was 
making his escape at the back of the house, and was there found standing 
upright. The statue of the Faun, which is much celebrated, was found 
in the centre of the garden of Marcus Tullius, round W'hich there were 
the remnants of forty-four great pillars ; he seemed to have lived well 
through the year, for there was a great number of large wine-jars (am- 
phoras)^ which were turned bottom upwards, showing thej^' had been 
recently emptied ; there were several beautiful mosaic pictures, one of 
the Nile, with its animals and birds, sea-horses, alligators, snakes, and 
shoveller ducks, which last the boys thought admirably executed. There 
was also a very fine mosaic of Alexander and Darius. In a sm^ll mom 
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woi’c found the remains of the whole family, at least twenty-four bodies 
of men, women, and eliildren, also a silver candelabrum, and a good 
deal of money. In the adjacent Temple of Fortune we were struck 
w ith the brilliant whiteness of the marble, and w^e noticed half a square 
of very thick glass in an aperture between two apartments. TheFonun 
was splendid. It was very cxtenai\e, and gavejjs a good notion of the 
various jairposes to which it was turned—a Senate House in one 
place; a Temple of Jupiter, if I recollect right, in another; the spots 
where they made speeches and measured corn; an Exchange, &c. &c. 

“ Put such a beautiful scene as there was bel'ore us—to the left and 
immediately op])ositc to iis, a line of hills; to the right, the sea with 
Castel-a-mare, and on its shores several white towns, with the island of 
C’a})ri, and the promontory of Minerva in the distance ; certainly this 
region is eminently beautiful. One of their national proverbs says, that 
Naples‘is a j)lecc of heaven which has tumbled down upon earth. 

‘‘ We had intended to dine in the Forurn, but by mistake our dinner 
was laid out in a kind of barn-looking room at .some little distance from 
it. 'I'd say nothing of our food, which, however, w'as very acceptable, 
we were highly amused by the whole scene. We had plenty of native 
w aiters, but I do not think they mustered a single stocking among them. 
A riiusieian iniide bis appearance, who first played on,a cracked instru¬ 
ment, and Jhen sung a variety of fine Italian airs in very good stylo. 
Then he set tw'o men and a boy figuring aw'ay in a dunce, somewhat 
like an Irish jig; and finally, renouneing his instrument, set to work 
dancing him.s(‘lf to the music of his own voice. Tfie bard, however, 
like Walter Scott’s, gave us to understand that the higher efforts of his 
art required the inspiration of a tumbler of wine. We afterwards saw 
the Temple of Isis. The worshippers stood below, the oracles were 
delivered from above, and we saw clearly the aperture by which the 
priest obtained admittance behind the altar, and spoke for the goddess 
when she happened to be in a silent mood. The guide a.ssui'cd us that 
ho had* tried the experiment, and the people below supposed that the 
voice really came from above. It seems that the priests made a good 
thing of it; for some money end wine were found and the skeleton of a 
man with an iron bar in his hand, with which he had endeavoured to 
break through the wall. 

“ Wc afterwards saw at some distance a beautiful theatre, as perfect, 
I should think, as it was at the moment of the eruption. Also an im¬ 
mense amphitheatre in an equal state of preservation ; so that wc have 
the clearest conception of the stage on which the captives and Christians 
fought with wild beasts, and of the onfer in which the gentlefolks of 
Pompeii sat while they were amusing themselves with this delicious 
spectacle. But it began to grow^ cold; eo my wife and I retui'iied 
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home in our carriage, and 1 gladly leave it to others to supply you with 
further information.” 

At this time great excitement prevailed in Naples, the king 
having announced his determination to go to war with England 
rather than give up •his rights on the sulphur question. Large 
bodies of* troops were embarked for Sicily. Tlie fortifications 
were repaired and extended, and everywhere the din of military 
preparations was heard. Mr. Buxton, however, did not take 
alarm, but remained at Naples, and one morning, the apprehen¬ 
sions of war having somewhat subsided, his party visited the 
crater of Vesuvius. While approaching Naples, on their return 
home at night, they observed lights in a part of the harbour 
where they had never appeared before. On entering the town 
it was found to be in an uproar of confusion; the Bellerophon 
seventy-four, and the Hydra armed steamer, had entered the 
harbour, and, to the astonishment and indignation of the Neapo¬ 
litans, had anchored under the teeth of their batteries. The 
streets w'ere thronged with the whole population of Naples, in 
the utmost excitement. Regiments of horse and foot were 
marching rapidly to their posts ; cannon and tumbrils of ammu¬ 
nition were rolling by; and soon the king dashed past in a 
barouche and four on his way to Bosilippo, where the English 
were expected to land. 

Mr. Buxton, however, felt quite confident, as indeed it proved, 
that the king was only endeavouring to obtain good conditions 
by a pretence of resistance. In a note written on the evening 
of the arrival of the Bellerophon and Hydra, after mentioning 
the excitement of the town, “ people running about in alj direc¬ 
tions, companies of soldiers on the esplanade, cannon posted 
along it,” &c., he proceeds— 

“ Do not be frightened. We are not. We have no idea that our 
sleep this night wiU bo broken by the thunder of these guns. We 
have, however, ordered our passports to be prcimred, ready for a start; 
and 1 am sure to be right, when, after the manner of the Delphic oracle, 
1 pronounce that the whole hubbub will end in smoke! ” 

This appears to be the last letter w'ritten by Mr. Buxton from 
Italy. Ac the end of April he was compelled to hasten to 
England on account ol the African business, leaving the of 
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the party behind, till the advance of summer should render it 
safe for Mrs. Buxton to return to a northern climate. In the 
interim, some of the travellers proceeded across Italy to Ancona, 
and tliere embarked for Greece. 

TO MISS GURNEY, AT ATHENS. 

“ Fontainebleau, Sunday, May 10. 

“ If an angel wore to offer to tell me at this moment any earthly 
news, the question I should ask him would be, How fares it with our 
Athenians? Has the time gone merrily with them ? are they safe and 
sound, satisfied and ha]ij)y ? and are they now sitting on Mars Hill, 
reading, as we have Uone to-day, the 17th chapter of Acts ? What a 
curious scene that was, -.\nd how the Stoics would have wondered, had 
they been told by an oracle that the barbarian babbler before them w'ould 
bo more renowned at the end of two thousand years than 'I'hescus or 
Thcmistoeles! and that in a litUc bit of an island, which they had never 
heard of, the time would come when his description of them—their 
scorn—their avidity for news—would be copied off at the rate of one 
a minute! 

“ Well, I can truly say I have eagerly watched yoii^thought of you, 
and sailed w’ith you; ami my first inquiry every morning has been—‘ Is 
the day fine for our Attic party?’ Alas ! the ausw'cr has not always 
been gladdening. Our days have been alternately wet and dry, never 
very fine, sometimes excessively wet; so I fear for yoif. Surely I shall 
find a line from you at Paris to-morrow. At Paris to-morrow ! you will 
say ; why, how you must have raced ! Nay, we we have travelled ver}' 
slowly ; up betimes in the morning, always housed before eight in the 
evening, and yet here we are, notwithstanding we lost half a day for 
want of borses, half a day by breaking our s])rings, and half a da^' by 
our wish to see the city of Lyons. 

“ Out journey, which cost so many sighs before we started, has been 
nothing else but pleasure. G. B. has been a capital companion. He 
is always gay and cheerful; humours me in the choice of rooms and 
dishes; docs all the work; reads in the Bible to me the first stage; 
talks when 1 want a chut, and holds his tongue or goes out a stage or 
two when I want to meditate; or reads Byron to me when I am tire<l 
of my own employments. I suppose you have read the Giaour and the 
Corsair?* They have furnished me with charming ideas of Grecian 
scenery. In our voyage to Marseilles I saw the sun rise out of the sea, 
and he did, indeed, come forth ‘ as a bridegroom out of his chamber.’ 

I had been reading Byron the evening before, with, I confess, uncx- 
{)cctcd admiration,—but sitting upon the deck that morning, and reading 
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the 19th Psalm as the sun began to peep over the waves, 1 thought tiiat 
David was the greater poet of the two. T'he verses of Byron’s I hud 
been reading, as w'c floated by the hills between Genoa and Marseilles, 
were those beginning— 

‘ Slow sinks, more lovely im-o his race be run, 

Behind JVloreti’s hills the setting sun; 

Not as in northern climes, obscnrol)' bright. 

But one unclouded blaze of living light; 

O’er the hushed deep the yellow beam he throws, 

Oilds the green wave that trembles as it glows,’ &c. 

“ They arc charming, as much for their fidelity as for their poetry; 
but Byron never ])loughed through a y)crfectly calm sea at the rate of 
nine knots an hour; if he had he oouhl nut but have described the velvet 
waves, as they wore turned up by the steamer, without breaking. I 
never saw anything so lovely. 

“ But now to answer your questions. Yes, I am well, famously well, 
no headache, no cough, no eram|), no nothinff. 1 am in rapital sjurits, 
hoping that I am going to see ‘ my children’s children, and peace upon 
Africa.’ 

“ The roads, to my surprise, have been very good, and the country 
all the way from,Marseilles very f>retty. 1 wish my wife would return 
by it; it would be so safe for her monster of a carriage. She saw it 
when the trees were in the sear arid yellow leaf; btit now, the olives 
first, then the walnuts, last of all the forest-trees, are in full foliage, 
and give one qnite a new idea of Franco. 

“ While at Paris I hope to see Madame Pelet, and ask her to go with 
me to the Due dc Broglie, that we may have a talk about the slave- 
trade, and that I may give him a eoj)y of rny book. 

“ How I do long to hear of ail your adventures and histories!* Do 

* One of these adventures was of rather a disagreeable character. On 
our way home, after crossing the Splugeii, and passing through the Vja Mala, 
we found the road blocked up by a waggon full of wood, but without any 
horse or mau. The postboy blew his horn, but no one appeared; so at 
length we got down, and tried to move the waggon, but were unable to <lo 
so. and at last we were forced to tilt it in order to let the carriage pass. 
The woodmen, no doubt, bad seen what we were doing from the hill-side, 
and probably had been coming down to move the waggon; but, on seeing 
it upset, they rushed down upon us in a state of the most ungovernable 
fury. Three of them fell at once upon our servant, threw him down, and 
mauled him terribly; another ran to the horses’ heads to preveiihthe post¬ 
boy from going on ; while a fifth attacked Mr. Rickards with a shower of 
blows. Mr. Richards at length flung him oif, and sprang upon one of the 
men who was kneeling upon the coachman and beating him; thus relieved, 
Spink jumped upon his feet, knocked over two of the ruffians with such 
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you*fiinl you can talk Greek ? What do you think of the Acropolis ? 
Are Charles and llichards availing themselves to the utmost of so un¬ 
precedented an opportunity ? ” 

TO MRS. BUXTOX, AT GENOA. 

“ Pario. May 12. 

“ I am full of imaginations of your inns : windows not fastened, cur¬ 
tains not closing, and the keen winds rushing down the mountains. 
May God have preserved you! But I have felt, if possible, even more 
fur those dear Athenians. 1 keep a little map in my pocket, and often 
turn to it, but 1 cannot say with pleasure. I would give something to 
know when they set foot again on the solid earth, tossed, as they have 
been, 1 fear, and sick and sad, and at their wit’s end. 1 am glad they 
wandered to Mars Hill ; it will be a pleasure to each of them all their 
li\es. Would, however, that you were all at home again !” 

The last in the series of Mr. Huxton’s letters Is dated from 
Havre de G race :— 

“ May 15, 1840. 

“ My dear A. & C.—Wc are going to start to-night for England. 
The wind is fair, the sea smooth, and we hope to breakfa.st to-morrow 
at Southam|)toii. I was oxeeedingly amused with your letters from 
Aneona; I know you put in all that Creek to puzzle me, but there you 
w ere, mistaken, for I made it all out. While 1 w’as ^t Paris Mudunic 
Pelct w}i.s most kind to me, and introduced me to many persons whom 
I w’i.sbctl to sec, and especially to some good abolitionists. 1 called on 
M. do St. Antoine, and was much pleased with his heartiness. 1 think 
lie is more likely to be useful than any of thorn; he has so nnreh heart 
in the work. It was, 1 think, this day seventeen years ago that I first 
brought forward the slavery question, and on W’ednesday thirty-three 
years I was married ; the two chief events of my life,” 


force that his blouse was sUiined with their blood, and, after a moment’s 
desperate seuflle with the others, he broke away, and, springing upon the 
coachbox, produced his pistolsi On seeing them the fellows lied. The 
writer of this, meanwhile, was lying insensible on the ruad. having been put 
hors de comitat by a heavy blow on the mouth. They lifted him into the 
carriage, and we reached Itagatz witliout any further molcsiution.—Ei>. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

1840, 1841. 

Great Public Meeting in Exeter Hall — Prince Albert in the Chair — 
Mr. Buxton created a Baronet — Preparitions for the Niger Plxpcdition 
— Agricultural Association — Ver*ilation of the Ships — Sir F'owell 
Buxton’s Health begins to fail — •• The Friend of Africa ” — Public 
Meetings — Letter to the Rev. J. W. Cunningham — Day of Prayer for 
the Expedition — Prince Albert’c Visit to the Vessels — The Expedition 
sails — Letter to Captain Trotter. * 

]Mii. TUjxton arrived at his .smi’s house in tolerable health, 
and full of impatience to cany out iiis plans for the suppression 
of the slave-trade, by the estr’ .diment of iwuful commerce in 
Africa. To these he at once devoted hiui.>elf, with all the ardour 
tiiat might bo expected after the jio’-'od of relaxation lie liad 
enjoyed. In order to bring the whole case etfectualJy before ti’.e 
public, a meeting was held on 1st of June, at which, to the 
high gratification of the African fjociety, ILll.II. ^^rinco Albert 
consented to preside. The meeting took jiliiec in Exeter Hall, 
and formed, say the contem; ^rary papers, “ a most grand and 
magnificent display of national feeling.” At eleven o’clock Ilis 
Royal Highness entered tlie hall, which was already crowded 
with an audience of the highest resjiectability. Among those 
present were the Duke of Norfolk, the Manpiis of IJreadalbane, 
the Marquis of Northampton, the Earls of Ripon, Hone, Chi¬ 
chester, Plus ton, Devon, and Morley; Lords Ashley, Sandon, 
Mahon, C. Fitzroy, Worsley, Monteagle, Teignmoutli, Seaford, 
Howick, Eliot, Calthorpe, Nugent, R. Grosvenor, «&c. &c.; 
M. Guizot, and the Hishops of Winchester, Exeter, Cliichester, 
Ripon^ Sali.sbiiry, Hereford, and Norwich. 

Prince Albert opened the meeting; and Mr. Buxton then 
moved the first resolution, concluding his address in these 
words:— 

** 1 do'' not forget the military triumphs which this country has 
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achieved; but there is u road to {ilory more noble/ more illustrious, 
purer, and grander than the batlles ol‘ VV’aterloo or Trafalgar;—to arrest 
the destruction of mankind; to pour a blessing upon a continent in 
ruins; to send civilization and the mild tiulhs of the Gospel over a 
region, in comparison with which Britain herself is but a speck upon the 
ocean ; this is the road to true and enduring renown: and the desire 
and prayer of my lieavt is that Her Majesty nlay tread it; and that, 
crowned with every other blessing, she may 

‘Shine the leader of applauding nations. 

To senttev happiin sm and peaee around her. 

To bid tlip prostrate captive rise and live, 

To see new cities tower at her eoinniand. 

And blasted nations tloiirisli in her smile.'” 

He was folh^ved by Arehdeaeon Wilberforce (the present 
Bishop of Oxford), by Sir liobert Peel, the Bishops of Win¬ 
chester and Chi(ilie-ster, the Marquis of Northampton, Sir Thomas 
Dyke Aclaiid, Sirf^.eorge Murray, Dr. Lushington, Mr. Samuel 
Gurney, the Rev. Dr. Bunting, Rev. J. W. Cunningham, and 
several other gentlemen. At one period an interruption was 
(inused by the entry of Mr. O’Connell, and the clamours of jiart 
o^ the aiuliouce for a speech from that gentleman ; but, alto¬ 
gether, the meeting passed offwdth the nuKt triumphant success. 

Shortly after this mcefing of the African Civilization Society, 
it w'as intimated to Mr. Buxton, by Lord John Ru.ssell, that it 
was proposed to confer the rank of Baronet upon him. Aftei 
some deliberation, having ascertained that the idea had not been 
.suggested to the Government by any of his friends, but was a 
spontaneous mark of their approbation of his conduct, he acce[>tod 
the title witli much gratification. 

I ThoNiiininer w'as spent in active preparation for the Niger 
E.xpedition, for the service of wdiicli three iron steamers, the 
“ Albert,” the “ Wilberforce,” and “ Soudan,” were fitted out; and 
to the great satisfaction of all who w ere interested in the subject, 
theeoniinand of the expeflitioii \vas given to Captain Henry Dundas 
Trotter who was appointed to the “ Albert,” Commander Wil¬ 
liam AllPri to the “ Wilberforce,” and Commander Biril Allen 
fo the “ Soiulan.” These gentlemen and Mr. William Cook* 

* Well known as the Captaiu of the Cambria, which saved the crew of 
the Kent East Itidiamau. 
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\v(;ro tlio four Conunissiouers empowered to make treaties with 
tlie native chiefs for the abolition of the slave-trade. 

The Afiican Civilization Society engaged several scientific 
ijcntleinen to accompany the cxpe(|ition ; Dr. Vogel as botanist, 
Mr. Rf)selicr as mineralogist and miner, Dr. Sfariger as geologist, 
and Mr. Fraser, Curator of the Zoological Society of London, 
as naturalist. Mr. TTwins a draughtsman, and Mr. Ansell, a 
practical ganlener or seedsman, were also appointed ; and the 
Church IMissionary Society was allowed to send the liev. Fie- 
derick Sc.hoii and Mr. Samuel Crowther * to examine into the 
practicability of establishing missions on the banks of the l\"igcr. 
The object of the cx])edition was, to explore that great artery 
of Westeru Africa, the river Nig<ir ; to examine the capabilities 
of the country along its banks ; to cuter into treaties with the 
native chiefs for the abolition of the slave-trade; to clear the 
road for eorumereial enterprise, tuid to afl()rd that enterprise the 
security which alone seemed necessary for its development. 

Sir Fowell Buxton ami his friends were also extremely anxious 
that this opportunity should not bo htst of putting the natives in 
the way of cultivating the soil, and drawing forth its varierl and 
immense resources. It will be remembered that, in 1839, an 
Agricultural Association was })ropos(‘d. To its formation he 
liad devoted much of his lime during the summer of 1840. The 
expression recurs again and again in his letters—“ There is 
nothing to which I attach more importance than to the Agri¬ 
cultural Association.” “ I am firm in the conviction that, next 
to religion, the Agricultural Association is the means on which 
we ought chiefly to rely.” 

TO sill THOMAS DYKE ACTAKD, BAHT. 

“August, 1840. 

“ This consideration has presented itself to me with great force—wc 
never shall have again so favourable an ojiportunity for making an c.xpe- 
riment in agriculture. The few people whom we shall send will go out 


•t 

• The Rev. S. Crowther (wlio is an African Negro), having been ordained 
by the Bishof of London, is now zealously labouring as a Missionary at 
Abeokouta. An intere.'^ting account of his deliverance from a slave-ship 
will be found in App. HI. of Messrs. Schiia and Crowthcr’s Journals of the 
Niger Expedition. 
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uncicr the escort and protection of the vessels. They will be carried 
through the mungroves and miasma of the delta by steam ; they will 
have the medical help of at least eight surgeons or physicians; above 
all, they will have the sound and cool judgment of Captain Trotter to 
restrain them from settling, unless the circumstances of climate, soil, 
and disposition of the natives should be very favourable. If, then, we 
are ever to make the attempt, why lose such* an o])portunity ? Our 
intention is to make a inerc commencement, on a most moderate scale. 
If it answ’er, we shall enlarge our operations hereafter, and we shall 
have something jiractical and positive to lay before the public,” 

It was at length resolved to adopt this agricultural experiment. 
Four thousand pounds were subscribed for the purpose by Mr. 
Evans, M.P., Mr. James Cook, Mr. Samuel Gurney, Sir T. D. 
Acland, Mr. T. Sturge, Mr. J. G. Hoare, Sir Fowell Buxton, 
and Mr. E. N. Buxton. Sir Fowell further proposed that a 
tract of land should be purchased in a healthy situation near the 
confluence'of the Niger and Tehadda. This proposition was 
unanimously adopted, and measures were immediately taken for 
carrying it into effect. 

licferriiig to this plan for a model farm, Sir Fowell says, in a 
hitter addressed to Miss Gurney, on the 6th of December— 

“ I cuiinot conclmle tlicsc particulars about Africa without telling you 
of a text which lias been cheering mo up all day< ‘ There siiall be 
show’crs of bh'.sning, and the tree of tlio field shall yield her fruit, and 
the earth shall yield her increase, and they shall be safe in their land, 
and sliull know tliut I am the Lord, when I have broken the bands of 
their yoke, and delivered them out of the hand of those that served 
themselves of them.’ ” (Kzckicl xxxiv. 26 — 28.) 

The .severe attacks made upon his plans by some of the leading 
journals gave him much pain ; “ But,” he tells Mrs. Johnston, 
“ I cannot help remembering, when I feel the breezes that blow 
upon us now, what the gales were in 1826 and 1826, when our 
Anti-slavery bark put to sea. That cause was indeed cradled in 
a hurricane, and yet how safely is it havened !” 

Throughout his correspondence innumerable passages occur 
which ^how his extreme anxiety for the safety of those who were 
voluntarily about to encounter so dangerous a climate. He says, 
in a letter to Captain Washington,— 

** Trotter tells me that the expense of the ventilation already exceeds 
‘ 2*2 
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tho cstiijriatc by lii400/., und tliut a further expense of 500/, is still 
reijuired, A\‘hich he ^vill not proceed to incur till he has the authority of 
the (lovemmcut. Now 1 am us clear as daylight about two points : 
first, that the Govornnirnt ought to pay this; and seconilly, that if they 
will not, we must; und that, tlicrcfore, it ought to be so jiroct'eded 
with us not to delay the de[)arture of the expedition. As far as 1 arn 
concerned, I give my hearty concurrence, and will take my full share of 
the responsibility.” • 

To Mr. Samuel Gurney, after requesting him to at tent! a 
meeting of the Agricultural Committee, and pay in a subscrip¬ 
tion for him;— 

“ I leave it to you to ]mt down my name for the sum you think right. 
To tell you the truth, 1 had thought of being very mean in my sub 
scription. In one way or another Africa has cost me a’good round sum, 
and on* this ground I thought myself justified in subscrihing only 1000/. ; 
but if you think that the smaliiiess of this will discourage other people 
and do mischief, put me down for tW'O, or three, or four ihousiuid. I 
am very glad to think that Africa has a friend like you, more able, and 
more willing, to give.” 

On the 7th of August Dr. Lushingtou ami Sir Fouell Buxton 
addressed a letter to Lord John Kussell,* s(3tting forth the im¬ 
portance of establishing tlie model farm. After thi's, he was 
constrained to go into tlie country for the re-establishinent of 
his health. To tell vou the truth,” lie writes to Sir Georsre 
Stephen, “ I am dead beat; I do not recollect ever to have felt 
so languid and good for nothing.” 

TO THE KIGirr ITON. STEPHEN I.USITIXGTON, D.C.L. 

“My dear Lushiiigtun,—Dr. Farre has been pleased to write me a 
letter, telling me that I have just this alternative, viz. that it is rJpen to 
me now, cither to live or to die for Africa; but that, if my judgment bo 
in favour of the former mode of proceeding, I must ‘ cut ami l uii,’ ‘ go 
to the country and animalisc.' This is euriou.sly in esmeurrenee with 
what Dr. Holland told nit! six months ago.f 1 think 1 shall send you 
these medical letters, for if there be anything on earth which J mortally 
bate, it is the sense that 1 am skulking away from the field of butlh', 

* See Parliamentary Papers relative to the Niger Expedition. 

t Dr. Holland, some time before, wrote to Mrs. Huxtou:—“ Fri>m what 
I have seen, Mr. Buxton is working beyond the power which even tiiv 
strongest natural constitution can give ” 
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vh»!cynu, in spifc of your ailments, goon fighting manfully. But I 
really cannot help it; there is not a stroke of work left in my great 
earcasc. 1 am like my old horse John Bull; he does w'ell enough for 
a lady to take a canter in the park, but give him a brush along the 
load, or a burst across the fields, and he is done up for a month. 

“ Now what docs all this tend to? This,—tljat I must avail myself 
of your jiermission to leave towm this W'eek, subject to being recalled by 
you on any groat ernergoney, particularly with regard cither to treaties 
or instructions.” 

Private anxieties were now added to his public labours, but 
thc.se occu])icd his thoughts far less than Africa. He thus writes 
to Lady Huxton from Bury, while on his w^ay to London in obe- 
tlience to a summons from Lord John Russell:— 

“August 27, 1840. 

“ It will cheer you to hear that I am so far on my journey, safe an«l 
sound, remarkably cond'ortablc, and perfectly well into the bargain. 
♦ » * What are luiiies, and miseries, and mail-coaches, as compared 
with the vision, all sunshine, of a people, thousands and hundreds of 
thoiisund‘«, springing Bom bondage to liberty, from strijies and howling 
to wages and singing, from being things to being men, from blindness 
to the (jlospel ?*#>•■ 

“ I feel very thankful, and am a happy man this night.” 

Among other matters of interest which demanded his atten- 
lion during his short vi.sit to JLondon was the setting on foot a 
periodical under the name of ‘ The Friend of Africa,* the snperin- 
lendeuce of which was undertaken by Captain Washington, R.N., 
iui energetic member of the committee. 

During September great pains were taken to inform and inte- 
re.st tlic^mblic on the subject of the African expedition, and with 
this view it was resolved that meetings should be held in the 
principal commercial towns. It uas of importance that these 
should be ably conducted. The Marquis of llreadalbane pre- 
.rided at the one convened at Glasgow. “ For Manchester,** Sir 
Fowell writes to Captain Washington, “ Dr. laishingtoii would 
be the man. His presence would ensure success, but T really 
know not how to ask him. We trouble him enough upon mat¬ 
ters even more important. lie wants rest as much as any man, 
and yet he is of so free and ardent a nature that he will kill him¬ 
self rather than not do anything he caii.** 
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Dr, Lushinjjtoh, however, and Sir George Murray, atteiufed 
the Manchester meeting. Another, at which many of' the nobility 
and gentry of Norfolk were present, was held in St. Andrew’s 
JJall, Norwich, Mr. Villebois, then high sheriff of Norfolk, being 
in the chair; but a large body of Chartists broke into the hall, 
and after great uproar and confusion compelled the meeting to 
disperse. It is to this mee ting that the following letter alludes:— 

“ My dear Lushinjzton,—What with the Chartists at Norwich, and 
the Times newspaper, and the Edinburgh Review, and the bitter reso¬ 
lutions of the Liverpool Anti-slavery Society, and the recognition of 
Texas, and the threatened admission of slave-grown sugar, clouds seem 
to be gathering round about us; hut I do not mean to allow these things 
utterly to vex me. 1 am as sure as ever that we arc uf)on the right tack, 
and, if so, wo shall beat them all yet. My chief anxiety is, that the in- 
struftions to the oomrnissionors, and the model treaty, should be finishwl 
in good style, I will bo with you at dinner on Wednesday, and \vc will 
talk over these matters.” 

The following is an extract of a letter to the Kev. .T. W’'. 
Cunningham of Harrow, in wliieli Sir Kowell urged him to give 
leclures in diffi'rent places on the subject of the slave-trade:— 

“ N<trtlirepps. Sept. 2.'?, 1840. 

“ ♦ * * A month spent in going from town to town would do ns in- 
hnite good— injinitc, literally speaking, for it afl’cets negro souls as well 
as bodies. • 

“ So, O man of Cod, pray send to Trewv’*' the instant you receive 
ibis, and oiler to traverse a district for at least four vvecks. The efleet 
will be, that a hundred other clergymen, evangelical and eloquent, will 
follow your example, and the tocsin will he .‘mounded through the king¬ 
dom ; the subject w ill ho no longer dormant; our Society will he rich 
instead of j)Oor; and, being rich, will adventure to do things eo/mccted 
with the expedition, and things of essential iinportanee, at which it now' 
starts and trembles. 

“ I speak most serioi].sly when I say, I think you may thus do us vast 
good; and, moreover, the West Indians also. You tell me you heard 
one of them confess that my jdan was ‘ their only shelter from ruin.* 
Very curious that it should have (*omc to this. But it is true enough : 
nothing but the horrors of the slave-trade, fixed and stamped on the 
mind of the public, will avert the introduction of slave-grown sugar. 

♦ The Rev. J. M. Trew had been appointed Secretary to the African 
Civilization Society 
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Rut the most wonderful part of the ease is, that^hc West Indians 
look on very quietly, and leave me to fiprht (heir battle. MacQuecn has 
essentially served the cause. Gladstone, Lord Seaford, and John Irvingr 
have served it; and there ends, pretty nearly, the catalogue of West 
Indian |)roprie1ors who have so much as lifted up a finger for us. 

“ Excuse my thus troubling you, but I really am so pressed, so over¬ 
done, that I must press on others. livery propOMtion is brought to mo; 
every step taken I am obliged to act in.” 

At this time the idea began to gain ground of removing the 
prohibitory duties on slave-grown sugar. The Duchess of 
Sutherland having written to Sir Fowell Bnxton to inquire his 
opinions with regard to this proposition, he replied as follows;— 

“ I lose no tinip in replying to the letter which your Grace has done 
me the honour to address to nm. I can have no hesitation in saying, 
that in my o[)iiiion the best and wisest course which we can ])ursuc is 
to enforce the prohibitory duties against slave-grown sugar, that is, 
against the sugars of Cuba and llruzil. It seems to me to be one of 
those questions in which ordinary rules are to be disregarded, and in 
which considerations of political advantage must be made to yield to 
the suj)crior law of moral duty. We cannot admit the,j)roduce of Cuba 
and llru/il into home consumi)tioii without giving a vast impulse to the 
growth of sugar in those countries, or, in other words, without giving 
the strongest eueouragement to the slave-trade, 'fhe rjuestion then ]»rc- 
.sents itself in this foriii. Shull England, which has hitherto been the 
only hope of Africa—which has cheerfully paid twenty millions for the 
emaneijmtion of her own slaves—which has, us some of us think, derived 
more true glory from tliis than from Trafalgar and Waterloo — shall this 
England, which has hitherto thought no labour and no sacrifices too 
great for the accomplisluneiit of this special object, now turn round, 
and by a single act do more for the promotion of the slave-trade tlian it 
has evm done I'or its suppression, and be the very means of jioming 
down upon Al'rica a more aggravated load of misery, ruin, crime, and 
desolation tliun she has over yet v^ndured V 1 cannot think that it will 
be for a moment pretended that.wc should be justified on ]>riiiciplc in 
taking this course; and if this be true, such a course cannot, in the long 
run, j>rosper. A teriijiorary relief, no doubt, the country may obtain ; 
but at what a cost! Such base inconsistency would tarnish the character 
of the coulitry in the eyes of the civilized world. Our high professions, 
our appeals to other nations, culling upon them to rclinipiish. from fear 
to (jlod and in juty to a quarter of the human race, the iniquitous gains 
of tlie slave-trade—the boast we have made of superior humanity—all 
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these would be hd^d uj) against us in mockery when the vtorld sliduld 
perceive that for the sake of revenue, and for the sake of eflecting some 
reduction in the price of an article of consumption, we have resolved, 
with our eyes open, to do that which must necessarily produce an in¬ 
crease of the very trade which w'e have hitherto pretended to detest* 
lint wo shall lose more than reputation. We shall forfeit Ilis favour 
w ho rules the destinies of nations. Enlightened as this country is on 
the subject of the slave-trade, and knowing well that guilt upon the 
largest scale, and to the most intense ilegree, inseparably cleaves to it, 
I can conceive no national crime which would be darker, or more likely 
to call down the vengeance of God, than for us to become now, know- 
ingly, parties to the extension of that tratfie. President Jell'erson, him¬ 
self a slaveholder, speaking of slavery, said, ‘ I tremble for my country 
when I remember that (iod is just.’ When Great Britain shall have 
b«cn bribed to give tiirect encouragement to the trade in human flesh, 
shall w’C not have reason to fear that such a crime—attended, as in our 
case it would be, by such consummate hypocrisy—would bring down 
upon the nation some heavy chastisement ? These arc the leading con¬ 
siderations wbieh present themselves to my mind, but there are others 
which must not lx; lost sight of. There seems good reason to believe 
that the high price of sugar is but a tcmjjorary evil. 1 tiiink wo may 
reasonably ex}>eot that many of the difficulties which have hitherto ex¬ 
isted in the W'est Indies will cease, and we may hope that the ii>lunds 
will not continue to suffer from unfavourable seasons. Again, the quan¬ 
tity of sugar conyng from the lllast Indies is increasing every day, and 
will without doubt go fur towards the reduction of prices. As a question 
of j)ure ])olicy, would it not he better to give an impulso to the growth 
of sugar in our own territories in the East and West Indies, than to 
confer such a bonus on Cuba and Brazil ? Another point should be 
borne in mind. The Government cannot pretend that they arc driven 
by necessity, and the overwhelming voice of the country, to dispense 
with the prohibitory dulics. There nave Dccn, i take it, no demonstra¬ 
tions of any great nnxietv on the subject, on the jiart of th<5»''pcople. 
The noise that is made is not very loud, and it proceeds rather from the 
mcrcliants who want to sell the Brazilian sugar than from the people 
who want to buy it. If the latter should be laid clearly belore the 
public, and they should be made rcallv sensible that they can only obtain 
foreign sugar through the medium of the slave-trade, they would not 
cull upon the Government to instigate such crimes, and to multiply such 
horrors os they know belong to the slave-trade, for their relieV. When 
we proposed the abolition of slavery, it was tauntingly said, ‘ 'J'hc public 
are your friends now ; but tell them they shall have thei; will, slavery 
shall cease, but they shall pay for it, and you will hear no more of anti- 
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slhvcry nipotings and petitions.’ Slavery was aboli/hed, and a tremen¬ 
dous mulct w us thereby imposed upon the [icople of England ; and it 
must ever be remembered, to their honour, that not one petition was 
presented against it while the measure was in progress, and not a murmur, 
as authenticated by any public rcinonslrance or petition, has since been 
heard. I must now conclude this long letter. You have called me to 
write uf»on a subject in which I feel the most* intense interest, for it is 
])alpablc that, if we once consent to the admission of slave-grown sugar, 
there is an end to every hope for unhappy Africa. All our past sacri¬ 
fices of money and of the lives of our sailors are rendered worse than 
useless, and the bright expectation in which we have indulged of seeing 
H new day dawn upon a hundred millions of our fellow-creatures, and of 
the spread of j)eace, of knowledge, and of Christianity amongst them, 
proves but an idle and disapjminting dream.” 

* 

TO EDWARD N. BUXTON, ESQ. 

“ Northrepps Hall, Oct. 1840. 

“ You talk about ‘ idle people shooting in the country.’ I beg to say 
this does not apply to me, as my secretary could tell you. He has just 
groaned out to me, that in five days last week he despatched eighty-eight 
letters of mine, and-some of them very lengthy, and a very great majority 
connected with the slave-trade.” 

Tlie motto of the Buxton family had been,* “ Whatever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” Of this lengthy but 
appropriate sentence he retained only the last clause ; and “ Do 
it with thy might” was the motto attached to the arms which he 
bore as a baronet. “ But I do not think,’* he writes to a friend, 

my motto and I square well together now-a-days. I have no 
‘ might,* nor energy, nor pluck, nor anytliing of that sort; and 
this l«ind of li.stlessness reaches even to ray tw'o pet pursuits— 
negroes and partridges. In short, 1 feel myself changed in almost 
everything.” 

As the time for the departure of the vessels was now drawing 
near, he became anxious that a day of prayer should be appointed 
for the safety and success of an expedition which would be ex¬ 
posed fo so many danger.s. “ Pray do not let us lose sight of 
this,” he wrote to Mr. Coates, then one of the secretaries of the 
Church Missionary Society ; “ never was there a case which 
- more required the Divine blessing.” 
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On the same ^ubjc(!t ho addressed Sir John Jereniie, tile 
Governor of the West Coast of Africa;— 

“ Northrepps Hall, Nov. 1, 1810. 

“ It is dcterniinod that a day shall ho set aj)art for prayer on behalf 
ofoiir efforts for Africa, and especially for the safety and siieee-s of iho 
expedition. Sunday, Nqvctnher the 8th, is the <lay appointed. 1 can 
confidently say, that the new Governor of Western Africa and his family 
will not be forsotten. I greatly rejoice that this dcterinitiutinn has been 
<;oinc to. Surely, considering the difficulties, the perils, the prejudices 
at lioinc, the brutal ignorance in Africa; considering, again, liow many 
brave and good men are hazarding their lives in the cause of liumaniiy 
and righteousness, and, above all, reflecting on the inighfy eon'-etpienees 
which may, and which, by the blessing of God, as we hope, will follow 
the combined cflbrt vve are now making, I say, considering all tiiese 
things, surely w'c have need to crave Divine he!]), and the guidance ot 
morn and better than human wisdom. Farewell, my dear friend, and be 
(lod’s blessing upon you and yours, for Christ’s sake.” 

TO J. J. GURNEY, ESQ. 

“ Upfon, March 9, 1811. 

“ I am staying hero for the morning, walking about with my wife, 
and am going to Hampstead to dinner, when 1 am to see, and sj>end 
half an lioiir with, our poor dear brother Iloare. Have you heard ot 
his truly elevated state of mind ? it quite takes away the sting of his 
illness. * * * 

“ Wc had a capital ftarty of the Niger officers and others at the 
Brewery yesterday--about thirty people—^’Prottcr, Bird Allen, Wash¬ 
ington, Sir Robert Inglis, Acland, Mrs. Fry, among the number. 

“ I know that she (Mrs. Fry) is anxious to visit the crew on board 
the ‘ Albert.’ I have therefore fixed with 'frotter that he shall receive 
a good party of us on board his vessel on Friday fhe lJ)lh. Now I very, 
very much hope that you will come too. Do not let anything stoff you. 
O ir one hope for the expedition is, that the blessing of our Lord may 
go along with them; and the desire of all of us must bo, that these 
vessels may never be permitted to leave this shore unless the presence 
of the Lord be with them " 

He several times minutely inspected the vessels fittoti out for 
the expedition) which were then lying in the river; and iie was 
<me of the party which waited upon II. R. II. Prince Albert, 
when he visited them on the 23rd of March. 
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* TO MISS OUIINEY. 

“ Leamms^n, April 1, 1841. 

“ Now I must tell you about Prince Albert's visit to tlic vessels. 1 
wont an hour before he was expected, and found cvcrytliinp: in the most 
perfect order, and the officers in full dress. Trotter looked remarkably 
well in his uniform, and I was glad to have the op}M)rtunity of seeing 
him actually engaged in the command of his people. At the ajipointcd 
time two carriages and four drove on to the quay, containing Prince 
Albert, Mr. Anson, Major Keppel (our late member for Norlolk), and 
half-a-dozen others. 1 was ujion the quartfr-rtock, and Professor Airy 
with me, near the steps, which the Prince immediately came up, lie 
greeted me with the most good-natured familiarity, and expressed his 
pleasure at seeing me ‘ on board my fleet.’ He then clo.scly examined 
everything, and seemed to fake great delight in the whole concern, and 
to understand Aiecbanies. He was especially delighted with a buoy 
fixed ready at th<* stern of the ship to be let dow n at a moment's notice. 
It contained a light which (at least they said so) water only inflamed. 
This was for the jiurjiose of saving any one who might hapjien to fall 
overboard at night. I said to Keppel, not intending the Prince should 
hear me (whieh however he did), * I wish his Royal Highness would 
order one of his suite, yourself, for example, to be thrown overboard, 
that w’C might save your life by this apparatus.’ 'J'fic Prince took up 
the idea, and .seemed half inclined to set Keppel a swimming, in order 
that wc might have the gratification of the salvage. After examining 
everything in the ‘ Albert,’ the boat came alongsidt; the Prince and 
si.\ of his attendants got in, and I was also invited, and was not veiy far 
from having rea.son to regret the honour. The wind was blowing hard, 
anti the tide rolling along at its full force. Our sailors were not accus¬ 
tomed to the navigation of the Thames, so the tide ran away with us, 
and dashed us with considerable violence against a yacht at anchor, the 
‘ William and Mary.’ Wc got entangled amongst the ro|>cs attached 
to her anchor, and a cry w'as raised from the vesseks, ‘ You will be 
tlragged over, lie down!’ Down w'ciit his Royal Highness flat to the 
bottom of the boat, and without ceremony we all bundled down too. 
As it was, the rope scraped along my back. When we got c lear, the 
Prince sprang^ uj), laughing heartily at the adventure, saying, * I have 
had one ducking before this year, when I fell through the ice, and I 
thought w’e were going to have a second of a much worse kind.’ The 
alarm fijit on board the vessels at our situation was very considerable, 
and Bird Allen had ordered his boats to be lowered. 

“ After visiting the two other vessels, the Prince took leave of Trotter 
and the company, and expressed himself highly pleased with what he 
had seen.” 
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On the 14th oil April, 1841, Captain Trotter and Commander 
William Allen sailed for the Niger with the Albert and Wilber- 
ibrce, the Soijidan having put to sea a few weeks earlier. It 
need not be said that this event was one full of the deepest inte¬ 
rest to Sir Fowell. llis prayers were indeed fervent for the 
success of the expedition, and the welfare of its gallant com¬ 
manders and crews; and, though deeply impressed by the risks 
they were about to incur, his unshaken confidence in the presence 
and providence of God did not fail him now. The chief source 
of apprehension lay in the deadly climate; but against its dangers 
every human precaution had been taken. The ships were to 
steam Jis rapidly as })o$sible through the mouths of the rivers, 
where the miasma chiefly prevails. Dr. Reid had invented a 
system of ventilation by which a constant current of air, impreg¬ 
nated with chloride of lime, could, by the agency of the steam- 
engines, be maintained through all parts of the vessels; a large 
proportion of the crews \vere natives of Africa, and the medical 
staff was remarkably able and efficient. With llicse precautions 
—the whole expedition, also, being under the command of so 
able and judiciflus a man, whose eniineiit qualificiitions had 
pointed him out for this responsible office—it was confidently 
hoped that all the perils which, it was well known, were insepa¬ 
rable from such Un undertaking might be passed through with 
safety. 

With reference to the expedition. Sir Fowell frequently re¬ 
peated Cowper’s lines:— 

“ Heaven speetl the canvass, gallantly unfurled, 

To furnish and accommodate a world; 

To give the pole the produce of the mui, 

And knit tli’ unsocial climates into one. 

Soft airs and gcnl le hcavings of the wave, 

Impel the fleet, whose ei'rand is to save, 

To succour wasted regions, and replace 
The smile of opulence in sorrow’s face. 

Let nothing adverse, nothing unforeseen, 

Impede the bark that ploughs the deep serene, 

Charged w'ith a freight transcending in its worfli 
The gems of India, nature’s rarest birth; 

That flics, like Gabriel, on liis Lord’s commands, 

A hpmld of God’s love to Pacran lands ” 
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*On the evening- before the ships sailed, Sit^ Fowell wrote to 
Captain Trotter from Leamington:— 


“April 13, 1841. 

“My dear Friend,— Once more I bid you farewell. I need not, I 
am sure, rej)cat to you the exireine interest with which I shall follow' 
you, nor the earnest prayers which my heart will pour forth for your 
welfare and prosperity. You will find all that 1 feel at this time, re¬ 
garding you and your whole party, in the 121st Psalm. May I beg you 
to convey to Captain W. Allen, Lieutenants Fishbourne and Strange, 
Dr. MacWilliam, and indee<l to each of your officers, my very best 
wishes and regardsi, 

“ * * * With my best regards, and wdth the sympathy of us all for 
Mrs. Trotter, I once more crave that the blessing of the Lord may be 
with you in your^nission of {teacc and mercy. 

“ Yours ever, most faithfully, 

“ T. Fowkix lJuXTON. 

•i 

“ P.S. A[)ril 14.—How ardently I trust that jou are steaming aw'ay 
to your satisfaction this blowing day I The expression is often on ray 
lijjs, and always in my heart,— 

• 

‘ Soft airs and gentle hoiivings of the wave. 

Impel the bark, whose errand is to save.’ ** 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

m 

1841. 

Correspondence — Journej to Scotland — Deer-Stalking — Return Home — 
Good News from the Niger Expedition — Account of its Progress —■ 
Scenery of the Niger — Treaty concluded with Obi — His Intelligence 
and Courage — The Attah oC Eggarah — Sickness appears on board — 
The Model Farm — The Soudan and Wilberforcc sent down the River — 
The news reaches England — Distress of Sir Fow^ll Hnxtoii — The 
Albert proceeds up the liiver — Dense Population — Agricultural Pro¬ 
duce in the Markets — Some Slaves liberated — The Nufis — Increased 
Sickness on board the Albert — It returns to the Sea — Perilous Descent 
of the River — Mortality on board — Death of Captain *Jjiid Allen - 
Opinions of the Commissioners as to the Expedition. 

The departure of the Niger expedition from the shores of 
England left Sir Fowell’s mind comparatively disengaged. 
Nothing now remained but to await the issue of the undertaking; 
and his brokep liealtli imperatively demanding attention, he 
.stayed for some weeks at Leamington under the care of Dr. 
Jeph.son. From thence lie writes;— 

TO THE REV. I>R. BUI^TING AND REV. JOHN BEKCHAM, SECRETARIi:S 
OE THE WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

“Leamington, April 20, 1841. 

“ My dear Friends,—1 regret much that 1 shall be prevented by in¬ 
disposition from attending your annual meeting. Do me the favour to 
accept the enclosed very small and inadequate token of my interest in 
your missionary 0 [)crations, more especially those connected with Africa 
and the West Indies. May God’s blessing rest upon all the labours of 
your Society; may He raise up for yon multitudes of new and generous 
friends ( for never was there a time when a greater necessity existeti 
that your hands should be strengthened, and that you should he furnished 
w'ith the moans of embracing other and hitherto neglected fields within 
the range of your exertions. 1 must not lose this opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing the deep sense I entertain of the benefits which our Society 
for the Extinction df the Slave Trade and Civilization of Africa has 
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roceivcd from the active and cordial co-operation vfhich each of ,you hua 
aftbrdcd.” 

TO TIIK SAME. 

“ I road with deep interest to my family yesterday evening the mis¬ 
sionary notices of jour soe’ety. I hardly know how to express the 
pleasure I felt at the self-devotion and eourtfge of your labourers, in 
Jamaica especially. These passages have wrung I'rom me, against my 
determination, the enclosed 50/. Give mo leave to say, that that shall 
not prevent me from responding in my humble way to any call you may 
make on behalf of Africa.” 

“ With this great object in view,” writes Mr. Trew, “ whatever 
efibrts were made by the Mis.-ionary Societies met with the most prompt 
and geuei’ous support from Sir Fowcll. The only question he asked 
\va.-j, ‘ Aie these men tlic servants of the Most High GodV Do they 
desire in simplicity ami godly sincerity to preach Jesus Christ and him 
crucified, and to labour for gotid to the bodies and souls of the ])Oor 
benighted jVlVicaus?’ Once assured of this, his heart and hand were 
ever ready to help them. It was not that he undervalued the agency of 
the Church to w hich he belonged ; to efibrts made by her individual 
members he responded with surpassing liberality. But in his view of 
the miseries wliieh atfiieted Alrica, there was no time to be lost in 
waiting. His maxim was, * Diun Koma deliberat Saguntum pent;’ and 
under this conviction he lived, and enlarged the bounds of his Christian 
benevolence.” * 

While oji a sliort visit to Matlock he writes to Mrs. John¬ 
ston :— 

“May 4, 1841. 

The thing that has most interested me, and has awakened many old 
and slumbering feelings, is the eii'cunistance that thirty-nine years ago 
I spent a Sunday here with the Gurneys, on our excursion to the Lukes 
before and I were engaged. Could w'e then have drawn aside the 
curtain, and have seen what wu should be on our next visit to Matlock 
—our youngest child with us on the point of entering Cambridge—let¬ 
ters in our pockets from two of cur married children, speaking, in most 
jilcusunt terms, of t/teir sons and daughters ; could we also have been 
aware that in the interim 1 had spent nearly twenty years in Parliament, 
and that the gracious Lord hfid blessed my efibrts with regard to slavery 
and the rlave-trade;—could we, I say, in the former period have real¬ 
ized what we should be nearly forty years after, how strange but yet 
cheering would have been the peep into futurity 1 and now looking back 
through this long scries of years, 1 am constrained to confess that' good¬ 
ness and mercy have followed me all tiie days of my life.' ” 
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Ili:j Iicalth having been in a great degree restored under Dr. 
Jcphsoii's care, he agreed to join his son, and his nephew, Mr. 
Edmund Buxton, at a moor they liad taken in the north of Scot¬ 
land. Being .surrounded by a cheerful party, the iiiontii he spent 
in the wild seclusion of Ausdale, a little shooting-lodge near the 
top of tlie Orif of Caithness, proved a time of peculiar pleasure 
arnl refreshment to him. Towards the end of his stav there he 
writes to his younger sons:— 

“Ausdale, Sept. G, 1841. 


“ To-morrow morning we Icavo Caithness, and expect to reach Lon¬ 
don about the 25th instant. Everything here marks that our visit has 
come to its natural conclusion. In the first place, all the grouse are 
killed. Wc may go out for half a day and not see above a brace; and 
then our tea, our wine, our marmalade, our currant jelly, our novel, are, 
some of thorn quite, and the rest all but, out. Wo have very much 
enjoyed being here. Nothing can have been more harmonious and one- 
minded than our party. Wc have lived in luxury, and, iiuone respect, 
liave fared like savages, for our next day’s dinner has been jdaying in 
the stream, or roving in the forest.” 


Sir Fowell Buxton now returned to Northrepps. The sea.son 
w'as advancing, And every week increased the anxiety with wdiich 
tidings of the Niger Expedition were looked for. At length 
they arrived, dated “ August 20, River Niger,” and were of tlie 
most encouraging character. “ With two exceptions,” sai<l 
Captain Trolter, “ the whole company is in good health.” 
“This,” writes Sir Fowell, “ I think highly satisfactory, and 
may God in his mercy grant that we may continue to hear such 
favourable reports! 1 am, I eonft;ss, not devoid of anxiety.” 
lie thus replies to Captain Trotter’s letter :— 

“Nortliropps ll.nll, Nov. 12, 1841. 

“ I must write a few lines, if it bo only to assure you that my anxiet}' 
is unabalcd to hear tidings of the Expedition, and more especially to 
hear about yourself. Captains William and Bird Allen, and Cook. I 
was gfdng to add Lieutenant Fishbourne ; but I may as well at once, 
all the officers and all the crews. 1 believe I should hardly exaggerate 
if I should say that while engaged in our family devotions 1 have never, 
or at all events most rarely, neglected to offer up my ])rayers for the 
safely of you all, for the success of the Expedition, and for the out- 
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]U)iMng of God’s grace upon Africa. I trust and } believe that I am 
but one of many thousands with whom tiicse things form a subject of 
daily aiid heartfelt prayer.” 

The history of the Niger Expedition is so closely associated 
with that of the subject of this inetiioir, that it may not be 
deemed irrelevant to give a short accouni; of its prog#ss, its 
fair promise of success, and its lamentable reverses, taken from 
the Parliamentary papers and despatches, and from the published 
accounts of Captain W. Allen, Dr. JMacWilliam, the Rev. J. 
F. Scholl, and the Rev. S. Crowther. 

The Niger Expedition began to ascend the Nun branch of 
the river on the 20th of August, 1841, that being the season 
recommended by Captain lleecroft, and other gentlemen well 
acquainted with the subject.* Every one was in the highest 
spirit.*!, cheered by the novelty and beauty of the scenery, and 
by the exhilarating feeling of the air, which appeared perfectly 
salubrious ; and it was difficult to imagine that it could be other¬ 
wise. After Sundav Lslaml, whcrc^ the influence of the tides 
gives place to the constant downwanl current of the river, a 
marked change took place in the scenery. The banks begun to 
be slightly elevated above the water, and, instead of the man¬ 
grove, a variety of beautiful palms and other trees formed a forest 
so dense, that, for upwards of 100 miles (except where spots 
were cleared cultivation), the eye could not penetrate more 
than a few yards beyond the water’s edge. These cleared spots, 
containing yams, cocoas, cassadas, Indian corn, plantains, and 
occasionally sugar-cane, began to appear immediately after 
leaving Sunday Island, and gradually became more frequent. 
Solitary huts were now succeeded by clusters, and clusters of 
huts by villages, the villages became larger and more populous; 
while the natives .showed themselves less timid, and often came 
off in their canoes to hold iiftercoursc with the ships. Their 
timidity, at first, had been great, but their disposition was inva¬ 
riably friendly. For the first 50 miles there was little appear¬ 
ance of trade; but afterwards large canoes w'ere seen carrying 
palm-oil, destined for Brass town and Bonny.f The expedition 

• Captain Trotter to tlie Secretary of the Admiralty.— Pari. Papers 
relative to the Niger Expedition, p. 47. 

t Captaiu Trotter’s Report: P. P., p. 90. 
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oontinued its course every day, resting, however, on the Sunday, 
“as the frequent shoaling of the water subjected the engineers 
and stokers to great exhaustion, and rendered tiie husbanding of 
their strength imperatively necessary.”* 

On tlie 26th of August all the vessels had reached Aboh ; and 
on th^ollowing morning Obi, the chief of the ibe country, came 
on board the Albert, accompanied by several of his family and 
head-men. The objects of the Expedition, as well as each article 
of the treaty, were then fully explained to him by an intelligent 
interpreter from Sierra Leone ; and the commissioners were ex¬ 
ceedingly pleased with the intelligence, judgment, and apparent 
sincerity of Obi’s remarks. The momentary opposition elicited 
by some of the articles only tended to show how clearly iie under¬ 
stood the objects of the treaty. It is worthy of remark, that the 
substance of his frequent interruptions was, that if he abolished 
the slave-tratle his people must have some occupation by which 
to obtain subsistence, and that he, therefore, wished plenty of 
ships to be sent to trade with him.l lie came without any pomp 
or state. With the exce})tion of his dress, which was a British 
scarlet uniforni coat and scarlet cloth trousers, his appearance 
w as more that of a keen trader than of a .sovereign chief of an 
extensive country. Ilis manner, how^ever, though friendly and 
unceremonious, showed a cotiscioiisness of power, and his attend¬ 
ants treated him with marked respect.$ Ilis appearance is 
de.scribefl as prepossessing ; he was upwards of six feet high, 
and stout in proportion: his forehead was large, and his counte¬ 
nance generally indicated acute perce})tion. 

“ An instance of his fimine.ss,” says Dr. MacWilliam, “ was shown 
one (lay on board of the Albert: while he w’as engaged with tp/i com¬ 
missioners, I was amusing his brother and some of the head-men by 
performing some experiments with Sniee’s galvanic battery. Obi came 
up to us just as the instrument was titled tor giving shocks; Anorarna, 
the judge, a little man, touched the cylinders at the end of the (‘onduct- 
ors,ari(i, as the battery was at the moment acting rather ])owcrfuIly, he 
dropped them with rapidity and would not again come near. Most of 
the others looked upon this new' and extraordinary agent with<uuspicion 
and awe: even Obi bunself stooped somewhat doubtingly to take the 

* Captain Trotter’s lieport: P. P., p. 91. 
t Despatch from the Commissioners: P. P., pp, 32, 33 
i Captain Trotter’s Keport: P. P., p. 92. 
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shuck; but he seemed determined to show no sijjnsoT irresolution or fear 
before his people. He took a firm prasp of the cylinders, and held them 
upwardsof a minute, altlionp:!! I could perceive the muscles of the shoulder 
and cliest in strong electric excitation.”* 

Mr. Scliun, the chaplain, tells u.s that— 

• 

“ Tlie Ibos are, in their way, a religious people; the word ‘ 'I'shuku,* 
God, is continualIv heard. Their notions of some of the attributes of 
the Supreme Being are, in many respects, correct, and (heir manner 
of exj)ressing them striking : ‘ God has made everything; he made both 
white and Idack,’ is enntinuully on their li|)S. On the death of a person 
who has, in their estimation, been good, they say, ‘ lie will see God,* 
while of a wicked person they .■say, ‘ lie will go into fire.’f 1 opened 
the £ngli.sh Bilde, and made Simon Jonas read a few verses, and trans¬ 
late them into Ibo. Obi was uncommonly taken with this. That a 
white man eotdd read and write, was a matter of course; but that a 
black man—an Ibo man—a slave in times past—should know these won¬ 
derful things*too, was more than he could have anticipated. He seized 
Simon's hand, squeezed it must heartily, and said, ' You must sto])with 
me; you must teach me and my' peopleand he would not be satisfied 
until Simon had made his de.sircknov^n to Captain Tri\tter. 'J'his desire 
proves the sincerity of hi.s heart to perform the terms of the treaty' into 
which he had entered. If he had any' intention of evading them, he 
W'ould not have expressed a desire to have a ])orson about him who un¬ 
derstands his own language, ran watch over all his proceedings, and 
who, as he well knows, will join (he Expedition again, and will bo able 
to make his report to the eomniissionevs of Obis conduct." ^ “Jonas 
was accordingly left at A boh for a few weeks, during which lime no less 
than two thousand chil<lren w’crc committed to him for instruction.”^ 

The huts at Aboh were in general raised some feet from the 
groun^j!^ resting cither upon an elevation of clay, or supjjorted on 
strong woikIcu pillars from four to eight feet high. In the latter 
case, access to the hut w'as gained by a ladder leading to the 
principal aperture. They all seemed to be remarkably clean 
and well matted. The actual number of liuts in Abuli was esli- 

* Dr. MacWilHam’s Medical History, p. 64. He displayed less courage 
on another occasion. Prayers being about to be read, he was requested to 
kneel down. ’I'his he did; but wlieii the service concluded, he was found 
almost overwhelmed with terror, the perspiration streaming down his face. 
He had thought, it seemed, that the white men were invoking curses ou his 
head. 

f Mr. Schon’s Journal, p. 50. ]; Ibid. p. 61. 

§ Ibid. p. 231. 
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mated at from 800 to 1000.* Obi had only two large canoesdn 
use ; but was said to possess in all fifteen, each having a siaall 
cannon lashed in .the bow ; they had from twenty to fifty paddles ; 
and the largest could carry twenty fighting men. Besides tiiese, 
there were at Aboh a[>out ten head-men who had each from two 
to six war canoes. , On an extraordinary occasion he could 
muster about 300 canoes, armed with swivels and miiskets.f 
Captain William Allen (who had previously explored the 
Niger, in 1833) states that the nations on the banks of the river 
as far as Rabba (oOO miles from its month) are under the in¬ 
fluence of only three powerful and independent chiefs : first, Obi, 
king of ibo; secondly, tlie Attah, or king of Bggaruh; and 
thirdly, the king of the Fulatahs, at Rabba. 

The treaty having been formally concluded with Obi, for the 
abolition of the slave-trade in his dominions, for the protection 
and encouragement of legitimate commerce, and for the per¬ 
mission to missionaries to settle among his people, and presents 
having been given to him as a mark of good will, the expedition 
proceeded towards iddah, the capital of Fggarah. 

A great change soon took place in the scenery : the banks of 
the river had hitherto been flat; but now “ elevated land,” says 
Mr. Crowther, “ was gradually peeping behind the thick bushes 
on the banks of the river; and the faces of all were bright at the 
sight of these long-looked-for places.” 

The amount of cultivation of yams, bananas, and plantains 
indicated more extensive habitation tlian had yet been seen, with 
the exception of Aboh. At Iddah, in the kingdom of Eggarah, 
the opposite shore is for some way low, flat, and swampy. The 
land behind, hovi'ever, gradually rises to hills of considerable 
height, which seemed to be richly woode<l. From the an«'^iorage 
(within 200 yards of the cliff) a magnificciit range of rounded 
and conical hills and high table-land was seen in the distance, 
stretching from north-east to south-west, with a dense forest, ex¬ 
tending from the table-land downwards, through which a series 
of streams were pursuing curiously tortuous courses, until they 
j uried the main stream of the Niger, a short distance above the 
town of lddah.| Some of the officers wentdnto the country, and 

* Dr. Mac William, p. 61. 
f Captain W. Allen’s Keport. P. P., p. 137. 
t Dr. MacWilliam. p. 7U. 
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wcIVe much pleased with its openness and beauty. Here and 
there some nice plantations fenced in contained cassada, yams, 
pompions, Indian corn, and sugar-cane, all kept clean, and in 
the best condition of culture.* The people were found to be 
industrious, and more advanced in civilisation than their neigh¬ 
bours lower down tlie river: their groiimls much better culti¬ 
vated, manufactures more encouraged, and their social comforts 
increasing.! Mr. Crowther, however, himself a negro, received 
an unpleasant impression of the inhabitants of Iddab. “ As tiiey 
M'ere rude in their appearance,” he says, “ so were they in their 
manners, for they made it no matter of consideration whatever 
to put their liantls on any part of our dress, which, considering 
how dirty they w'erc, was not at all agreeable. * * * If I had 
met with a wihf jMJople before, this was one of that kind.'* J 
The pojuilation of Iddah was calculated at about 7000 souls. 
Their king, the Attah of Eggarah, appears to have been much 
less intelligent and civilised than Obi. A similar treaty, how¬ 
ever, was concluded with him. During the interview between 
him and the commissioners he now and then m.ade a remark, 
and inqiiired about things which at first di<l not appear clear 
to him; and every Avord he said, or remark he made, fully 
proved that he understood what was said to him.§ 'I'hc treaty 
was signed with all due formality, in the presence and with the 
full concurrence of his head-men and the principal people of 
the town.jl “ One of these, Lobo the chief judge, was a fine- 
looking person, very handsomely dressed,’* writes Captain W. 
Allen. “ His manners and appearance were indeed so dignified 
and elegant that he, at least, could not be classed among the 

uncivilised.” 

•• 

“ Up to this time (the conclusion of the treaty with the Attah of 
Effgarjih) the Expedition,” says Dr. MacWilliam, had been fortu¬ 
nate beyond all expectation. The Delta had been passed, and we were 
entering the valley of the Niger, under circumstances seemingly the 
most auspicious. The crews contemplated with delight the novel and 
diversified scenery of the high land before them. With such prospects, 

♦ Capt. W. Allen’s and Dr. Thomson’s Narrative of the Niger Expe¬ 
dition, 1. p. .'K’S. t Ihid. .326. 

J Mr. Crowther’s Journal, p. 291. § Mr. Schon, p. 92. 

ii Despatch from tlie Commissioners: P. P., p. 37. 
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SO f'avoiirabk' IkmoucJ alJ anticipation, it is not to be wondered at ifVe 
indulged a ratliei* sanguine Iiope that the continuance of health would be 
•rranted to us, anij tliat wc should, under Providence, thus be enabled 
to persevere in the groat object of our mission. But it was otherwise 
ordained.”* 

On tlie 4th of September fever of a most malignant character 
broke out in the Albert, and almost simultaneously in the other 
vessels. The Expedition, notwithstanding, proceeded towards 
the confluence of the Niger and Tchadda.t 

The coimlry was remarkably well eultivated, and in excellent 
order; plantains, yams, Indian corn, ami cotton being still the 
principal aeciipants of the soil.f The villagers ha<l large farms 
of Guinea corn, which grew beautifully, ami did credit to their 
industry.§ "I'he town of Adda Kuddu was found to be in a 
ruinous condition, liaving been destroyed by the Eulatahs. The 
soil was a ricli vegetable mould. Castor oil, cotton.Jridigo, and 
other plants were aburidant.|| Mr. Schbii observed a mallam or 
priest wearing a silk robe of native manufacture; the weaving 
was done remarkably well; the silk could not weigh less than 
seven or eight pounds.^ 

An agreement had already been made with the Attali for the 
cession of land at tlu! confluence for a model farm. A tract of 
land was cliosen near Mount Patteh, where the soil, all bough 
not of tiie best quality, grew a considerable quantity of cotton,^* 
and tlierc seemed every probability that coffee woukl grow on the 
hills.ft 

The natives of these parts were exposed to the ravages of the 
slave-trading Eulatahs; but, as the Commissioners observed— 

“ 'fho mere occupation of one or two stations by a few British sub¬ 
jects would have the effect of establishing confidence among the natives, 
who, once assured of the protecting care of Great Britain, would be 
easily induced to build up their former habitations, and thus lurnish an 
useful population, and have a beneficial effect on the surrr)undirjg 
tribrs.”ff 

* Dr. MacWilliam, p. 74. f Captain Trotter’s Eeport: P. P., p. iU. 

t Mr. Schdn, p. 1(16. § Mr. Crowther, y>. 295. 

II Dr. MacWilliam, p. 77. ^ Mr. Schbn, p. 116. 

•* Despatch from the Commissioners: P. P., p. 41. 

ft iMr. Sclidn, p. 118 . 

II Despatch from the Commissioners* PI* p, 41. 
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These olwervatioiis coincided exactly wiilw Mr. Macqiiecn's 
opinion (formed from the reports of previous travellers), who 
wrote with reference to a settlement at the confluence, that *‘a 
city built at that point, under the protecting wings of Great 
Britain, would, ere long, become the capital of Africa. Fifty 
millions of people, nay, even a greater number, would be de¬ 
pendent on it.’* * 

As soon as the land had been selected for the model farm, the 
people in the vicinity brought abundance of provisions to the 
new settlement for sale, and those wJio had nothing to dispose of 
came and hired themselves as labourers : nothing could exceed 
the good feeling shown by the natives on every occasioTi.f 
Cotton cloths^ of good manufacture, spun cotton, calabashes 
beautifully carved and ornamented, tobacco, camwood balls, 
shea butter, dried butlalo flesh, and dried fish, were brought 
on board pi great quantilies. As witli most Africans, traffic 
seemed to be the jiredominant passion with the jieople, with 
a goocl share of dexterity in turning a bargain to their own 
account.^ 

“ S(j far,” says IMr. Commissioner Cook, tfie object of the 
Exiiedition liad been attaiiieil, and everytliing promised a favour¬ 
able termination to tlie mission.” But now the sickness on 
board increased wdth such appalling rapidity thaf Captain Trotter 
deemed it advisable to send tlic sick back to the sea in the 
Soudan, in charge of Lieutenant Fishbourne, who displayed 
ecpial zeal and ability in rapidly bringing the vessel through the 
diflicult navigation of the river, notwithstanding the disabled 
state of the crew. At the mouth of the Nun, the Dolphin, 
Comnaunder Littlehales, fortunately encountered the Soudan, 
and immediately relieved her of the sick, conveying them to 
Ascension. 

The intelligence that the Soudan had returned to Fernando 
Po, and that nine men liad died of tlie fever, reached England in 
the beginning of December. It may well be conceived how this 
news wps felt by the friends of the cause in England. Sir 
Fowell Buxton writes to his son :— 

* Quoted in the * Slave Trade, and liemedy,* p. 356. 

t Mr. Cook’s Report: P. P., p. 169. J Dr. MacWilliam, p. 83. 
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, “ Northrepps Hall, Dec. 4, 1841. 

“ I was very plad to receive your letter, reminding me that, in such 
a storm, there is but one anchor; but that one all sufficient. The blow, 
however, is tremendous. There is no comfort to be found under it, 
save in the assurance that it is the will and the work of our merciful 
God. Mysterious it certainly is; but could we .survey the w hole, there 
can 1)0 no doubt we should perceive that all was done in true mercy and 
never-failing love. Our text for the day has been, ‘ Therefore will we 
not fear, though the earth be removed, and though the mountains be 
carried into the midst of the sea.’ The sympathy of dear Catlierine’s 
letter w'as quite charming—it has been a great comfort both to my wife 
and me. I think Sir Robert Inglis could not have done a belter thing 
than asking the Bishop to prepare a prayer for us. Ilow extremely 
gratified I shall be if a day is appointed for the purpose!” 

4 

TO THE SAME. 

“ December 0, 1841. 

“ Even now I do not wish the whole effort undone. A vay, I finnlj 
believe, is opened for the missionary into the heart of Africa, and w( 
have found, in some respects, greater facilities than we expected. Am- 
is the price we have to pay so intoleral)ly heavy ? Is the loss of nin< 
men enough to dam]i all our zeal, and quench all our courage ? ^ Woulc’ 
it have been enough, if we had been at war with the French, or the 
Americans, or even the Chinese, to stop us? Would the public feel¬ 
ing have been quite satisfied if it were said, ‘ Why, wo have lost nine 
men; wo must give over; it would be mudnes.s to light any longer!' 
Oh! but war with France i.s quite a different case; gieat national in¬ 
terests arc coneenicd. And are no interests concerned in the overthrow 
of the slave-trade, in the sj)read of Gos])eI light over the darkness ol 
Africa, in the addition of a fourth quarter to the productions and the 
requirements of the world ? Not only the interests of the nation, but 
those of human nature, are concerned in tliis exi)edition; and it is not a 
trifle that shall put us to fliglit. Pcrha])S these very calaniitres have 
l)(‘en sent in order to try us, and to ascertain whether we have faith 
(noiigh, sufficient reliance on the promises of God to hear our prayera, 
ami to be near us in our trials. It may be that, after all, a better day is 
now' dawning for Africa, and 1 am disposed to believe that this is the 
fact, and that, if wc do our part manfully, we shall not be defeated, even 
in this very expedition.” » 

The next tidings which reached England did not confirm this 
hope. The sickness still continuing. Captain Trotter w'os coiri- 
peiled, on the 2lst of September, to direct the Wilberforce to 
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folTow the Soudan to the sea, whilst he and Captain Bird Allen 
pushed forward in the Albert, in hopes of reaching Rabba, a 
very large town, the capital of tlie Fulatahs. After leaving the 
confluence, tlie banks of the river were found to be better peo- 
ple«l, and “a great many villages” were observed. In the 
market-place of Gori were not less than.from 1500 to 2000 
people. The articles exposed for sale were bags of salt from 
Rabba, tobes of various colours, country cloths, camwood in 
balls, iron-work, as hoes anil shovels, Indian corn, ground nuts, 
twine, silk, seeds of various kinds, shea butter, straw hats with 
enormous brims, platters of wood, and calabashes beautifully 
carved.* 

Mr. Schon also mentions “ several large bags of cotton in its 
raw state.” lie asserts that the price of cotton there could not 
be less than in England; but, he adds, “ it is true that they 
might grow ten thousand times the quantity they are now grow- 
ing.f The trade of dyeing blue was carried on there : the 
blacksmith was busy at his anvil, and the grinders of the Guinea 
corn at the stones.”^ 

The district of Gori is dependent on the Attah of Eggarah, 
and, accordingly, the treaty formed with him was acknowledged 
as binding by the inhabitants. Captain Trotter, having found 
there some slaves in a canoe, liberated them after a formal trial. 
The owners pleaded ignorance of the new law, and were there¬ 
fore suffered to retain the canoe. The poor slaves fell on their 
knees to Captain Trotter in token of gratitude for their libera¬ 
tion. Both the owner of the slaves, and the son of the Attah, 
who attended the trial as his father’s representative, at once 
acquiesced in the justice of Captain Trotter’s decision.§ 

Wheti some weeks afterwards tlie Albert descended the river, 
the commissioners found that at Budda, the farthest point of the 
Attah’s territory, he had faithfully proclaimed the law against 
slave-trading:— 

“The inhabitants,*' says Mr. Schon, “candidly admitted that Budda 
had ever been a great .slave-market, but said that from the time they 
hoard that the Attah abolished the slave-trade they relinquished it 

* Dr. MacWilliam, p. 87. f Mr. Schon, p. 143. 

t Mr. Crowther, p. 305. § Captain Trotter's Report: P. P., p. 96. 
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ultogetlior. Thoyr.worn glad to licai' that an English st'ttlrmont liad 
been conimonccd at tlu' cunHiu'iU'o, and said that tlioy \Noijld go and 
sec how white ]>(;o[)le built houses and made iarins; and they would 
settle near them to he protected I’roru the Kulutahs. The same desire 
was expressed at Kinarni, a few miles tiirther,—the first village in the 
Nufi country, which is tributary to the powerful and warlike Fulatah 
nation, who keep the 'Nufis in continual terror. I'lio inhahitants of 
Kiiiami are estimated at 1000 by Captain Trotter. 'J’hey oecu|)y thein- 
selvt's in weaving, and carry on some trade with Egga, in country clotlis, 
ivory, and bees’ W'ax.*’ 

The Albert reached Egga, the largest Niifi town, on the 28th 
of vSeptember. 

Some alarm was fotnnl to have been excited there by tlio news 
of the seizure of the slaves at Gori. 13nt when the nature of tlie 
treaty under M'hieh the seizure had taken place was explained to 
the Goverrjf>r, he was quite satisfied, and expressed himself de¬ 
sirous that the slave-trade should also be abolished »iii tlie Nufi 
country.* lie, however, declined entering into any treaty with¬ 
out the permission of liis superior, tlic king of l^abba; stating, 
that he did nottthink the Fulataiis would be willing to relinquish 
the slave-trade. Mr. Schdn spoke very earnestly upon the sub¬ 
ject to a slave-dealer in the market. The man replied, “ that 
all he said was very true, and that, if the king of Eabba would 
make a law against it, he should be as glad of it as any y)erson, 
and tliat the })eople in general would willingly give it up.” 

“ To gain over the Fulatahs,” adds Mr. Sclioii, “ is certainly a 
most desirable thing, ns then tlie axe would be laid to the root 
of tlie slave-traile in this part of Africa.” t 

Egga was the largest town yet seen on tiie banks of the river; 
the population was reckoned at sevcui or eiglit thousund.^r The 
people were in general tall and well made; the form of the head, 
tlie countenance, and the lighter shade of the colour of the skin, 
indicated an intermixture of tlu? Caiieusian with the Negro 
race.§ 

At Egga the manufacturing of country cloths w'as found to be 
the principal occupation of the people. There were no Jess than 

* Captain Trotter's Report: P. P., p. 97. 
f Mr. Schun, p. 17K. t Ibid. p. 18U. 

§ Dr. MaeWiliiam, p. 92. 
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2(50 looms employed in various parts of the town, sometimes as 
many as ten in one place. I'lie looms are very simple, and the 
cloth uncommonly neat, never beinjj wider than tlirce inches: 
some is quite white; some striped, white, blue, and red. The 
dye is likewise made by themselves: the blue colour is made with 
indigo, of which they possess a large quantity, dyc-pits being 
seen everywhere ; the red colour is obtained from camwood.* 
“ The pe(>i)]e (iesired me,” says Mr. Crowther, “ to tell them 
wliat kind of country cloth I should like, that they might get it 
ready against our coming this way again.’'t 

The cotton is purchiised from tlie left bank of the river, where 
it is said to grow in groat abundance. They commence planting 
it after the first fall of rain, and five months afterwards it is fit 
for use* J 

At Egga, Captain Trotter had reached a point 320 miles from 
the sea. lie had accomplUhed his object with re'spect to two of 
the three kingdoms to which he Iiud been sent; but he was now 
compelled to relinquish his hope qf completing his work by 
reaching the towoi of Kabba. “A very little mediation on our 
parts,” he ob.se?rves, “ might probably have hdd the effect of 
making the Null nation more independent, and loss oppressed, 
and have tended materially to the diminuiion of tiie slave- 
trade.”§ But the sickness on board had beoonle so very alarm¬ 
ing, that it wjis found absolutely necessary, on the 4th of Octo¬ 
ber, to steam down the river with all sjieed. Captain Bird 
Allen, w'ho had been most anxious to persevere, and in fact 
almost all the officers and men tm board, except the negroes, 
were seized with the deadly fever. Captain Trotter himself was 
at length disabled by it: and at this critical period the engineers 
also ^t?re too ill to perform their duty! Dr. Stringer (the geo¬ 
logist), how'ever, having learned how to manage the engines 
from a scientific treati'^c on board, undertook to w'ork them liim- 
self: an<l Dr. IMaeAVilliain,, in addition to his laborious duties 
in attending the sick, conducted the ship down the river, with 
the assistance of only one white sailor, “ in the most able and 
judiciodfe maimer.” 


* Mr Schon. p. 174. 

t Mr. Schon, p. 331. { Ibid. p. 1.57. 

§ Despatch from Captain Trotter • P. P., p. 44. 
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“One of the officers,” writes Mr. Schon on the 8th of October, “*is 
apparently dyin;^; many are still suffering; and others, tlioiigh free from 
fever, arc in such a state of d<;bility that they will not be able to do 
duty for a considerable time. * • * Nothing that I have hitherto 
seen or felt can be compared with our present condition.” “ Yet,” he 
afterwards adds, “ there was not one of those w'horn I attended in their 
sickness and at their dt^th, but who knew perfectly well that the cli¬ 
mate of Africa was dangerous in the extreme, and had cmtntcd the cost 
before engagin;; in the hazardous undertaking. And, to their honour 
be it mentioned, no expression of disap[X)mtnicnt or reyret did I ever 
hear ; on the contrary, they appeared in general to derive no small con¬ 
solation from the conscious purity of their motives, and the goodness of 
the eausc in which they had voluntarily embarked.”* 

“ When the Albert approaehed the model farm,’’ says Dr. Mac- 
William, “.the quantity of cleared land and the advaBce made in the 
building of the superintendent’s house induced us to hope that he and 
the two Europeans had been mercifully protected from disease; but in 
these hopes wc were doomed to disappointment.”t ^ 

Mr. Carr, Mr. Kingdon, and Mr. Ansell were all ill, and 
had to be taken on boanl. Dut the negroes, none of whom 
had'*suffered from the fever, wore left at the settlement, under 
the care of Mr. Moore, an American negro. 'J'he Amelia 
schooner' was left at anchor with a black crow for the protection 
of the settlers. «>Thc natives had shown a great reailiness to 
engage as laboiircrs at the model farm. “ They had been on all 
occasions most friendly to the settlers, and abundance of provi¬ 
sions and labour had been etisily procured at a moderate price.”J 

Dr. MacWilliam informs us that when the Albert reached 
Aboh— 

“ Obi and his people brought abundance of wood, besides goats, 
fowls, yams, and plantains, llis prompt assistance to us on this'occa¬ 
sion was of the highest importance. He is decidedly a fine character, 
and assuredly did not discredit the high ojuiiion we hud aln'udy formed 
of him. He was melted into pity when he saw the captains sick in the 
cabin.” 

While the Albert was still a hundred miles from the sea, its 
disabled crew were surprised and delighted by seeing a f^teamer 
coining up the stream towards them. It proved to be tlie 

* Mr. SchoB, p. 243. t Dr. MacWilliam, p. 99. 

t Ibid. p. 100. 
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Kthiope, commanded by Captain Beecroft, who'had been directed 
by Mr. Jamieson to afford every assistance to the Expedition. 
This timely assistance was of the gpreatest importance. Captain 
Beecroft and his engineer took charge of the Albert, and brought 
her in safety to Fernando Fo. It was hoped that Captain Bird 
Allen and his gallant fellow sufferers would rapidly revive under 
the influence of its purer air; but many were alrciidy too much 
sunk to receive benefit, and the mortality was most painful. Of 
the 301 persons who composed the Expedition when it com¬ 
menced the ascent of the Niger, forty-one perished from the Afri¬ 
can fever. It may be worth while to observe, that of about 150 
Africans on botirrl not one died from the effects of the disease. 
Captain Bird ^llen fell a victim to ii, at Fernando Po, on the 
21st of Oclobcr. 

Thus failed the Nig kr Expedition. From the facts stated 
by all the rjifferent gentlemen who were on board, and who have 
written accounts of what they saw, and also from the direct 
assertions of the four commissioners, it would appear that 
nothing but the climate prcveiit<;d the expedition from fulfilling 
the mo;;t sanguine hopes of its promoters. 

“ On its own jiart it possessed, in vain," as was remarfceil by 
a contemporary writer, “ all that modern science and human 
skill—all that undaunted courage and determined enterprise— 
could contribute to success. To its officers and men, dead as 
well as living, the highest credit appears to be due; they con¬ 
quered everytliing but impossibilities ; nature they could not. 
conquer, and they oidy ceased to persevere when the survivors 
had almost ceased to live.” * ** 

* TlTe opinion of the Government is given in the following letter from 
the Under Secretary for the Colonies, G. W. Hope, Esq., to Captain Trotter, 
lt.N. 

** Downing Street, Apiil 3, 1842 

“ Sir.—I am directed by Lord Stanley to acknowledge the reeei])t of your 
letter of Mai eh IT), tiansniitting your Report of the Proceedings of the late Rigcr 
lilx))editinii entrusted to your coninuuul. 

“ His Loid'ihip desires me to take this opportunity of conveying to yourself, 
and to the oilier Members of the late Expedition, an expression of llie sense 
entertained by his Lordship o(‘the zeal and ability manifested byyouiself and 
those under your coniniiiiid, in the attempt to execute the objects ol' t'le Expedi¬ 
tion, under very dillicult circumstances, and at great personal risk to all who 
were engaged in it. 

, “lam, ^e. « G. W. Hope.” 
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On the other hand, tiic natives proveti to be far more inclined 
to trade, and far less barbarous and disorganiserl, than could have 
been supposed possible in so secluded a part of Africa. They 
eagerly souglit the protection of the British from their slave¬ 
trading oppressors, the Fuhitaiis; and tliat protection it \\ould 
have been perfectly easy to give. The country, although some 
thotight it less fertile than had been anticipated, was found to 
produce cotton, sugar-cane, codec, indigo, ginger, arrowroot, 
dyewoods, magnificent timber for ship-building, paliu-oil, and 
many other important articles of commerce. Ivory also was fre¬ 
quently seen. 

“ The banks of the Niger,” writes Captain W. Allen, “ are populous, 
with the exception of the neighbourhood of the Miifigrov(‘ swamps: 
but wherever man has been able to get a firm footing, be lias cleared 
away a patch for cultivation, and has luiilt his hut. These are found 
to increase rapidly as we ascend the river. Large villagoa, towns, and 
even jiopidoiis cities are met with. The banks of the Tchmlda, how¬ 
ever, have been almost depopulated by the frequent slave-catching 
expeditions. The country on both sides nevertheless is cajiabh; of sii|)- 
porting ])rodigious numbers : the luxuriance of the vegetation is beyond 
belief, and the palm-tree, which would form a groundwork tor riafional 
wealth and prosperity, grows in the greatest abundance. * • * The 
strongest charactefistic of the peojile is the love of trafHe; it is indeed 
their ruling passion. Every town has a market, generally once in four 
days ; but the principal feature i» in the large fairs held at diiferent 
points in the river, about once a fortnight, for what may bo called their 
foreign trade, or intercour.se with neighbouring nations.* ♦ * * Here, 
then, we liave an immense and highly productive country, at no great 
distance from our shores, and which may even be said to diminish daily 
by the improvements in steam navigation. The nations inhubiting this 
valuable region are desirous of being supplied with our inamifticiurcs. 

* * • If the only interchangeable eommoditics w’cre salt and palm-oil, 
a profiiidde trade might bo extended to the interior, and yet, with sticli 
vast resources and capabilities on both sides, the exports fi-om the 
greatest eommercial country in the world, which is seeking on all sides 
an outlet for its manufactures, is less than half a million sterling.’’f 

The cliicfs w’ere quite ready to enter into treaties; and 
Captain W. Allen emphatically declares:— 


♦ Captain W. Allen’s Narrative, i. p. 379. 


t Ibid. i. 407. 
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I have no doubt that if the climate bad not gj)posod a barrier tu 
frequent intercourse, tiiose treaties would have been mainly instrumental 
in putting an ciiuctual stop to the traffic in slaves, ii^the waters subject 
to those ehiefs. The ])rineiplc8 of humanity, so new’ to them, which 
we expounded, were received with great satisfaction j and all classes 
earnestly desired the presence of Briti.sh influence as the surest means 
of ameliorating their condition, and of procuring a cessation of the w’ars 
which now desolate the country. Very small means, such as the occa¬ 
sional passage up and down the river of Her Majesty’s sleaniers, would 
have been suflieient for this purpose. 

tinf * * voice of vituperation has loudly charged the Expedition 
w'ith total failure. This, I may bohlly say, is not true ; for although the 
laiiicntalile loss of life which it suflered had the efteet of preventing the 
aceoinplishment of all the olijeets for which it W’as equipped, its success, 
until our exertions w’cre paralysed by sickness, was complete; since we 
were able to make satisfaetorv treaties with two of the three most 
powerful chiefs that are known. * * ♦ It is much to be dephired tliat 
the single (jbj|ilacIo of the climate should have thw'artcd all the great 
efforts which have been made for the benefit of Africa.”* 


It was the climate also, and the climate alone, that prevented 
the Expedition from being the herald of Clirisrtanity to "West 
Africa.* 'flic disposition of the natives was found to be enii. 
iiently favourable to tlie settlement of missionaries among them. 

“ Their conduct,” says Captain Trotter, “ not only at the model 
lann, but on all other occasions that canu! under my notice, is a subject 
to which 1 fed much jilcasurc in adverting; as during the entire period 
in which the vessels under my command were in the Niger, not onl}' 
the native I'liiefs of the country, but the people in general, evinced tlic 
most friendly disposition towards us, and ibis not only during our jiros* 
perity, whilst going up the river, but aEo in our forlorn condition when 
eoming*Mown. * ♦ * I may remark, that the de.<sire evine(*rl by the 
natives in the neighbourhood of the model farm to Ix' taught the 
Christianri'ligion, gives me reason to believe that, when tlicday happily 
arrives o!‘ missionaries reaching that part of Africa, they will be gladly' 
welcomed by the inhabitants.’* t 

In a ^espateh addressed to Lord J. Russell from Iddali, the 
four eoinniissioners expressly slate their belief that ‘‘ Cliristiaii 


• Captain W. Allen’s Keport: P. P., pp. 13r>« 138. 
\ Captain Trotter s Report, p, 105. 
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iiiissioiiaries and .teachers may be safely * and advantageously 
introduced into this part of Africa ; a measure which, by the 
blessing of Almighty God, would tend effectually, in our opinion, 
to enlighten this unhappy country, and to put an end for ever to 
the abominable slave-trade.” -j- 

ft 

* At that time there had not been any appearance of fever on board, 
f Despatch from the Commissioners, P.R p. 38. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

1842, 1843. 

• 

Declining Health — Efforts and Views regarding Africa — The Model-Farm 
bi'oken up — Letter from the Bishop of Calcutta — Country Pursuits — 
Planting — Characteristic Anecdotes. ' 

It may woll bo conceived with what anguish Sir Fowell Buxton 
received the •melaiielioly tidings of the Niger Expedition. 
Deeply did he sympathise with the sufferings of the brave men 
who had attempted to carry out his plans; nor was he less 
dejected at'fetding that the door was closed, for the present at 
least, through which he had hoped that so many blessings might 
have been poured upon Africa. His iieaith, which had been 
undermined before, became gradually more feeble, and he could 
no loifger bear any sustained mental exertion, especially if 
attended by any sense of responsibility. To a man, the law of 
whose nature it was to be at work, w'ith head, liand, and heart, 
it was no slight trial to be thus prematurely laid aside. He was 
only fifty-five years of age ; but already the evening was come of 
his day of cejiseloss toil; nor was its close brightened by the 
beams of success and joy. The idea of what he so forcibly 
termed “ the incomparable hon-ors ” of the slave-trade had 
fastened itself on his mind with the most vivid reality ; the 
buniii^ and plundered villages of Africa, the ships traversing 
the Atlantic with their cargoes of torture,—these pictures were 
ever before him. When unconscious that he was observed, he 
would at times utter such .groans as if his heart were sinking 
beneath its load. But his grief was not of that kind described 
by an old divine,* which “ runs out in voice.” He rarely spoke 
of the Expedition,—to Captain Bird Allen’s death he could 
scarcely allude at all; but his grave demeanour, his worn pale 
fiice, the abstraction of his manner, and the intense fervour of 




* Dr. South. 
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Ills supplications*tliat God would “pity poor Africa,”—these 
showed too well the poignancy of his feelings. 

And yet the three years which elapsed between the failure of 
the Kigcr Expedition and his death were brightened by not a 
few gleams of domestic happiness; by many country pleasures ; 
by the great satisfaction of receiving, in the main, good tidings 
of the working of emancipation in the West Indies; by some 
encouragements about Africa: but,^ above all, by the exercise 
of faith, and the consolations of religion. During all that 
period he was humble, patient, and rc.signed in an extraordinary 
degree ; and especially was liis heart overflowing with love to 
all around him, and with the living spirit of lhank.«:giving and 
prayer. His correspondence, after the lamcnt^^ble issue of the 
experlition, shows that his mind did not sink under discourage¬ 
ment ; and although he candidly admitted the ruin of his own 
scheme, he yet cherished hopes that the .same gre^t end might 
be achieved in some other and better way. 

To the Rev. J. M. Trew Sir P^owell thus expressed his 
feelings, wlien^he receiveti the last painful accounts :— 

“ I need not tell you the grief excited by your heavy tidings. I 
mourn from my inmost heart. But what can 1 say ? It has pleased 
(jod to scud iia a deep flisapjmntment —a personal, as well as public 
calamity of no cuinnion kind. That dear Bird Allen ;—his long illness 
—the sickness and suffering so grievously prevailing: that gallant fellow 
Stenhousc—jwor Willie—and the others! A mercy indeed it is to have 
hud Trotter spared. • * ♦ Now wc must meet the case fairly, and we 
cannot conceal from ourselves that this effort for this time has been 
frustrated. The Government seem to decide the question for us by 
recalling the expedition, and our course so far is clearly fMunted out—to 
pause till Captain Trotter's return, til! wc have the facts fully lAdbre us, 
till they have been digested. It may then appear that from the ruins 
of this enterprise another may arise, consisting of negroes; or it may 
appear that single missionaries must do the work. The call seems to 
me to be very distinct, to be still, to wait in faith and submission for 
further light, and for our Master's will, concerning llis own work.” 

What he still could do, he did with his usual enbrgy; and 
amid all his own sorrow he strove to maintain tlic iiopes of others. 
In a letter to the Rev. C. W. Bingham, after alluding to the 
Niortality on board the vessels, he adds— 
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“ Hut, oil the other hand, the natives received us kindly; they had 
no objection to our making settlements in the country ; they sujiplied us 
with (irovisions, and sold us land ; they have entered into treaties for the 
abolition, both of the slave-ti'ade and of human sacrifices; and seem 
only more desirous to receive, than we can be to send them, mission¬ 
aries and instructors. This looks as if * the •set time were come,* and 
makes me hold fust to conviction, that, although we may fail, and our 
plans prove worthless, the day is at hand when the right methods will 
be devised, and when Africa will be delivered. God grant that that 
happy day may soon arrive!” 

“ Your favourite oracle,** he writes to Miss Gurney, “ thun¬ 
ders forth eviTjf day a leading artiede against me, and attacks me 
in poetry and prose; all of which does not excite a motnent*s 
vexation in ihy mind. * * ♦ At all events, we must not desert 
Africa till we see that all exertions are useless.” He earnestly 
hoped that the discouragement would not preclude further efforts. 
Thus he Vrites :— 

“ Grant, for the sake of argument, that events have confuted my 
‘ Remedy that the latter half of my book be proved to be mere non¬ 
sense ; yet the former part remains intact. No otiuadcnics the enormous 
number of human beings whom the slave trade annually devours. Because 
one plan has failed, are wc to submit in jnitieuec to this incomparable evil V 
Because wc erred m one attempt to subdue it, ar^ we henceforward to 
act as if we w'ere rceoncilod to the abomination; as if one abortive effort 
were all that hiimunity pleads for, or that is required at our hands by the 
(vospel of Christ? Again, our exertions have not been wholly useless. 
At all events wc know one thing wliieti we did not know before. We 
know how the evil is to be cured; that it is to be done by native 
agency ; by coloured ministers of the Gospel. Africa is to be delivered 
by her own sons! ” 

Sihxmgly impressed with these feelings, he went to London 
early in February, and passed a few weeks at tiie house of his 
son ; giving all the strength he could muster to meetings and 
consultations on the subject, 'i'he whole spring was spent in a 
succession of painful efforts to gather some benefit for Africa 
from the wreck of the Niger expedition. The model farm was 
still in existence ; and to obtain the promise of an occasional 
visit to it from a Government steamer was one of the principal 
objects at which he earnestly aimed. The heads of the African 
Civilisation Society obtained an interview with Lord Stanley, 
yhifih Sir Fovvell thus describes:— 
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“ We entered the cfiainber of the great man. anxious, I take it,—and 
one at least having on his lips and in his heart, ‘ () Lord, give us good 
speed this day.’ * 

“ Lord Stanley received us very kindly, and Lushington opened our 
case witli great skill, and boldness too. How hearty iny prayer had 
been for him and for myself, that utterance might be given to us, that 
we might ‘ speak with all boldness as we ought to speak.’ 'I'hen 
followed Sir Robert Inglis, saying strong things in a very mild voice, 
and in a vciy gentle manner. Then Aclaad ]>ut in a few words ex¬ 
tremely well: and then I spoke; contending that, one point ex»'ej)tod, 
that of the climate, we had met with success in every particular, and 
that it would be most wicked and shameful to abandon Africa in conse¬ 
quence of anything that had occurred. After hearing all we had to say, 
he olfered, very frankly, to send round tlu^ Cabinet any |)aj)er which 
we should transmit to him, embodying our ideas, and stating what we 
wish.” 

Upon Sir Fowell’s return to Northrepps he receiv/?d a visit 
from the llev. J. F. Schon, of the Church Missionary Society, 
wdio had been chaplain to the Niger Expedition. Sir Fowell 
tells his nephew, and faithful coadjutor, Mr, Gurney Iloare, 
]\Iarch 24,— 

“ Schon has been staying a week with me. I perceive that ho 
attaches the deepest* im|[K>rtance to the intcrconrso whieli woidd be j)ro- 
du(‘e<l with Africa by the retention of the model farm. If you and 
Cook and Samuel Gurney cannot concur with me in my anxious desire 
to give the model lartn one fair chance, but feel that it must bo aban¬ 
doned, even before the first croj) has been harvested, I will thank you 
to summon a meeting of all the subscribers, in most urgent terms, and I 
will come uj) in order to make the forlorn attempt to obtain a majority 
for going on a little longer. God grunt that we may be wisely directed 
in this very important matter.” 

A public meeting of the African Civilisation Society was to 
be held in June: he w'rote niariy letters on the subject, but was 
unable to take a part in the meeting. 

TO DR. LUSHINGTON. • 

** May 14, 1842. 

I try to whip myself up to some exertion; but it is all in vain, I 
can do nothing; the truth is, you and I feel the cfFcets of the last 
quarter of a century. • • * How do you like Peel’s new tariff? 
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1 look at it, as at overything else, with an eye ta Africa; and I think 
lowering the duty on timber, rice, and many other things, can hardly 
fail to he productive of benefit to us.*’ 


TO LOUD ASHLEY (CIIAIUATAN OF THE MEETING ALLUDED TO). 

“ Nortlirepps, June 18, 1842. 

“ My dear Lord Ashley,—It is no little aggravation of the trial of 
my present ill health, that it prevents me from attending the meeting 
of our Society. 1 need haVdly assure you that I retain an unaltered 
conviction on two points, viz. that whatev(*r discouragements we may 
meet with, it is our duty to persevere; and again, that the Lord ot 
compassion and righteousness is, and will be, with those who faithfully 
labour for the purpose of rescuing millions of the human race, not only 
from their moral darkness, but from the intense suU'orings which tin y 
now endure. May lie iiasten the day when the Gospel, with its train 
of attendant blessings, shall shine forth upon Africa. 

“ I am very thankful that, although I am debarred from taking my 
share of laBonr, your lordshi[) and other faithful men are still prosecut¬ 
ing the good cause.” 

Nothing could be .stronger than the contnast between the 
exulting hopes of the meeting in 1840, and the sorrowful tidings 
which were to be corninunicated to the oue now convened ; 
novortheless its tone was less desponding tlian l»ad been feared. 

Lord John Russell, with iiis usual courage, canic forw'ard and 
took a prominent part in the proceedings, boldly asserting the 
soundness of the principles on which the schemes had been 
founded. The present llishop of Oxford spoke wdth Itereditary 
eloquence and feeling. He fully admitted the disappointment, 
but, like Lord John Russell, he did nut fear to uphold the prin- 
ciplej^which had actuated them, the righteousness of the cause, 
and the certainty of ultimate success, if discouragement did not 
paralyze their exertions. 

Among the speakers were the Bishops of Gloucester and Nor¬ 
wich, Lords Mahon, Sandoii, Teignmouth, and Fortescue, Sir 
R. II. Inglis, and Sir T. D. Acland. 

« 

TO LOUD JOHN UUSSTiLL. 

“ June 23, 1842. 

“ My dear Lord John,—You must excuse me for giving you tlic 
trouble of reading a line frutn me, but 1 feel {tersonully so obliged to 
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you for your well-tinit*;l and powerful assistance, and for your generosity 
in coming forward publicly, and claiming your share of the oblocjuy 
w'hich has been cast on us, that 1 must be permitted to offer you niy 
most sincere thunks. The effects of the late meeting will not, 1 am 
persuaded, be lost. It has already [)ut us in better s|)irits, and will, 
1 trust, convince the country that the eiibi'ts made to rechiim and civilise 
Africa are not so wild and visionary as they have been described.” 

It may bo supposed how soothing to his feelings, at this time, 
Avas the following letter from his highly valued friend, the Bishop 
of Calcutta :— 


“ Bishop’s Palace, Cah;utt.a, April 9, 1842. 

“ Be not cast down, my dearest friend ; yield not to disappointment 
and sorrow; all will work for good. The grand blow• is struck; the 
monster must fall like Dagon liefore the ark; and your honest, devoted, 
anxious heart shall yet be eomforteil with blessed tidiiurs: and indeed, 
when we eonsider how little we worms of the earth can scan the de.signs 
of an infinite Being, we need not wonder that grief and disquietude 
sometimes follow on our host coneerted sehemes. Siip])osing all our 
hopes to fail. Providence has other W'ays of bringing about the redemj)- 
tion of the enslaved population of Africa. 

“ Let us, then, go on cheerfully in the use of all such means*as are 
open to us, and new' and unsuspected blessings w'ill arise in due time, 
(^ird up the loins of your mind ; be sober and hope to the end. No¬ 
thing w'e do for (irod in the cause of humanity is lost cither to the cause 
or to ourselves. Soon, soon the tempest will be calmed ; soon life will 
be past; soon the heavenly port will open to our frail and weather¬ 
beaten bark, and we shall have reached that ‘ good land.* » ♦ * 

** Ever believe me 

Your sincere and affectionate friend, 

“ D. CAixjurrA.” 

In July, 1842, Lieutenant Webb courageously volunteered to 
go up the Niger in the Wilberforce to visit the model farm. lie 
found the settlers all well: a large portion of ground had been 
cleared; and from twenty to thirty acres were “ in good order, 
mainly planted with cotton, the growing crops of which were 
very promising.” * • 

“ Of native labour there had been no scarcity, the numbers employed 


Lieutenant Webb's Report: P. P., p. 7S. 
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lieiiig frequently 100 men, women, and boys; on .one day 236 were 
fully o(H.‘upied. They worked nine hours per diem, and received three 
pence each in cowries. Seven houses and four huts,had been erected. 

♦ ♦ Welbsupplied markets were regularly held at the farm and 

■'*1 the surrounding villages.* 

“ The security which the establishment afforded from the constant 
inroads of the slave-hunters had induced nuruhers of the persecuted 
tribes to settle in the ncighhourhood, and to cultivate much more exten-, 
sively and carefully than before. * * * 'J'hc natives were most 
peaceable, friendly, and industrious. The Bassas (a neighbouring 
tribe) are described as a quiet and intelligent people; and extremely 
desirous of learning the manners and customs of Europeans; very obe¬ 
dient and industrious.”! 

On the other, hand, owin«^ to the murder of Mr. Carr, wdiile 
returiiin^f to the model farm from Fernando Po. the settlers had 
been deprived of all effective superintendence. Mr. Moore, the 
negro in chjirge, had no authority over his companions ; and, in 
consequence, the most complete disorgani.sation had taken place 
'I'hese evils Lieutenant^Webb expected to renie«ly by leaving Mr. 
Hensman, the surgeon pro tempore of the Wilber/orce, as siiper- 
inteiide<it; but sickness appearing on board, Mr. Heihsman coulfl 
not be spared. Jjieuteiiant Webb therefore broke up the settle¬ 
ment, and brought all the people away. . 

“ This necessity, however,” he says, “ I could not help regretting, 
because I felt that we were retiring from a position of great advantage, 
whether regarded as an inland [)oint from whicli commerce and civilisa¬ 
tion might be expected to diffuse their blessings through the neighbour¬ 
hood eountiies, or as a point of refuge for the fugitive negroes, seeking 
to avoid slavery, where they might become acquainted W'ith the advan¬ 
tages qj' our protection, and possibly in time form a considerable colony 
under our rule.” 

I'hc tribes which had collected round the farm expressed the 

* “ They were,” says Captain W. Allen, “ mostly small well-made active 
men, and their manners particularly mild and agreeable. * * « The 

innate moiJiesty and gentleness of the women made them appear very pre¬ 
possessing.” Mount Patteh is described as being almost covered with lux¬ 
uriant crops of corn, yams, millet, &c.; and the natives appeared to have 
some idea of the rotation of crops; but the slave-trading Fulatahs were the 
terror of the country. 

f Account of the Model Farm.— Frieud of Africa. Dec. 1842. 
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deepest regret at.its being removed; and even displeasure, tliat 
the white man slioiild come and sit down among them, “ to 
teach riiem ids fhshioii,*’ and then go away. One man said that 
the Bassas would “ go down to meet ” another expedition. For 
a moment Sir Fowell’s equanimity was ruffled by this bitter dis¬ 
appointment. 

“As to the model farm/’ he writes to Mr. Trew, “ it makes one mad 
to think that it was going on so w'ell—ofv experiment likely to be siie- 
cessful,—and that they were torn away because Lieutenant Webb had 
not a superintendent to spare them. However, all regrets arc kept down 
by the reflection that at the head of our cause stands One who cannot err.” 

In October Sir Fow’ell had the gratification of hearing that 
Captain Bosanquet hail offered to the African Society his gra- 
'tuitous .services to conduct another expedition up the Niger, 
together with a donation of 6001. tow'ards the expenses of it. In 
replying to a letter of thanks addressed to him by*Sir Fowell, 
Captain Bosanquet writes: “ Aly whole htsart is embarked in the 
cause of our black brethren, and what little talent and energy I 
am possessed of shall be used towards the success of the expedi¬ 
tion, if sent out.” 

The Committee of the Society was convened to take this pro¬ 
posal into consilleration : it was gratefully received by them, but 
they found themselves compelled to decline it. 

TO im. LUSHING TON. 

“ Northropps, May 22, 1842. 

“ I am much obliged to you for telling me what ])assed between Sir 
Robert Inglis and yourself on the subject of his meditated OAurch of 
Englantl Society for Africa. I can have no doubt about my course. I 
am quite ready and willing to unite with him; he shall freely have my 
subscription, and what little service my shattered frame can give. Only 
I ho|»e they will not expel me for giving my money also to any right- 
hearted Dissenters who will endeavour to befriend Africa, for 1 shall 
not refuse that, and my earnest good wishes, to every sincere Christian 
who sets about this work of charity in his own way. 1 am extremely 
sorry that you and I do not sec this one point in exactly the same light. 
But though we differ jwo hoc vice, there shall he no separation between 
us—so do not expect it. Why, man, have you not borne, for the last 
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twenty years, more than half my burden ? and haye you ever failed to 
render me every assistance wliich could be furnished by your better 
judgment, your greater experience, and your unquenchable industry, 
and am 1 to let you oflT so easily at last ? However, 1 am called away 
to shoot with my boys.” 

TO HIS YOUNGER SONS, AT TRINl'I'Y COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

“ North repps, Feb. 1843, 

“ My dear Fowell and (>h*arles—Our Sabbath day’s business is over, 
and our family reading hnished. Well, you have been much in all our 
minds to-day. I hope it ha.s been a tranquillising day to yon, and that, 
knowing that you have each done your best, you are satisfied in com¬ 
mitting yourselves and the result of the evaminalion to Him vihose pro¬ 
vince it is to decide what shall be the issue of every etl’ort. You must 
bear in mind, that though you may lose the places at which you aim, 
you will not therefore lose the advantage of your studies. 'J'he know¬ 
ledge you have acquired, and your habifs of application, will in great 
measure cleave to you all your life long. Despite all my })hilo5ophy, 
however, 1 shall most heartily rejoice in your success. 

“ Now, God bless you! May you not forget to pray for help, know¬ 
ing that it is expressly ])romised to those who humbly and devoutly ask 
it, ‘ Cdmmit your way unto the Lord^ and he shall bring it to pass.’ ” 

In Jannnry, 1843, Sir Fowell proceeded to,London, to bear 
his part in the painful duty of dissolving the African Civilisation 
Society. In reply to the summons to attend the meeting, lie 
.says, ill a letter to the Rev. J. ]M. Trew, “ I feel as if I w'ere 
going to attend tiie funeral of an old and dear friend.” ’ After 
tile resolutions for suspending the operations of the Society liad 
been pas.sed, he addressed the meeting in a tone of deep feeling. 
He w^i^rrnly thanked the Committee for their past exertions, and, 
although he insisted strongly that the Expedition had not failed 
in any one of its great objects, still he admitted that there w'as a 
necessity for the step which, had now been taken. He alluded 
to the attacks of the papers, but added that, ‘^painfully as lie 
felt all the disasters which had attended the Expedition, he did 
not acciv^G himself of having been imprudent or over-sanguine in 
the measures which he had proposed.” 

That all human means for success had been tried was the 
feeling of all who saw closely into the subject. Lord Monteagle 
writes^ December, 1842;— 
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“I am very sorry,yon cannot give rnc a more cheerful aecouTit of 
yourself. Everything which acts upon your mind, like tlie question of 
the Niger to which you refer, is sure to do mure mischief to your health 
than a mere bodily ailment. Hut remember that the result is no moral 
test at all— erentus stvltorurn magister. You have no doubt us to the 
greatness of tlie object you sought to accomplish. You have no doubt of 
the labour and patience which you applied to the investigation of the 
facts. You have no doubt of the skill, courage, and industry applied to 
increase all the probabilities of success. Remember it was a case in 
which after everything had been done which could be done beforehand 
—after all a priori reasoning had been employed—much remained on 
which no huinan prescience could have led you to any definite or certain 
conclusion- Therefore, my dear Ruxton, let me most earnestly entreat 
you not to allow this subject to rest unreasonably on your mind, or 
interfere with your health or your happiness.” • 

A meeting- of the Ladies’ Society for educating the Negroes 
in the We.^t Indies, which he attended about this time, bore a 
brighter aspect. lie writes:— 

“ I was quite fired by it and cheered. You cannot conceive how well 
Trew^ spoke ; and pir Edward Parry capitally too. I came to the con¬ 
clusion that 1 ought never to be low, never downcast, all the rest.of my 
pilgrimage, the accounts arc so <cry bright of those for whom my 
heart uscmI to bleed a few years ago. And these blessings 1 firmly trust 
will last lung after 1 shall be mouldering in the dust.” 

TO ANDR?:W JOIIXSTOX, ESQ. 

“ Northrepps, Feb. 1843. 

Your little Buxton is in great force, and takes very jileasingly to 
grandpapa : he is a great wit; and, what is bettor, very happy. 

“ I have begun to plant again, and make great progress in providing 
employment for the poor people in this neighbourhood, which is the first 
and pleasantest thing in planting, be the second what it may. 

“ * • • VVe have much indeed, very much, to be unreservedly 

thankful for, very much at home, very much at llalesworth, very much 
at Cambridge, very much at Forest Edge, and at many other places, 
while, with much submission, we have to be satisfied, though astonished, 
with the event of the Exjiedition, and to feel and to be able to say, 

' God’s will be done,’ although it be in the teeth of our fondest wishes. 
Another day may yet dawn upon Africa, and 1 doubt not it will.” 

Some years before this time he had purchased a small estate at 
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'JViiningham, on the coast of Norfolk, four mil<js from Cromer; 
anil he took great interest in executing various plans for its 
improvement. One of the farms he retained ii> his own hands, 
and took great pains to bring the land into the highest state of 
cultivation. In 1H40 he bought some more land at Hunton, on 
the other side of Cromer, and on both these properties he formed 
extensive plantations. On commencing them he wrote to Mr. 
Aubin at Koine:— 

* “ Koillirepps, Sept. 5. 

“ I am now once more settled at home, but as yet 1 liave only been 
aiilc to get out shooting once. The fact is, 1 have been buying an 
estate, here I hope, on some future day, to show you some partridges 
and a pheasant or two; and I find more sport in the delicious oeeupation 
of pnijecting improvements, and letting the imagination run wild in 
visions of future woods and groves, whicii have yet to bo planted, than 
in pursuing preserved game. After all, I like your wild Macareso 
shooting (bumlits, assassins, vipers, and all) better than our tunic 
sport.” 

These plantation.s formed his chief amusement during the last 
years of his life. “ IIis friends,” says Mr. J. J. Gurney, “ will 
not fail .to remember the lively pleasure which they enjoyed in 
accompanying him over the hills arfd dales of Runton and Tri- 
mingliain, while he pointed out to them the exo,iiisite views of 
the sea, already rendered more lovely by the young and rising, 
plantations in the foreground.” * Mr. Herbert Johnson, the 
former proprietor of the Runton estate, was liis constant and kind 
companion in his endeavours to improve it. His plantations 
were called (as his horses had been in earlier days) after the 
objects which M'ere most deeply interesting to him at the time. 
One wofid went by the name of “ the Niger,** another by that of 
“ Fernando Po,*’ and so on. 

TO ANDREW JOHNSTON, ESQ. 

“ Northrepps Hall, Feb. 10, 1843. 

“ Our party here, although very small, and with a touch of the lonely, 
is very cheerful and comfortable. 

At le&t ninety families have been supported during this hard 
weather by double trenching my plantations, and earning, I am hap])y 
to say, on the average tw'o shillings a-day. But this last snow has beat 

* * Brief Memoirs of Sir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart.,* p. 27. 
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them, and they c^n do no niove at present. I am getting" decidedly 
stronger, and feel more like myself. 

“Feb. 12.—All flarlhain came lifre yesterday to dinner. I have 
been riding with a large party, to sec my new plantations; and we are 
all greatly delighted. Lo\e to ail. In truth, 1 can say from my heart, 
‘ The good l<ord ble.‘«s you all.' ” 

4 

One of Ids friends obtcrving to him, “ Your plantations will 
some day be the pride of the coontry if Kngland stands,” 

England stand!” said he. “ I'will never believe that any 
coiiiitry will fall which has abolished slavery as England lias 
done.” 

The following recollections of Sir Fowell during the latter 
years of his life are from the pen of his .secretary Mr. Kixoij, 
and may aid the reader in forming a just idea ofhis character:— 

“ The f|ualitics which struck mo most in Sir Fowell Huxton were his 
perseverance, lienevolcnce, disregard of outside a[)pearanees, his entire 
devotion to what was practical, ami, perhaps hi^yond all,•his humility. 

“ As regards ])ersevcran(;e: before entering upon an undertaking, he 
seemed to consider, not whether success in it vivth probable, but whether 
it w’ere possible; if so, ho would set about it at once, and never give in 
tdl that success was gained. «, 

“ Ilis humility led him to esttem no one unworthy of a certain portion 
of respect, however low his condition; so that I never in any instance 
saw the principle of that Essay by Dr. Channing, which has fur its title 
* Honour due unto all men,’ so fully and consistently carried out as by 
him. 

In June, 1840, a few days after I became his secretary, he went to 
town from Upton, leaving me the task of making an epitome of his 
‘ Slave Tra<le and liemedy.’ When he returned we walked up and 
ilown the lawn, I reading my paper to him. lie listened very atten¬ 
tively, and when it w’as finished he tap])ed me on the shoulder and said, 
‘ Very well done indeed, Mr. Nixon ; it does you great cretfit, but it 
won’t do for me. It would make a capital flow ery s])cecli for a young 
member of Parliament; but 1 want something more practical, very brief 
and very strong: so now come along indoors, and let us make u begin¬ 
ning.* 

I never recall the period of my connection with Sir Fowell without 
a feeling of astonishment at his wonderful powers of concentnation, which 
enabled him to apply every atom of his energies to the one purpose in 
hand. In carrying out a great object he was borne along irresistibly, 
and to compass it every effort must be made which human ingenuity 
ooald point out, or bodily endurance admit of. He used to become fur 
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too deeply absorbed to be conscious of fatigue, and wduld often laugh at 
me good hutriourodly when I complained that I felt very tired, and 
should like to give up for awhile. ‘ Tired, Nixon !* why, you don’t 
know what it is to he tirt^d. When you've had nineteen years in Par- 
luiineiit you’ll be able to form some opinion of W'hat it moans: however, 
wo must finish tliis job at any rate. I don’t care how many whiteslaves 
I make to save tin* black ones! ’ 

“ When he returned alone, from Italy, at which time I became his 
secretary, he was overw helmed »wi(h business connected with the Niger 
Expedition. 'J’lieso affairs wore so widely ramified that none but a 
j>owerful mind eould have sustained such constant and heavy pressure. 
When the day’s labour was over, ho was frequently rpiite unable to sleep, 
and night after night T was i'alled upon to read aloud to him, in the 
hope of soothing him to rest. M.iOy a time when 1 was af length drop¬ 
ping off into a lower and lower tone, believing that his slumbers had 
begun, ho would stoj) me suddenly, exclaiming, * (Jet me my memo¬ 
randum bonk, Mr. Nixon ; set down so and so,’ and he would go on 
until there was^work enough set down for the next week perhaps. Then 
came another monotonous page or two of tlic book I was reatling, and 
then up he woulil get, saying, ‘ It’s of no use, I can’t sleep : come into 
the drawing-room—now then, take a .sheet of paper;’«he would then 
dictate thjee or four notes or a letter, or a portion of some long statement 
upon which he might be engaged, and ttien go to bed again. 

“ Ills perseverance in small things as well as in great was dis[)laycd 
in the labour he bestowed on his plantations, which had been formed 
u|ion the roughest ground, and were ex[)osed to those bitter north-east 
blasts whieb seemed to preclude all ho|K* of covering the hills with wood. 
But ho spared no pains to ncrom[)]ish his purjiosc : reading, corresjmnd- 
ence, conversation with men of experience, visits to nurscry-grounils 
and woods—every method was resorted to for obtaining information and 
securing success: and it was attained abundantly. Indeed the flourish¬ 
ing ])lunt|ttiuns at'JVimingham and Uunton are brought forward as the 
example oTsuccessful planting, in the essay on that subject which gained 
the gold mcdiil of the Royal Agricultural tiociety in 1845. 

“ The rule of Sir Fowcll’s life was to be ‘ complete in all things,’ 
and to do w ell w'hat he did at all: but 1 ought to observe, that in form¬ 
ing his ])lantations he evidently derived the greatest part of his pleasure 
from the employment it gave to the poor. ' 

“His dc%ht in hor?es was remarkable. I may relate an anecdote 
w'hich he told me himself, in connection with one of his favourites. 
‘ Poor old Abraham,’ he said, ‘ was the finest horse I ever had in my 
life. At the time when George IV. was very unpopular, I was riding 
through St. James's Park, just us the king 'passed, surrounded by an iin- 
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TiKinsc mob. The shouts and groans and ycllings were tcrriHe, and 
there was I wedded in among the multitude, in the midst of noises 
which might have frightened the most courageous aniinai. Ihit my 
noble-spirited horse pricked up his ears, distended his nostrils, ciu’vcd 
his neck, and stood immoveable. The next day came the Marquis of 

-to endeavour to buy my horse. I said 1 did not wish to sell him, 

that he was a great favourite of mine, and perfectly suited my jairpc^sc. 
Nothing daunted, the Marquis held his ground, made me first one otfer 
and then another, atid at lost told me that he was not endeavouring to 
buy the horse for himself, but was authorized to go as far as 500/. for a 
friend. This offer I still refused, when, as a last resource, “The fact 
is, Mr. Buxton,” stiid he, “ it is the king who has sent me to buy your 
fiorse, and I ho])e you will not refuse to sell him to His Majesty ” 
This took me rather ubaek, but I had rnatle up my mind; so, with very 
many a[)ologies and regrets, and in the politest manner imaginable, I 
maintained my ground, and thus the matter ended. What I meant, 
though I didn’t think it exaetly civil to say so, was, “ You may tell IJis 
Majesty that J’m happy to hear he’s .so fond of a good hdfse; but so arn 
1; and having got one, I mean to keep him !” ’ 

“ His generosity was niihoundcd. I remember, when wo were at Bath, 
his chief jdeasuro was to look into the shops, and see what lie could buy 
for his family, his grandchildren, or his friends. His manner, too, of 
making a present was the mosf'agrocalde and delicate imaginable. In 
looking over tilings, he would sometimes say, ‘ Well, I don’t know 
w hich to choose ; which do yon think is the best, Nixon ? ’ And on iny 
pointing out which I thought the most desirable article, he would say, 

'• Oh ! you think so, do j'^ou, Sir? well, then, put that on one side for 
Mr. Nixon!’ 

“ His public liberality, which is so generally known, w'asonly equallcil 
by bis jirivate acts of generosity and charity—acts which were known 
only to myself and the recipients of his bounty. He ap[>cared totally 
unfilih to deny relief, where it seemed to be required, althougl^ he might 
feel it had not been merited. Sometimes, when he had relieved the 
same person several times, he would give me directions to write a rather 
sharp note, stating that he could attend to no further applications. In 
the course of the day he would ask me whether I had sent the note. 
He would then hesitate, read over the apj^licant’s letter once again, and 
then, leaning back in his armchair and raising his 8[)ectacles upon his 
forehead, would look me steadily in the face. * What dePyou think of 
it, Nixon ? The poor old vilUnn seems to be in a bad way, shall 1 send 
him a trifle more?’ On my declining to give an opinion, he would 
continue, ‘ Well, then, send him another sovereign; and as this is the 
aeventh time he has promised never to apply to me again, tell him that 1 
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uivo him a trifle this oncc^ but only on condition tliat I am never to see 
his handwriting any more. 1 don’t wish to hurt the poor old fellovi's 
feelings, but explain to him, in the very nivillest t6rms imaginable, that 
ri! sec his neck stretched before I send him another halfpenny.’ Then 
rising to go out of the room, he would look back before shutting the 
door, to beg of me ‘ not to put it too sharps and to let him see the 
It>tter before sending it oft*. Such was the man—he could not bear to 
give a moment’s pain.^ 

“ 1 hardly ever saw such.affection towards little children as his was. 
Though engaged in the most difficult business, he could hardly make up 
his mind to turn theni out, when they came to him in the study, without 
a present of sweetineuts or cakes, which he used often to hoard up for 
them; and if he happened to hear a child cry in the far-off regions of 
the nursery, he used to Jump up, leaving, in the midst, the most im¬ 
portant letter or ]»aper, and could never rest till he had gained relief 
from this, to him, painful occurrence. 

It would someliiiies happen that a little cause of dispute arose be¬ 
tween ns, {.icnerally some difference of opinion; and I, unfortunately, 
<‘ould seldom restrain my seif from saying precisely what, at the moment, 
1 felt. 'I’his used to vex him ; but he would say nothing till the next day, 
and then, when 1 thought that the whole mutter had,])as«ed off (having 
perhajjs received preat kindness in the mean time), he would all at oiieo 
say, ‘ What a silly fellow you were, Kixon, to put yourself in such a pas¬ 
sion yestenlay ! If I hatl spoken then, we shonid most probably have 
parted. Make it a rule never to sj)euk when you are in a jaission, but 
wait till the next day.’ 

“ If, at any time, he hapj)ened to transgress this rule himself, he w'as 
seriously vexed and grieved, and could not rest till he had in some way 
made amends for his want of self-restraint. Most men consider it nut 
very necessary, perhaps degrading, to make an apology to those below 
them in station; but such was not his case. The plan of ])coplc, in 
general, is tacitly to acknovi ledge their error by an increase of kindness, 
if the^do not actually pn'smne u[xtn their authority, and make * might’ 
stand for * rightbut such was not his mode of action. 

“ I recollect one instance well. He was going to shoot at llunton (I 
think it was in iB44), and just before he was to start 1 had been urging 
some point upon him, which I knew to be necessary, but perhajts I did 
so with too great vehemence, and not enough respect. At this time 
the carnage was announced, and he left the roont, saying, * I tell you 
what, Nixon, 1 don’t wish yon to come out shooting with me, and had 
much rather you would not! ’ 1 was sure, however, that he did not 

actually mean this; so, after a minute’s reflection, I mounted the pony 
and rode after him. When near the Felbrigg Lodges I saw the coach- 
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uiiin pull up, and, after spcakinsr to Sir Fowcll, beckon to me. As soon 
as I reached the side of the curriapfc, he put his hand out of the window, 
su 3 '^inp^, ‘ Come, Nixon, I know I was wrong*; you must nut tliink anj'- 
thing more of what I said just now*! ’ 

“ I do not put forw'ard these few recollections of Sir Fowell as 
nnecdoteSy but merely as foiigh memoranda ; and 1 am onI 3 " sorry that I 
have been aide to record so few. In conclusion, I may say that it has 
given me sincere pleasure thus to review' thc.poriod of my fortunate con¬ 
nection with him ; and that my revereneq. and esteem for him arc, if 
j)ossil)Ie, increased every time that I am led to reflect upon his cha¬ 
racter.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIH. 

, • 1843, 1844. 

i 

Bath — Summor at Northropps — Continued and increasing Illness — Cor¬ 
respondence witli Sir Robert Peel and the Bishop of Calcutta. 

In the spring of 1843 Sir Fowell Buxton was recommended to 
try tlie Bath waters. In a letter from thence to Mr. Johnston, 
after alluding to the poor state of his health, he says:— 

“Bath, Afarch 3, 1843. 

# .Now’ for something better. To use David’s words, ‘My 
mouth hath l)con filled with laughter * since I read in the Globe, which 
arrived yesterday, the account of Brouirhain asking a question about the 
slave-trade, and of Lord Aberdeen replying, ‘ that he was convinced the 
time wyuld soon come when it would be abolished altogether.’ 

“ Pray turn to it, and let P. taste the delight of hearing that debate, 
and of seeing that, although our good Lord did not think proper to 
execute oiir plan, it seems ever\' w'ay probable that He is preparing tc 
accomplish the work, w'hich is all that signifies, and all that I care for. 
If lie do but undertake the task, wc know that all obstacles are re¬ 
moved, and all <litiieultics surmounted. It puts me into the greatest 
gaiety of heart.” 

TO MISS OURNEY. 

“ Bath, May 19, 1843. 

* As to myself, if I am to tell the truth, I do not feel strong; 
and partly from frequent attacks of illness, and feebleness, and partly 
from the manner in which my doctor shook his head, I catch myself 
saying, in the langimgc of Christopher North, ‘ Though our day bo not 
quite gone by, wc think w'C sec the stealing shades of evening, and, in 
the solemn vista, the darkness of night.’ 

“ I caUed at the Colonial Office when I was in London; James 
Stephen spoke in such glowing terms of the conduct of the negroes since 
Emancipation, as sent me home quite exulting.” 

In wrriting to Mr. Scoble, explaining his absence from the 
Anti-ftlavery Convention, he adds, ‘‘ I can no longer personally 
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unite with you in fighting; but my prayer to God is, that lie 
-would stand by all tiiose who are engaged in the fioly attempt 
to put down these iniquities.*’ 

He would occasionally express an earnest desire that he might 
be enabled to work again in the service of Africa; “ but,” he 
observed on one occasion, no matter who is the instruiuent, so 
that there be successful labourers for God_, for Christ, and for 
man, especially fur heathen man !” 

The summer of the year was passed very quietly at Northrepps. 
His extremely feeble health precluding hitn from exertion, he 
amused himself with the improvement of his fann and jdanta- 
tions ; while, in the evenings, he delighted to come out upon the 
lawn, and watch the villagers at their games of ci-icket. While 
the force of his mind was waning, his affections seemed to cling 
M'ith ever-increasing warmth to all who were dear to him. It 
would be impossible to describe the energy of his prliyers while 
imploring every “ good and perfect gift ” for those whom he 
loved, both present and far away ; but above all, morning and 
evening, did Ids most fervent supplications ascend, that his 
heavenly Father would stretch forth IJis hand to deliver'*' poor 
Africa.” 


TO Mils. JOHNSTON, IIAI.KSWOnTH. 

“ August, ISW. 

“ We have just finished our family reading, and tlierctbrc 1 trust 
I shall stand acquitted, even in Andrew’s eyes, of violating the 
Sabbath, if 1 S[)ond a few moments with almost the dearest friend I 
have. Your image has been present with me all the day. I fear too 
that you are still in suffering. I look about me, thinking what there is 
that we could do that might add to your comfort. I cannot think how 
it was that I was so stubborn about that portrait of myself. ' May you 
have it ? ’ To be sure you may, and I only wish it were ten times 
more worth your having. I will send it by the van forthwith. * • • » 

TO ARCHDEACON TREW, ON ENTERING ON HIS OFFICE IN THE 

BAHAMAS. • 

“ October, 1843. 

" There is this comfort in your leaving England, that you arc em¬ 
barked in a noble cause, and if you succeed in obtaining black men, who 
are truly converted and spiritual Christians, to labour in Africa^ it will 
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be worth, not only uny inconvenience to which you may be exposed, 
but the lives of any ten of us. So go in good heart, my dear friend, and 
the Lord go along with you.” 

He w^as sufficiently recovered in the autumn to receive a fewr 
guests under his roof; amongst them, the Rev. Samuel Crowther, 
who, during his visit, preached in Northrepps church; and Sir 
Fovvell was not a little gratified at hearing an excellent sermon 
from the lips of a negro clergyman. In his sermon Mr. Crowther 
alluded to the failure of the Niger Expedition; but, after de¬ 
scribing some of its results in opening communication between 
Sierra Leone and other parts of Africa, and affording great 
facilities for missionary enterprise, he declared that it had already 
produced important good, and that “ some of those who had 
sown weeping would yet bring in their sheaves rejoicing; for 
w’hat greater joy can there be for them, than to hear that their 
children arc walking in the truth?” 

In the same tone Mr. Beecham wTites, on sending Sir Fowell 
the Rev. Mr. Freeman's narrative of his third journey in Western 
Africa:— 

• 

“ You live to sec that the Niger Expedition has not been a total 
failure. It has not worked out its beneficial rcsults#exactly in the way 
which was anticipated ; but Almighty God is making it accomplish, in 
his own way, the good on which your benevolent heart was set. The 
Niger £x{)edition has given a new impulse to the African mind, and 
induced the emigration from Sierra Leone, which has opened the way 
into Yariba and Dahomey, and jdaced even Central Africa within our 
reach.”* 

Tewards the end of November, Sir Fowell’s family w'ere 
alarmed by a great increase of bodily Nveakness, accompanied by 
a loss of memory, and at times a confusion of ideas most dis¬ 
tressing to those about hiiii. Oppression on the brain no doubt 
existed, and fur several w'eeks he \vas very seriously ill; but, at the 
end of that time, he was again restored in a surprising manner 
to his ufual measure of bodily strength, and to perfect clearness 

* Every year has shown more clearly that the Niger Expedition was in 
fact of vast moment, in opening the way for missionaries ; who have already 
especially at Abbeokuta, produced an extraordinary change in the condition 
phybic^l and moral, of some of the native tribes. 

• 
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of mind, although fie was never able afterwards to bear exertion, 
either physical or mental. 

During his illness a few notes were taken, from which some 
extracts may be made;— 

“ Nov. 29. On some 'failure of memory, he said, ‘ Well, I should be 
willing to forgot, if the Lord do but i'orgot my sins.’ Several texts 
being (juoted, one of which contained a promise,of forgiveness, ‘ Yes!’ 
he replied, with deep feeling and seriousness, ‘ if it is not presumption 
on my part to say so, through unspeakable and condescending mercy, I 
believe I have acceptance with God—that I have peace with God 
through Jesus Christ.’ 

“ Dec. 3. On receiving an account of Mi’s. Fry's illness, he imnio- 
diatcly exclaimed, with deep earnestness, ‘ O Lonl, I beseech thee to 
restore this most beloved sister, so that she may be permitted to return 
t** her important career, and that her ears may again be attentive to the 
cry of the ndscrahle of the earth.’ He then went on in a strain of con¬ 
fession and humiliation before God: * O Lord, I beseech tSiee, forgive 
thy unworthy servant his innumerable sins and transgressions against 
thee adding, ‘ If it be not presumptuous to say it, iu Christ 1 find 
acceptance and peace ;* and afterwards he prayed earnestly ‘ for an un¬ 
compromising submission to the will of God.’ ” .. 

« 

At this time the failure of his memory and his general feeble¬ 
ness seemed to be increasing: he frequently put bis hands up to 
his head, as if it were in pain ; fetcliing deep sighs and groans, 
and tottering even in walking across the room. But his mind, 
though failing in power, was illumined by the sweetest glow of 
love to God and man. 

“ Some one expressing sympathy with his suffering, he replied, ‘ Oh I 
it is the gracious act of our most merciful Father; let us niost/)cace- 
fully actjuiesce.’ lie remarked to his son that he thought himself 
worse, and that he strongly suspected that his right hand and arm 
were benumbed. Ilis son tried to turn it off, observing, among other 
things, ‘ I am persuaded you need not bo afraid.’ ‘ Oh no,’ replied he, 
with great emphasis, ‘lam not afraid. Whether for life or death, I 
am not afraid. I hope it is not presumptuous; I luwe a confidence.’ 

“ Dec. 24. lie w'as very restless at night. He could notVecall the 
name of the remedy he felt in need of. On its being discovered, he 
said most feelingly, ‘ Thanks be to the great and good God for making 
me submissive.’ Synqxithy being expreased with him in being debarred 
from his usual occupations, his answer was, ‘ I can say 1 do feel it 
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painful. There is not a feeling in my whole soul or body either, I 
believe, that rebels against any visitation of Godand again, ‘ No 
quarrelling or grumbling upon this.’ His ow'n tfials made him feel 
most acutely for those of others: being asked one night w'hy he w'as 
sighing so heavily, he replied, ‘ For the suffering that is in the world.’ 
Thanksgivings, however, were perpetually on his lips. On one occasion 
he exclaimed with great fervour, * O Lord, with my w'hole soul I thank 
thee, that, instead of pase,.and prosperity, and the best things of this 
world, thou hast sent this illness.* And aftcrw'ards he earnestly prayed 
that the insight granted him into heavenly things might never be ob¬ 
scured or fade from his view, but that he might ever pant after them, 
and give his whole soul, and heart, and strength to the Lord who had 
had mercy upon him. 

** His benevolent exertions having been alluded to, he said, * It is all 
the goodness oi* the Lord. Oh ! that I may be but admitted into the 
lowest place in Heaven 1 ’ 

“ After reading the Lord s Prayer, he said that he felt it very awful 
to ask that forgiveness to us should be in any sort of proportion to that 
we ourselves exercise to others; not that he had anything to forgive, 
but that his sense of the need of forgiveness was such that he could not 
bear any restriction uj)oii it.” , 

Karly in January, 1844, bis Iiqglth began to improve, and he 
tiien rose for a time out of the fearful state of debility into which 
he had fallen. * 

Soon after his recovery he was greatly pleased by two letters, 
the one from Mr. Anson, addressed to him by direction of 
H. R. II. Prince Albert, and the other from Sir Edward Parry, 
informing him that increased eflbrts were contemplated by the 
Government for the suppression of the slave-trade, by augment¬ 
ing the squadron on the coast of Africa. At the same time he 
heard»that the Government evinced a determination not to admit 
slave-grown sugar. “ Surely.” he writes, these are causes of 
unspeakable thankfulness.” 

TO SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART. 

** Spitalfields, April 17, 1844. 

“ Sir,-*-As some pci*sons have, I believe, addressed the Government 
on the subject of the Sugar Duties, and as many arc taking measures for 
making their views known to the public, I hope I do not appear to you 
to be putting myself too forward by troubling you with my opinions on 
the same matter. 
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1 feel most stroNgly, tliut to allow Cuba and llrazil to send their 
slave-grown sugars to (ireat Britain, with any serious diminution of re¬ 
strictive duties, would be to undo in great measure the work in which 
this country has, so much to her own honour, been for so long a period, 
and at such heavy sacrifices, engaged. 

“ The iinjiulse which .would thus be given to the growth of sugar 
in Cuba and Brazil could not fail to be very groat. An immense 
addition to the number of labourers would pcccssarily be required, and 
it is too late to entertain a doubt as to tl],c horrid cruelties and crimes 
VI hich must be perpetrated in order to obtain that supply of labour. 

“ But it is not merely the cause of humanity which w'ould thus suffer: 
the character of our nation would receive an indelible stain. It has 
been our pride to furnish encouragement and energy to the friends of 
freedom; and now, supposing us to yield to the entreaties of those who 
arc interested in slavery and the slave-trade, we shall stand forth as 
the revivers and reaniinatcrs of those monstrous iniquities. We shall 
employ one fleet on the coast of Africa to suppress the trade; while 
another, under the British flag, and supported by British capital, will 
be sailing from Cuba and Brazil to supfdy the British market wdth 
sugar, which can only be produced by that new slave-trade which we 
shall thus call intp existence. 

“ I assure you that I have felt deep gratitude to yourself ar^d your 
(■olleagucs for your steadfast rcfisal to admit slave-grown sugar; and 
1 am not altogether unable to estimate the strenuous resolution which 
it must have required, in order to enable her Majesty's Ministers to 
resist the entreaties of some, the threats of others, and the plausible 
appeals of those who have made the distresses of our owm pcojile the 
ground on which to base their interested applications. 

“ I need not trouble you. Sir Robert, with any argument to show 
that this infamous traffic is a compound and an accumulation of all 
crimes, or that it merits (looking at the present calamities it inflicts, 
and the innumerable and heavy evils which result from it), more than 
any other great iniquity, to be visited with the vengeance of tRb law; 
nor can I conclude this letter w'ithout remarking how sincerely I have 
rejoiced in the vigorous policy of the Government, as evinced by their 
sending out so many additional cruisers and steam-vessels to the coast of 
Afri<.‘a, to co-ojierate with the squadron before stationed there, in u yet 
more determined effort to give tlie final blow to the iniquitous occupation 
of the slave-dealer. « 

1 have the honour to be, &c. &c., 

“ T. FowKLii Buxton.” 
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TJIE RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT TEEL, BART., TO SIR FOWELL BUXTON. 

“ Whitehall, April 18, 1844. 

“ Dear Sir,—It is pratifying to me to receive from you, the untiring 
and disinterested friend of humanity and of the African race, the 
assurances which your letter of yesterday convoys. 

“ In the present temper and with the present views of the ruling 
authorities in Brazil ayd Cuba, I cannot doubt that the opening of the 
market of this country to Brazilian and Cuban sugar, at greatly reduced 
duties, would give an cncourugcmcnt to its production by slave labour, 
to which there would be no check, either from the influence of humane 
and moral feelings, from muniei|)al law, or from international obligations. 
'J’he state of things in Cuba, since the removal of General Valdez from 
llie Government, is most unsatisfactory. 

“ This is a critical period in the annals of slavery and the slave- 
trade; and the example of England, if she were now to relax her 
honourable exertions in that cause, of which she is in troth the only 
active and Jealous su])porter, would have a very extensive and very evil 
influence. 

“ If the exertion of force will avail for the suppression of the slave- 
trade, I cannot conceive a use of force more justifl^le in the eyes of 
God than the employment of it in the defeat and punishment of an 
infamous traffle. If it will not avai>, though justiiiahle, it would bo of 
course impolitic : but the experience of a few months on the coasts of 
Africa and Brazil, vi’ei*e every British cruiser withdrawn, would, I fear, 
demonstrate the inetfii'acy of any other means at present for the sup¬ 
pression of the slave-trade. 

“ I have the honour to bo, &c, &e., 

*' Robert Peei.." 

In the spring Sir Fowell Buxton went to Bath, tvliere a letter 
from^^the Bishop of Calcutta readied him, dated February 15, 
1844:*— 

“ 1 must write to you now and then, my dearest friend,” says the 
Bisho]), “ because 1 look on you as much depressed with the events 
which have occurred in Africa, and as also in but an indifferent state of 
health. Such is God's holy will, who disposes health and sickness as 
he pleads, and success also, or disappointment, in our most lawful 
projects. Grace is thus strengthened in all its mightiest principles in 
our heart—silence, submission, contrition, trust in Christ, hope of the 
jieaee of Heaven. And though the Niger Expedition seems for the 
time to have failed, yet how magnificent is the result of the experiment 
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on man in the West Indies, and tho demonstratioli that his nobio 
])owcrs, when allowed to romc into play, can beat out and out tho 
tardy product of tha whip and chain ! In India things arc moving on ; 
but tho field is so vast that the cftects of what has been accomplished 
are scarcely visible. In the three dioceses there are altogether about 
250 chaplains and missionaries, most of them men of God, and labouring 
to their power and beyond their power for the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of our teeming po|)ulation. If God should send ns a wise, 
calm, enlightened, amiable, firm, pious GovernAr-Gcncral, it is incal¬ 
culable what good might be done, and that in a short time. 

“ And the great Arbiter is prosj)eriiig our arms, and thus extending 
our influence. Central India is settled, AHghanistan is settled, Seindc 
IS settled (though thinking people don’t like it), China is settled ; 
nothing remains dis({uicted but the Puiijaub. Rut what times are we 
fallen upon at home! Well, God is above; Christ intercedes; the 
Gospel is being diffused wider and wider; tho Holy (Jhost is the 
inward advocate; the Bible, without note or comment or the fathers, 
continues the inspired rule of faith and practice ; and ^lic various 
branches of the Universal Church are administering the word and 
sacraments ; wdiilst heaven is the blessed haven whither we are Imurid I 
Farewell, my dearest Sir Fowcll and Lady Buxton, and Mrs. Fry. 
May God prcserv*e us all to his eternal kingdom !*’ 

« 

TO THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 

“ Bath, May 1, 1844. 

“My very dear Friend,—Your comforting delightful letter, of tho 
15th of February, has just reached me, and has been a real pleasure to 
us all. It is wonderful that, w'ith all Asia on your hands, you have 
any sympathies left for poor Africa. I can truly say, your pity for her 
is most grateful to me, and may it be returned abundantly to you and 
your more immediate objects of interest! 

“ I am not now so much cast down with regard to Africa as ywu may 
suppose; the bitterness of disappointment as to the Niger PjX|>cdition, 
and the deep mourning for precious lives lost, are in some measure 
abated; and I have settled in my mind, that the expedition was but 
one experiment upon a great principle : tho experiment has failed from 
no error as to facts or mistake in the principles on which we relied ; but 
from a cause at which we always looked, and cotifessed we looked, with 
exceeding dread, 1 can wcl. beiicvc the failure of that grcal; attempt 
was a right humiliation and check for us. But I more and more see 
cause to trust that the putting forth of those facts, and of that great 
principle that the extinction of the slave-trade must cuine from Africa 
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herself—from the* operation of the Bible and th« plough in Afriea— 
has borne and is bearing fruit. The seed is sown in many hearts— 
above all, in many hearts that throb under black skins. 

“ As soon almost as a negro is truly converted and educated, he 
begins to sigh for Afriea. Sierra Leone, over whose days of darkness 
poor Wilherforce and Macaulay had to groan ,so heavily, is beginning 
to show its harvest by the return of Chriatianj civilised, and, by com> 
parison, wealthy n<*groes, ^to the various countries from which they 
were carried away as slaves. All the societies are more or less 
awakened towards Africa, and the Church has lately ordained two 
black clergymen. 

“ Our valuable friend Trew is gone as Archdeacon to the Bahamas, 
and I think his favourite work will be to train spiritual labourers for 
Africa. So you see, though wc decay, the work lives. 

“ I have, indt^ed, been very ill, and am obliged to lead much the 
life of an invalid; but I am surrounded with blessings, and am, I trust, 
most truly thankful for leisure and repose. My family are favoured 
too; my d<vircst and most invaluable wife in better health than she 
was a few years ago, my two elder children surrounded with sw’ect 
young families, my younger daughter our comfort at home, and my tw'o 
younger sons just entering life. Wc have one heavy family cloud— 
the illness, long-continued and grievously painful, of our beloved sister 
Mrs. I*^'y. She has been for some ^nunths unable to walk or stand, 
and is dec])ly atHicted in body ; but her faith and hope are preserved 
in strength, and her reliance on the Saviour is unbouildcd. 

“ Joseph J. (jurncy is on a missionary excursion in France; all the 
rest of our families are in their usual health ; the Cunninghams rejoicing, 
and labouring as usual. 

“ 1 thank you much, my dear friend, for all you say; and can from 
my heart re-echo your desire, that God may preserve us all to his 
eternal kingdom I 

“ Yours ever, in true fidelity, 

•• “T. Fowkll Boxton. 

'‘lam far more of a Quaker than you are as to these Indian wars. 
I know every one of them may be called defensive, but the principles 
and root of all are aggression and conquest. 1 connot conceive how 
our missions arc ever to prevail against the arguments of our cannon. 
Six thousand heathen slain at Gwalior arc a terrible set-ofF against our 
converts. Yet wc are not to be discouraged. I long for the whole 
Christian world to combine its forces against war. Peace seems to me 
an object not nearly enough striven for, as lying at the root of all 
other good. 
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One would sujiposc by my silence that I thhik nothing of the 
abolition of slavery in the £)ust Indies. This is very fur from being the 
truth. Wcdorejqice most truly in w'hat has been done. We know 
that there cannot be the abolition of slavery, however narrow and 
jejune may be its details, w'ithout a flight of concomitant blessings. liut 
we want to know each and every detail, and we hope you will write 
without delay, and tell us all about it.” 

* • 

Mrs. Fry was at this time staying also at Bath, and in Sir 
Fowell’s blank inetnorandum book of 1844 there is this entry, 
under the date of May 2.):— 

“ I visited E. Fry this evening, and found her in tears, and in a very 
low state. I reminded her of the promises of God, and of the merits 
of Christ, w'hereby she and such as she arc assurc'd of the ‘ inheritance 
incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away soon she was 
cheerful and full of smiles, and when I w'ent away, and had left the 
room for that purpose, she sent for me back, and whispered in iny ear, 

‘ How precious is the love and sweet harmony which has always pre¬ 
vailed between us and amongst us! 1 trust, as wc ha\e loved one 

another in time,! so w’e may abound in love towards each other for all 
eternity. IIow delightful is the thought of eternal love binding us to¬ 
gether !’ ” ‘ 

A branch society for the civilisation of Africa had been f(»nned 
by the Africans at Sierra Leone, and had sent a considerable sum 
of money to the parent society in England. To their committee 
Sir Fowell addressed tlie following letter:— 


** Spitalfields, June 7th, 1844. 

“ Gentlemen,—I cannot refrain from expressing the very great pleasure 
which the intcliigcncc.of your proceedings has caused in England,*among 
persons so long and so deeply interested in the welfare of the oppressed 
inhabitants of uncivilised Africa. 

“ It is matter for great thankfulness to find such exertions for the 
liberation of the slaves going on in any community, but especially so 
when set on foot by the very men who have themselves been victims 
of the most terrible system of cruelty and oppression whicl^ the world 
has ever known. You have, moreover, the credit of setting the example 
to your fellow-countrymen of what may be done by themselves tow'ards 
the elevation of their species, an^ their own liberation from the dreadful 
evils to which they have been so long subject. 
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Bu assured thtit the S{>int which this gift evinces on your jiart, and 
the anxiety which it displays for the spread of human freedom in the 
world, for the advancement of education, and still more for t{ie diffusion 
of the Gospel of Christ among the benighted millions of your country, 
vill not fail to afford tlio deepest gratification to those who, for twenty 
years, have not c(;ased in their exertions or in tlieir prayers for your real 
and everlasting welfare.” 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

1844, 1845. * 

Summer at Northrepps — Anxiety respecting Sierra I.eone — Mr. Freeman 
— Religious Feelings — Marriage of his Son — Increasing Illness — Ilia 
Death and Interment. 

Although in a languid, feeble state of liealtli, he again spent a 
tolerably cheerful summer at Nt)rthrepps. His spirits were less 
depressed, which he said was owing to a greater assurance of being 
a partaker of the heavenly inheritance. “ 'J’his is granted me,” 
he said, “ through the royal Jove and mercy of my Lord, who 
has died for me.” 

In the fine summer mornings he would often rise at four or 
five o’clock, and go into his dressing-room, where his voicg,could 
be heard for an hour or two at»d time in fervent prayer. When 
remonstrated with on tlie risk to his health, he would answer, 
“ I have not time enough for prayer. I must have longer time 
for prayer.” “ How could I be shorter ? ” he replied on one 
occasion ; “ I could not stop.” One night, his voice being heard 
after he was in bed, he was asked what he wa.s saying. “ Pray¬ 
ing hard,” was his reply ; adding, “ I have been praying vehe¬ 
mently for myself, that I may receive faith, that I may receive 
the grace of God in my heart, that I may have a clear vision of 
Christ, that I may perfectly obey Him, that I may have the 
supporting arm of the Lonl in every trial, and be admitted finally 
into His glorious kingdom.” After a bad night, on his wife 
expres.sing her sorrow at his lying so long awake, Oh, do not be 
sorry,” he replied; “I have had such heavenly thoughts.” 

In the autumn, although he was still able to take little air 
and exercise, going out on his pony with his gun, or to visit his 
plantations, his appearance indicated increased languor and op¬ 
pression ; and he was, to use his own words, “ under decayed 
soirits.” Though very unfit for any mental labour, he was 
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stirred up to exertion by hearing^ that important changes 
were about to be made by Government in fhe arrangements 
for tiie liberated Africans at Sierra Leone, by obliging them 
to go at once to the West Indies. He greatly feared anything 
approaching to compulsory emigration, agd warmly objected to 
the breaking up in any degree of that system of education and 
training at Sierra Leon^, which appeared to him, through tiie 
blessing of Gwi, just beginning to pro<luce results of extreme 
importance to the whole continent of Africa. 

He therefore wrote a long and urgent appeal to Lord Stanley, 
adducing every argument to persuade him to give up the scheme. 
The composition of this letter cost him a grievous effort. lie 
was intensely anxious to accomplish it, thinking that it might 
have weight with tlie Government, and induce them to relin¬ 
quish what appeared to him so injurious a measure. He would 
not give it up, but went on making attempt after attempt to 
finish it; often did he begin to dictate, and tlicn sink back ex¬ 
hausted in the middle of a sentence ; then he would rouse himself 
and try again, till at last it was completed. It is too long for 
iiiscrtihn here; but it scarcely displays any trace of the ex¬ 
treme debility under which he was labouring. With this act 
closed his long and arduous exertions on behillf of the Negro 
race. 

The able and successful African missionary, Mr. Freeman, who 
had recently returned from an adventurous journey into the king¬ 
doms of Dahomey and Yariba, came to Northrepps, at the end of 
October, accompanied by Mr. Beechani. 

Remembering with what lively interest Sir Fowell had re- 
ceiv<d,,]Mr. Freeman's journals of his two previous visits to 
Coomassie, which the Wesleyan Missionary Society had sent him 
as soon as they could get a copy taken, his inability on this oc¬ 
casion to receive the gratification which his friends had hoped 
to afford him was very painful. He was, in fact, quite unable 
to enter into the details, which heretofore would have g^ven him 
so much ■pleasure. All the incidents of the journey, although 
related by Mr. Freeman in the most animated manner, could not 
rouse him to make questions or remarks. His family could not 
but feel that evening that the blow was struck; and, indeed, tht 
solemi^ravity of his own manner showed that he himsej|f knew 
it tB \Xbo, 
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He continued too feeble and too much oppressed to converse 
much; but ever}; now ami then the deep feelings of his heart 
would break forth. Wlieii saying grace before dinner, he 
seemed unable to restrain his overflowing love to the Provider of 
all mercies. 

Some of his expressions have been preserved, as the follow¬ 
ing 

“ VVc thank thee, O Lord, for all thy supplies to us, and wc pray 
thee to inspire us with deep gratitude to the Author of every good gift.” 

“ Lord, make us truly thankful for thy innunierable mercies to ns; 
and with the blessings of the body give us those I'ar greater blessings to 
the soul, which are by Christ Jesus.” 

“ The Lord bless us with a sense of his merey, of his love, and his 
indulgent kindness to us, and give us an anxious desire to serve Him, 
and to please Him for Christ's sake.” 

** The Lord make us very thankful, and recall to our recollection all 
the instances of His mercy, and nil us witti thaniciuincss.” 

One morning, the lltli chapter of Matthew having been 
read aloud. Sir Fowell, who, in his easy chair by the fireside, 
had been an attentive listerfcr, said, “ There is one passage 
which you have not touched upon, but which I never can read 
w'ithout the most anxious inquiry into the state of my own soul.* 
He then read the verses beginning, “ Woe unto thee, Chorazin,’* 
&c., and dwelt on his many and great privileges, concluding by 
.solemnly observing, “ How great will be our condemnation, if 
these be not improved !** 

On Sunday the 17th of November he went to cliurch; and, 
according to his custom, gave out the hymns to be sung during 
the service. One of them was that beautiful hymn, beginning, 
“ All hail tlie power of Jesu’s name.** In reading tlie last 
verse, which runs thus— 

“ Oh ! that with yonder sacred tlirong 
We at his feet may fall; 

There join tlie everlasting song, ^ 

And crown him Lord of all— 

SO fervent was his emphasis, and so marked the expression of his 
uplifted countenance, that, on returning home, the llev. P. C. 
Iaw j^oticed it to his family, and said he felt a strong cc^tviction 
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tiiat he should never again hear Sir Fowell’s voice in that 
church. The presentiment was verified. . 

Early in December his second son was engaged to be married 
to the fifth daughter of Mr. Samuel Gurney. On this occasion 
he wrote with great effort the following note, the last ever written 
by his own hand. 

• • 

TO Mils. S. GURNEY. 

** Northrcpps, Dec. 3, 1844. 

“ My dear Elizabeth,— I lose no time in answering the letter just 
received from my son Fowcll. In that letter there is a question from 
you; viz. ‘ Do I heartily like and approve his marriage with your 

daughter R-V’ My answer is clear and firm. I do from my heart 

approve, like, and rejoice in the connexion, and from my heart return 
thanks to that great and indulgent Being who has prompted so admirable 
a selection. ,May they live long and hapjuly together. May great 
peace and prosperity attend them, and may they be ‘ the beloved of 
their good and gracious Master.’ 

“ With the most sincere love and affection for*your husband and all 
the branches from that old stem, 

** Believe me, my very dear sister, yours most lovingly, 

“ T. Fowki-l Buxton.” 

On the 5th of December, while sitting in his chair in his 
dressing-room, he poured out his heart in prayer, that he, un¬ 
worthy as he was, might, without a single doubt, .know the 
blessed Lord to be the Saviour; that he might dwell in Christ, 
and Christ, through infinite mercy, in him, filling his heart with 
charity, love, meekness, and every grace; that his numerous 
transgi^t^ssions might be pardoned ; and that, finally, he might be 
gathered into the land of everlasting life. 

Soon afterwards he said, “ I feel my faculties and powers 
obscured;” but added, “ my faith is strong.” On the 15th of 
December he was seized with a severe spasm on the chest, the 
effects of which, in the course of a week or two, became 
extremelytfilarming to his family, and they all collected around 
him. 

While reduced to the lowest state of weakness he was full of 
the spirit of gratitude, and continually poured forth fervent 
thanksg^ing “ for pardon given and redeeming love.”^ His 
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prayers were earnest for “ tlie gift of the most Holy Spirit and 
the removal of all clouds, that he might come to Christ, under 
humiliation, suffering, and infirmity; and find strength and con¬ 
solation in Him.’* ^ 

On Sunday, Janiiary 21, he broke forth with much energy of 
voice and manner in these w'ords: “ O God, O God, can it be 
that there is good reason to believe that such an one as I shall 
be numbered among the just? Is ♦hy mercy able to contain 
even me? From my very heart I give thee most earnest thanks¬ 
givings for this and for all thy mercies.” 

Towards the end of January, on experiencitjg some return of 
strength, he remarked, “ How pleasant is the feeling of rest on 
recovery from illness, wdiile all onr worldly occupations are laid 
aside 1” and when some one observed to him that it seemed like 
a foretaste of the heavenly rest prepared for the children of God, 
he immediately broke forth into prayer for each mefuber of his 
family, that they might be partakers of that blessed rest, through 
Christ our Lord. ’’J^he varied expressions of tenderness for those 
most dear to Kim, which were blended with these prayers, w'ere 
singularly impressive. He continued to take a lively interest in 
everything connected with his poorer neighbours; indeed his 
ow'ii needs seem^id to open his heart more than ever to the w'ants 
of others ; so that it was necessary to avoid mentioning cases of 
sorrow or suffering, from the pain it occasioned him. He was 
most anxious that the villagers should be supfdied w'ith soup 
and other comforts ; and never did his countenance brighten up 
with more satisfaction than when he caught a view, from his bed, 
of the train of women and children w'alking home over the 
grass, with their steaming cans and pitchers. 

The mast cordial welcome was ready for every one who visited 
him; and his expressions of love continually turned into earnest 
prayer for them and for all his friends, that they might be given 
to the Lord for life and for ever! 

Owing probably to physical weakness, his mind was occasion¬ 
ally beset with doubts: but these painful feelings were but of 
brief duration, and were always succeeded by Ids accustomed 
firm and serene belief; his mind frequently dwelling on the 
infinite mercy and love of God, and he would exclaim, ** Now 
all clouds are removed. What an inexpressible favour!’’ 
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On the 6th of Vebruary lie had a pi'ilnful return of oppression 
on ]iis breath ; but he bore it witJi entire patience and submission. 

He was much pleased by the following note* from Mrs. Kry, 
who was herself extremely ill. 

“ 1 must try to express a little of the love and sympathy I feel with 
and for thee. • * • How much we have bei'n one in heart, and 

iiow much one in our oijjeeta! Although our eullings may have been 
various, and thine more extensive than mine, we have partaken of the 
.sweet unity of the Spirit in the Lord. May we, whilst here, whether 
called to do or to sufler, he each other’s joy in the Lord! and when the 
end comes, through a Saviour’s love and merits, may we behold our 
King in his beauty, and rejoice in Ilis presence for e\er! 

“ My love to yon and your chihiron and children’s children is great 
and earnest; my desire and prayer is, that grace, mercy, and peace 
may rest upon you in time and to all eternity!” 

At Sir Ftiw'ell’s request Air. Law came after service on the 
9tli of February, and admini.stered the Sacrament to him and to 
all the party around his bed. At night he began talking, appa¬ 
rently in his sleep, of the conversion of the htathen, and of 
longing to be at work for them, spying, “ 1 am ready to under¬ 
take all the working part.” After a time of great exhaustion 
he sahl, “ Clirist is merciful—most mcrcfdl to me. I do 
put my trust in Him.” 

Mr. J. J. Gurney, who visited him about a week before his 
detith, tlius describes his state:— 

It was almost, if not entirely, a painless illness. Nothing could be 
more quiet and comfortable than the. sick room, with an easy access to 
all who were nearly connected with him: no fear of disturbing him, 
who Wife*sure to be cither U'>icep, or, if awake, in an unruffled, cheerful, 
happy state of mind, giving us, fr mi time to time, characteristic tokens 
of himself, with his w'eil-kiiowu arch manner, and with undeviatirig 
kindness and good tcmjier to nil around him, and no fretfulness or 
irritation. Never was a Christian lieliever more eviilcntly rooted and 
grounded in his Saviour—never was the Christian's hope more evidently 
an anchor to the soul, sure and steadfast. 

** On my remarking to Jiirn that I perceived he had a firm hold on 
Christ, he replied, in a clear emphatic maimer, * Yes, indeed, I have,— 
vailo et&nal life.' After a lung-continued state of torpor, he revived 
surprisingly. Just before we left him, bn the 14th of V'^bruary, his 
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miud was lively ar.d bright, us ‘ a morning without clouds.’* While 
memory lasts, 1 can never forget his eager look of tenderness and 
aifection, of Jove,'joy, and peace, all combined, as ho giusped niy hand 
and kept firm hold of it for a long time, on my bidding him farewell, 
and saying to him, ‘Eye hath not seen, nor car heard, neither have 
entered into the heart>of man, the things which God hath prepureil for 
thee; yes, for thee^ my dearest brother.’ The five days which inter- 
veneil between our leaving him and his dea^h appear to have been 
tranquil ones; with the same alternations between sleep long continued 
and tending to torpor, and waking times, brief indeed, but marked by 

an uncommon degree of ease and cheerfulness. F-and his bride 

arrived in the course of them, and met a joyful and easy rcce[)tion from 

their honoured father. C-also returned from college, and was 

greeted with the warmest parental welcome.” 

On the 19th of February he was very nriuch exhausted, but 
tranquil in body and mind. Towards the afternoon syiti[)toins 
of increasing oppression returned ; and as the evenipjg advaiicefl, 
it was evident that he wa.s entering the valley of the shadow of 
death, lie sank into quiet sleep, his family collected round his 
bed, but no lo-iiger to be recognised by their honoured head ; it 
was only to watch the peaceful departure of the spirit. "He lay 
perfectly still; and, about a quarter before ten o’clock, fell 
asleep in his Lord. 

“ Never was death,” says Mr. J. J. Cuniey, “ more .still, and 
solemn, and gentle, than on this occasion * * * 'J’lie cliamber 
where lay the remains of our <!eparred brother, destined so soon 
to moulder, pre.seiited one of the fairest pictures that ever met 
*’yc* Such an expresssion of intellectual power and refine¬ 
ment, of love to 0 (m 1 and man, I think I have never seen before 
in any human countenance. 

“He was buried in the ruined chancel of the little church at 
Overstrand. Tlie old w'alls overrun with ivy, the building itself 
with the .vea in full view, and the w'hole surrounding scenery, 
are highly picturesque. 

“ The funeral, which was conducted with great simplicity, 
took place on a mild sunny winter’s morning, and was attended 
by a large train of relatives, friends, and neighbours. Long 
oefore the appointed hour, crowds of villagers were seen ap- 


* 2 Samuel, chap, xxiii. 4. 
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proacliiiig the spot, through the lanes and fields, in every direc¬ 
tion. All seemed deeply moved. 'I'hey had lost their patron 
and friend, and were come to pay him the last tribute of respect 
and afTection. The assembly was far too large to find room in 
the church, but great was the solemnity which prevailed in the 
churchyard while tlie interment took placfi. The whole scene 
was at once affecting and significant; it seemed to speak in the 
language of David, ‘ Know yc not tliat tliere is a prince and a 
great man fallen this day in Israel?'—fallen, indeed, but only to 
rise again, and to afford one more consoling evidence that, for 
the humble believer in Jesus, death has lost its sting and tlie 
grave its victory.”* 

** Brief Memoir, by Mr. J. J. Guruey. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO HIS MEMORY. 


A few weeks after the death of Sir Fowell Buxton some 
individuals wlio liad admired liis coiuluct and character formed 
theui'^elves into a committee for erecting a testimonial to ids 
memory. 

'J'lie project was warmly approved. ‘ II.* R. II. Prince Albert 
at otjce gave 50/. The other subscriptions were limited to 2/. 2s., 
and in a short time a luru:e list was formed, containing: ainon^ 
others the names of many of the most distinguished men of the 
day, of both sides in politics, and of various denominations in 
religion. Even more gratifying than all this was the zeal with 
which the plan was taken up by the negroes in the "West Indies, 
Sierra Leone, and Cape Coast, and by the natives in Kati'raria. 
Such was the multitude of these grateful subscribers that 450/. 
was quickly raised, chiefly in pence and halfpence. Altogether 
the number of contributors in the West Indies and Africa 


amounted to upwards of 50,000 persons. “ The proposal,’* 
writes the Rev. W. II. Price from Tobago, “ was received with 


lively interest.” “ Tl 


Dr. lieddie, in a letter from St. Lucia. From Ncvi.s the Rt‘v. 
H. Chesboroug*ii writes, “ Our negro people wUVmyJy came for¬ 


ward to testify their respect for the memory of Sir Fowell 


Buxton.’* The otlier letters are in the same strain. Nor w'as 


this all: ---the liberated Africans anri others in Sierra Leone had 


sent 100/. towards the monument in Westminster Abbey ; but 
they wished, in addition to that, to have a monument among 
themselves ; they therefore subscribed u further sum of 80/., 
with which they have procured a bust, beautifully exec'dcetl by 
Mr. John Bell, winch is shortly to be played in St. George’s 
Church, at Sierra Leone. 

The testimonial, for which 1500/. has been subscribed, is a 
full length statue, executed by Mr. F. Thrupp, which is placed 
near the monument of William Wilberforce, in the ijprth tran¬ 
sept of Westminster Abbey. 
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This volume may be concluded with the fitllowinfr reminis¬ 
cences of Sir Fowell Buxton, from the pen of his much valued 
friend, the Rev. J. W. Cunningham of Harrow. 

“Harrow, Dec. 1847. 

“ My dear Charles,—I am delighted to hear fhat you are preparing 
a nismoir of your dear and honoured father. Such a memoir appears to 
mo to be indispensable. • Ilisf numerous friends could not but long for 
details of a life of so much intt<ro!»t to themselves, and the public had a 
right to ask for all the private intelligonec which could be collected as 
to the history of the extinction of sla\ery, and other holy and benevolent 
movements in whieli he acted so eons[)ieuous a ])art. 

“ Having heard of your intention, 1 (hoiight that you would forgive 
me, as one of hisjolilest and not least attached friends, if I ventured to 
give you my unbiassed impression of him. I should not, however, have 
thus presumed if I had not heard that you would be glad of any remarks 
founded on the observatioti of his eharacter at an earlier j)eriod than that 
in which youliad the privilege of ministering to his happiness. 

“ I shall bo glad to say a few words as to his intellectual, religious, 
moral, and social qualities. 

“ As to the first, then, I have no hesitation in saying that I always 
regarded iiiin as a ])erson of the very clearest understanding and strongest 
common sense that 1 have ever knoviii—of what we might, perhaps, 
call with justice, a truly fine specimen of the English^mind. He had, 
amongst other evidences of this quality of understanding, an unusual 
powi'r of caslinsr off all the superfluities of a question, and seizing upon 
its great cardinal points—of shutting out the side lights, and so of 
throwing a sort of direct and intense ray on the oiijeets presented to 
him. One result of this was, that few men muuc such short speeches 
iijwn great subjects. For one fact or reason which he adduced, he 
rejected a hundred, as what he felt, and felt justly, to be mere eneum- 
braiicoscifo his argument. No one better understood the maxim, ‘No 
quid nimis and here, I conceive, was on^ of the main causes of his 
success with the audience to w'hich he was chiefly at'customcd ; an 
audience, I believe, beyond ail others intolerant of superHuitics of any 
kind. They did full honour to the orator, who iiad the singularity of 
sitting down before they cx})ected him to do so. 

“ I may next say, that I have seldom known a mind of such deter¬ 
mined industry, patience, and undaunted resolution in the pursuit of any 
object W'hieh it might present to itself. I never went into his study 
without standing rebuked before the mountain of testimonies, authorities, 
and documents of all sorts and sizes, from all points of the compass, which 
he had p^cutnulatcd on the questions to which his mind was 'sjxiciaUy 
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directed. Others a>*c apt now and then, in a favourable season, to lie on 
their oars and let the vessel drive; but the lavouring wind only made 
him row the harder. I remember to have heard him expatiating to a 
Cabinet Minister on the many advantages of the ‘Emancipation* bill. 
‘Yes,’ it was n;plied, ‘and, among others, the getting rid of your 
troublesome motions every throe months.* 

‘‘ In the next place, I consider him to have been a person of great 
natural eloquence. 1 do not mean that he eyer reached the heights 
of some of the first ‘ worthies ’ of his diy. He had not the wit and 
occasional majesty of Canning, or the cxipiisite grace and imagination 
of Wilberforec, or the ailroitncss and resistless vocabulary of Lord 
Brougham : but he had a touch of all these ; and he had, to as great an 
extent as any one of his contemporaries, the faculty of clothing ]»lain 
truths in strong language ; of leaving no man for a moment in doubt of 
his meaning, and of driving home that meaning with jiower to the con¬ 
science and heart. I recollect a rhetorical lecturer at Oxford profiosing 
his style in his work on Prison Discipline us a model of pure English 
composition. And he S]iokcas he wrote, with almost unimpeachable cor- 
rcctncfes. The force of his language was not a little strengthened by 
occasional gaiety; and still oftener by a tone of manly indignation, 
which left the '’learest conviction that he was thoroughly honc'st, in¬ 
tensely in earnest, and resolved that no one of his hearers should here¬ 
after ]dead his ignorance of thC'' sul)ject as an apology for a bad vote 
upon it. 

“I must now turn to the far more important subject of his rolig-ious 
character. And here, 1 may first confidently say, that it would be most 
diificult to find any man with what I may call a more entire and profound 
reverence for the Word of (iod. That book was the leading .star of his 
whole life. Some of his clerical friouds, indeed, may have been tempted 
to think him a little too exclusive in this reverence when he ventured, 
as he sometimes did playfully, to characterise their long expositions of 
Scripture as ‘ Bible and water,’ and earnestly pleaded, in the language 
of Bishop Sherlock, for ‘ long texts and short sermons. * But he' so cor¬ 
dially loved the Bible himself, as to be intensely jealous of everything 
that was interposed between a dying soul and that which he deemed its 
life’s blood. These days have more and more proved to us that even a 
scrupulous jealousy upon this point is not altogether sujxirfluous. 

“ In the next place, your dear father felt, to as high a degree as any 
man I ever knew, the f)Ower and value of prayer. Let me venture to 
hope that you will not, from w hat 1 should be disposed to regard as 
false delicacy, exclude from the memoir any of the proofs of this devout 
frame of mind, which you may find among his papers. This was, I 
cenceive, the true ‘ rock of his strength’ in public and private life. 1 
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can rcmeiiibei* his expressing much indignation at the sort of dilution of 
the divine promises, as to the efficacy of prayer, which is to be found in 
some theological works. His testimony upon the subject of prayer 
appears to me to be of the highest value, and especially to public men, 
who may learn from it that one of the most diligent and successful of 
their own fellow-labourers was a man of prayer; a man who did nothing 
and sjioke nothing without casting himself on a higher strength than his 
own. , • 

“ The only other features of his religious character that I shall venture 
to notice is the childlike simplicity of his faith. No man was more able 
to have suggested doubts upon the authority or meaning of a troublesome 
jinssage of Scripture ; but no man was less disposed to do so. lie had 
gone through, I believe, at an early period of his life, deep trials upon 
some [mints of the Christian system. But he had come out of the fur¬ 
nace without even the ‘ smell of burning.* From the first moment that 
1 know liim he was, to the host of niy belief, a sound and orthodox 
Christian. lie wursliippcd the Trinity in Unity, lie rested every 
hope on (ftirist as a Divine Redeemer, and on the Holy Spirit as the 
teacher, comforter, and sanctifier of the soul. And on thi.s strong foun- 
fiation he built for eternity. And I believe that he will realise, through 
countless ages, the immeasurable benefit of such aafaith, testified, as it 
was sii Ids case, by a cmrrcsjionding temper and practice. 

“ Before I quit the subject of teligion, I must refer to tlic charge 
often brought against him of not being a sound Churchman. And this 
at least must be admitted, that ho rendered a less exclusive homage to 
the Church of England than some of its most anient friends would 
desire. At tlic same time he felt the highest admiration of its ser¬ 
vices, which he used much both in his family and in private, an9 re¬ 
garded it as an instrument of tiie very highest value in the resistance of 
error and sujiiiort of truth. But it is impossible to deny that he 
attached less importance to the forms and ceremonial of religion than, 
as 1 think, either a just ajipreeiation of the weakness of human nature, 
nr tfic whole analogy of Scripture, would justify and demand. Ferhaps 
his early history in some degree explains this defect, if I may so call it, 
in the philosophy of his religion. Though he received ba])tism as an 
infant in the Church of England, his early education was mainly con¬ 
ducted by one who did not belong to that communion. When, through 
his marriage, and under a still loftier and holier influence, he came to 
feel sonththing of the real value and power of religion, he was thrown, 
not only among Churchmen, hut among ‘ Friends ’ of the very highest 
spiritual attainn)cnts. Was it to be wondered at, that, without any 
great stock of ecclesiastical knowledge, he should be led to sink the 
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exterior of religion a litRo below its just level, and to forget the casket, 
ill the strength of his interest fur the jewel contained in it? 

As far as the imputation of bad Churchmanship is founded on 
those s])ooches in Parliament in which he advocates the ap))ropria1ion 
of a part of the income of the Irish Bishops to the jiurposes of edu¬ 
cation, or expresses his preference for a poor over a rich clergy, I 
cannot admit its justice. I do not indeed think with him, that such 
was the state of religion in Ireland us to admit the appropriation of a 
single shilling of its church income to other pur|>oses. 'J'he business of 
the legislature was, I conceive, not to alienate the income of the Church, 
but to compel the holders of it to a just application of it, or, in other 
words, to a xeuloiis discharge of their high and solemn duties. Neither 
cun 1 think, with your honoured father, that anything would be gained 
tc religion, esjiecially in a highly refined and civilised state of society, 
by so lowering the income of the higher oixlcrs of the clergy as to limit 
their intercourse, upon equal terms, with the higher orders of society in 
other classes. But 1 must do him the justice to say, that his object was 
not to im]>ovcrii>h any class of ministers of religion, and what he took 
from the rich he was most anxious to give to the poor among the clergy. 
This may have been an error; but it was an error thoroughly com¬ 
patible with the strictest loyalty to the Church. 

“ I must, however, make haste to touch upon a few of what 1 /nay 
call the leading characteristics of his moral qualities. 

“ In the first place;, then, if ever I knew' an honest man, it was your 
father, lie always appeared to me to be the very soul of integrity 
and honour. To this feature in his character I believe that every man 
acquainted with him, in jiublic or in private life, would be ready to sot 
his s9al. 

In the next place he was a man of indomitable courage. If, like 
the Chevalier Bayard, he was 'sans reproche,* he was also ‘ sans peur.' 
II is grappling with a mad dog rather than siifier him to rush into the 
crowded streets, was a just type of his Parliamentary life. Tliere 
were occasions when nothing but the stoutest heart could have encoun¬ 
tered the hostility to which he was exposed. It W'as then that he often 
reminded me of that glowing passage— 

' Come one, come i>ll—^tliis rock .slinll fly 
From its firm base as soon as I.* 

“ 1 should not do him justice in thus speaking of his courage if I 
neglected to mention that combined with this there was a spirit of the 
ve!‘y deepest tenderness. The union of these two qualities in any very 
high degree appears to me extremely rare. It seems to solve the riddle 
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of’ Samson, ‘ Out of the strong cumc forth sweetness.’ Tlic hurry of life 
and press of business often appear not to leave time for sympathy ; but 
I never found him too busy to be kind ; and thefc are many who have 
lasting reasons to acknowledge the largeness of his heart and the libe¬ 
rality of his hand. 

“ In speaking of his tenderness and sympathy I have glanced at 
what I may perhaps call a ruling j)rineiple and pa'^sion of his mind—I 
mean a spirit of int^sc benevolence. He walked through the world 
like a mati passing thn)ugh»the wards of an hos|)ital, and stooping down 
on all sides to administer help whore it was needed. Hut not only this: 
he had, as I have heard a dear friend of his and mine cxpre.ss if, ‘ a 
singular power of realising to his own mind distant and unseen suffering ; 
of making it his own ; and, upon the deep compassion which it inspired, 
of founding ajcourse of deliberate and sustained action.’ Common sym¬ 
pathy is awakenetl Vjv visible and tangible sorrow, and then fterhaps 
'• melts into the air.’ Ilis sj'mpathy w'as awakened by men he had never 
seen, and he gave the be.st years of his life to their welfare. 

“ Hnt ?’Vnrist now jiass from this higher ground, to say a word on the 
subject of what may be termed bis social qualities. 

“At the period of his life when you began to be able to appreciate 
his cimraetor, his bodily and mental powers had both sii.staiiicd con- 
sidcfable injury. Especially after the failure of the African Expe- 
ditioi., he was, if 1 may so speak, Rut the ghost of himself. 1 do not 
say, as was recorded of a distinguished person af];er a great calamity, 
that ‘ he never smiled acain.’ Domestic happiness, an approving con¬ 
science, a present (Jod and Saviour, and tlie bright hopes of eternity, 
made such a state of gloom impossible to him. And occasionally the 
oritrinal man broke out from behind the cloud. But still it was evident 
to all, and, 1 think, at all limes, that a groat storm had broken over him. 
1'hut gaiety, which was natural, and which had lent so much charm to 
an earlier period of his life, now recurred but rarely. I can remember 
hiiiK^year after year, when his conversation was as bright, racy, and 
amusing as that of most men that I have ever known. I believe that 
those who were present at a dinner given by him to Lord Stanley and 
the other members of the cabinet, after the aI)olition of slavery, will 
not easily forget the chastened gaiety, the occasional touches of harmless 
sarcasm, the sparkliiigs of quiet easy wit, the glowing thanks to the 
friends of emancipation, the generous feeling towards its enemies, and 
the heri^tfclt gratitude to (Jod, which breathed in his several short 
addresses to his company. No one, 1 think, eouhl look at him or listen 
to him without feeling that it w’as‘a good thing,’even as fur as this 
world is concerned, to be bold and constant in a righteous cause, and to 
live, not for ourselves, but for God and for mankind. 
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** But I must hero eome to an end. I have lost a delightful friend, 
and you an invaluable father. God grant that his image may be con¬ 
stantly before us, to Quicken our sluggish souls in the pursuit of those 
high, manly, and Christian qualities, of which he was so eminent an 
example I 

“ I am yours affectionately, 

“ J. W, CUKKIJIGIIAM,** 
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Table of Slave iVjmlation in Eleven West India Islands .—{ParL 

Papers.') 


• 

of Polonv. 

NumlM.r uf Slaves 
KegibitetGd. 

Number of Slavea 
Registered. 


Decrease. 



In the 
Year. 


In the 
Year. 


In 

Years. 

wm 

By .Manu¬ 
missions. 

Dernerara SIM* 
Esseciuibo . 

1817 

77,163 

1832 

65,517 

n 

11,646 

nil. 

Jamaica . 

• 

1817 

3-16,1.'SO 

1832 

302,666 

Bo 

43,484 

4,691 

Montserrat 

• 

1817 

6,610 

1827 

6,262 

BO 

348 

116 

Nevis . 

• 

1817 

9,602 

1831 

9,142 

14^ 

460 

207 

St. Kitt's . 

• 

1817 

20,168 

1831 

19,085 

14 

1,083 

968 

St. Lucia . 

• 

1816 

16,285 

18«1 

13,348 

15 

2,937 

889 

St. Vincent 

• 

1817 

25,218 

1831 

22,997 

14 

2,221 

475 

Tobago 

• 


15,470 

1832 

12,091 

18 

3,379 

192 

Trinidad . 

• 

1816 

25,544 

1828 

23,776 

12 

1,768 

1,712 

Ilahanuis . 

• 

1822 

10,808 

1828 

9,268 

6 

1,540 

202 

Bermudas . 

• 

1820 

5,176 

1830 

4,371 

10 

805 

nil. 

Total 

« 


5.58,194 


488,523 

Average 

12 

Years. 

69,671 

9,452 


Decrease, exclusive of manumissions, of the slave population of eleven 
(out of the twenty-one) islands, in twelve years 

= 69,671 

9,462 = 60,219. 

Again: in 1845, tables were published showing the changes of popu- 
lutiun between 1832 (two years before slavery was abolished) and 1844 
(ten years after its abolition), in ten of the West India Islands; but we 
have nu%eparate account of the number imported. 


( 
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Tables of Populahoh in Ten West India Islands.—(Pari. Papers.') 


Name of Colony* 

-_1_ - — - - 

1H3S. 

lS4t 

Increase. 

Antigua . 

• 

• • • • 

• 

• 

35,412 

36,178 

766 

Dominica . 

t 


• 

• 

19,255 

22,469 

3,214 

Grenada . 

• 

• • • • 

• 

• 

27,708 

28,923 

1,155 

British Guiana 

• 

• • • ■ 


• 

96,685 

98,133 

1,448 

Barbado^s 

• 

• • • • 

• 

• 

I08,il50 , 

122,198 

14,048 

St Lucia . . 

• 

• • • • 

• 

• 


21,001 

3,959 

St Vincent . 

• 

• • • w 

• 

• 

27,122 

27,248 

126 

Trinidad . . 

• 

S « • • 

• 

• 


59,815 

19,565 

Bahamas . 

• 

• • • • 

• 

• 

18.508 

25,292 

6,784 

Honduras. . 

• 

• • a • 

• 

• 

3,794 

10,000 

6,206 

Total in ten Colonies 

• 

• 

393,986 

451,257 

* 

57,271 


The increase, then, in these ten colon''':, has averaged nearly 5000 a 
year since emancipation. 


In four colonies the pofiulation has decreased,—- 


Name rf Island. 

Census in 
1832. 

Census in 
1644. 

Decrease. 

I 

Montserrat 
Nevis . 

St Kitt’s . 
Tobago 

« 

1 

7,406 

11,882 

23,697 

13,571 

7,365 

.9,571 

23,177 

13,208 

41 

2,271 

520 

363 

X otd>I « ■ • • • 

56,516 

53,321 

3,195 


The total increase, therefore, in the fourteen islands in which aluno 
we have any means of ascertaining the changes of population, has 
amounted to 54,076 souls. 


TUE END. 
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